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Preface 


This collection of papers was presented at the Issues in the North lectures series in the 
winter session of 1996. This is an interdisciplinary and interuniversity lecture series 
which explores issues facing the daily lives of Northerners and Aboriginal peoples. The 
series was co-chaired by Jill Oakes and Rick Riewe at the University of Manitoba. 

The federal government has agreed to dismantle the Department of Indian and 
Northern Affairs, beginning in Manitoba, and to create a new territory in the Eastern 
Arctic, Nunavut. These are two extremely important developments in the history of the 
federal government’s relationship with Aboriginal Peoples in Manitoba and the Eastern 
Arctic to research, develop, and implement more effective ways of meeting their 
political, social, intellectual, and spiritual needs. The papers presented in this series 
reflect the issues discussed by Aboriginal Peoples in Manitoba and the Eastern Arctic 
as they build contemporary concepts and procedures based on their traditional beliefs 
and values to revive various forms of self-government. 

As with the earlier seminars in this series the speakers have very diverse back- 
grounds, professions and world views, however, they share one commonality — a 
profound concern for Aboriginal peoples and the environment. The papers in this 
volume have been written by 27 individuals, including musicians, botanists, medical 
practitioners, archaeologists, educators, political leaders, social workers, toxicologists, 
anthropologists, business managers, linguists, nutritionists, political scientists, lawyers, 
graduate students, zoologists, and physical scientists. The variety of styles of papers in 
this volume which range from musical lyrics to peer reviewed papers reflects this 
diversity. 

Section I addresses several resource management issues from Aboriginal and 
Western perspectives. The first two papers examine zoological topics of concern to the 
Inuit. The next three deal with the importance of wild rice and seneca root to the First 
Nations. The three papers in Section II explore the serious problems of contaminants 
in the Arctic. Section III addresses the current issues of Aboriginal self-government, 
decolonization, business management and food security in the North. In Section IV the 
six authors tackle the restructuring of the health services and the implications to 
Aboriginal peoples. The four authors of Section V probe various issues relating to the 
historical and contemporary question of Aboriginal identity. 
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I. 

Cultural and 
Economic Benefits of 
Aboriginal Resource 
Management 


Importance of Arctic 
Cod to Native People in 
the Canadian Arctic 


Harold Welch! 


Abstract 


The arctic cod is used to demonstrate the dependence of top predators on the 
supporting marine ecosystem. It is argued that knowledge about the structure and 
function of the supporting system is important to the wise use of its resources. Since 
Inuit are now largely responsible for management of their marine resources, it follows 
that they have a responsibility to understand the supporting ecosystem as well as the 
primary products currently harvested. 


...before my eyes were countless numbers of animated creatures, from the winged 
fowl of the sea to the seal and walrus! What do all these creatures live upon? Why 
are they here? The waters must be alive with other innumerable creatures! Soon 
“great whales” will be here, and for what? Is there food for them here too? (Charles 
Francis Hall, 29 April 1861, on the ice of Frobisher Bay, in: Hall, 1970, ‘Life with 
the Equimaux’, p. 238, M.G. Hurtig Ltd., Edmonton.) 


Introduction 


Inuit and Inuvialuit are scattered thinly across the Canadian Arctic in small communi- 
ties, all but two of which (Baker Lake and Inuvik) are on the sea coast. A marine people, 
they depend heavily on products of the sea for subsistence, cultural inheritance, and 
economic return. Marine mammals (including polar bear), and to a lesser extent fish 
and seabirds, are the prey. Hence, marine biological studies and management concerns 
have dealt mostly with the endproducts directly used by people. Mammal population 
estimates, counts of char runs, inventories of breeding bird colonies, and measurements 
of pollutants in mammals, birds and fish are typical of the marine biological work in 
the past. There have been far fewer studies of the supporting food web, primarily 
phytoplankton, ice algae and zooplankton, though they form the base of the trophic 
pyramid (Fig. 1) and are relatively easy to study. Intermediate links, the benthos, fish 


1. Harold E. ‘Buster’ Welch has been conducting aquatic ecosystem research in the Canadian Arctic 
since 1968, first with the University of Toronto, then for the past twenty years with the Canadian 
Department of Fisheries and Oceans in Winnipeg. 
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Figure 1. Generalized food web for the Lancaster Sound regional marine ecosystem. 
Heavy arrows indicate pathways mediated by Arctic cod (from Welch et al. 1993). 


and predatory zooplankton, have received very little attention. Yet these intermediate 
food web components are important players in arctic marine systems, both as steps in 
the pathways to top carnivore production, and as energy sinks in themselves (as for 
example the planktonic gelatinous predators). One species in particular, the arctic cod 
(Boreogadus saida), is so important and central to the food web that we may rightfully 
designate it as a ‘keystone species’, without which the marine ecosystem would be very 
different from its present state. In this paper I will discuss arctic cod and its role in the 
arctic marine ecosystem, and the importance of knowledge about it and other interme- 
diate food web components to the harvesting activities of northern natives. 


The Marine Ecosystem 


The arctic cod is a small gadoid fish common throughout the circumpolar Arctic, 
abundant in the Beaufort Sea, across the Arctic Archipelago, Foxe Basin and perhaps 
northern Hudson Bay, and in Baffin Shelf coastal waters. Arctic cod are small, reaching 
maturity at age 3+ and 12-15 cm fork length (Lear 1979, Craig et al. 1982) with a 
maximum life span of 7 years (Hop et al. in press). Arctic cod occur singly throughout 
the water column, either on the bottom, in mid-water, or associated with the under 
surface of the ice. They are frequently thrown up when ice is turned over by the passage 
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of icebreaking ships in summer. Arctic cod feed mostly on small crustaceans such as 
amphipods and copepods, especially the large herbivorous Calanus glacialis and C. 
hyperboreus. In turn they are the primary prey of beluga (Delphinapterus leucas), 
narwhal (Monodon monceros), ringed seal (Phoca hispida), harp seals (Phoca groen- 
landica), black-legged kittiwakes (Ryssa tridactyla), northern fulmars (Fulmarus 
glacialis), and thick-billed murres (Uria lomvia), for all or part of their life cycle that 
is spent in the Canadian Arctic. Thus, they transform small herbivores into packets of 
energy large enough, and concentrated enough, to support marine mammals and 
seabirds (Fig. 1). 

It has been very difficult to obtain abundance estimates of arctic cod. First, they 
occur in ice-covered waters that have a very short open water period, always in late 
summer. Relative estimates of abundance by trawling have not been made because 
commercial vessels cannot, or will not, go into areas of interest due to ice problems. 
Research vessels have either been too small to perform the large surveys required, or 
have not been deployed to work on such a trivial problem when billion dollar fisheries 
are at risk on the other two coasts. Abundance estimates could be made hydroacousti- 
cally (the Norwegians and Russians conduct an annual joint survey of arctic cod 
biomass in the Barents Sea, where it has been exploited commercially in the past), but 
again this requires ship time and expensive equipment. 

In the only attempt to measure abundance and biomass of arctic cod in the Canadian 
Arctic to date, scientists from the Department of Fisheries, Central and Arctic Region, 
worked with hydroacoustic equipment out of the Resolute Marine Laboratory (75°N). 
Using snowmobiles on the spring ice, 7 meter open work boats, and the modest 17m 
research vessel Ogac (appropriately, the name means ‘cod’ in Inuktitut), they measured 
the densities of cod under the ice (Crawford and Jorgenson 1990) and in the open water 
of the Barrow Strait-Lancaster Sound region (Welch et al. 1992). Extrapolating from 
these surveys, it was determined that some 6,000 tonnes of arctic cod would be present 
in the 98,000 km? Lancaster Sound Region. Yet in this region alone, an estimated 
148,000 tonnes of arctic cod are consumed annually by birds and mammals (Welch et 
al. 1992). 

One cause for this enormous discrepancy may be that most of the biomass of arctic 
cod is present in the form of schools at any given time. Many millions of fish aggregate 
into vast schools weighing tens of thousands of tonnes (Welch et al. 1993). These 
schools are only visible when they are in shallow water, but also occur in water 20-30 
m depth, where they may remain undetected by surface observers for weeks. Such 
schools may be driven ashore by harp seals, beluga, and/or narwhal, resulting in 
spectacular ‘feeding frenzies’ that last only a few hours or days. Thousands of seabirds, 
primarily kittiwakes and fulmars, along with a few gulls, dip and dive madly for the 
vulnerable fish, while whales and seals eat tonnes daily. Schooling events are relatively 
rare and unpredictable in space and time. If arctic cod schools occurred in very deep 
(100m) water close to the bottom, the equipment at the time would not have been able 
to ‘see’ those fish. Recent satellite tagging studies of beluga in Barrow Strait and Peel 
Sound (Martin and Smith 1992), and the Beaufort Sea (Richard, DFO Winnipeg, pers. 
com.) indicate that individual whales may spend hours or days diving to the bottom 
repeatedly at the same offshore location, often at the deepest spot in the vicinity. These 
dives are likely feeding forays, and one of the most likely prey species is arctic cod. 
They may be forming large schools in deep basins, similar to the schools they form in 
basins in nearshore bays (Welch et al. 1993) 
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The arctic marine ecosystem is a strongly ‘pulsed’ ecosystem (Odum et al. 1995). 
Primary production of organic matter (photosynthesis) occurs mainly during the 
summer open water period of two-three months, and it is this energy that passes up the 
food chain and drives the biological side of the ecosystem. Yet the common belief that 
the summer concentrations of birds and mammals are feeding on the concurrent ‘bloom’ 
is not quite correct; in fact, they are also taking in energy that was fixed the previous 
several years. There are delays of energy transfer up through the food web, smoothing 
out energy flow in the process. 

The herbivorous zooplankton live and reproduce on an annual, or in some cases 
multiannual, basis (Conover 1988). Most of the phytoplankton produced in a given year 
is eaten by copepods and other herbivores that utilize the energy to grow and store lipids 
(fats). Lipids can pass in one season from phytoplankton to copepods and even to the 
third trophic level (Falk-Peterson et al. 1990). These fats are then burned during the 
polar winter and are mobilized for reproduction (egg formation) by copepods in the 
spring, resulting in a seasonal cycle of lipid storage and loss in zooplankton. These 
planktonic herbivores are in turn preyed upon by gelatinous predators (especially 
ctenophores), by transparent arrow worms (chaetognaths), and by pelagic predatory 
hyperiid amphipods, particularly Themisto libellula. All these predators, except perhaps 
some ctenophores, have generation times more than one year. In the Canadian high 
Arctic, the zooplankton biomass remains fairly constant throughout the year (Welch et 
al. in press). Arctic cod, which feed on both herbivores and carnivores, maintain a high 
biomass year round and have generation times of 3-5 years. Benthic animals have been 
poorly studied, but we know that the benthic community as a whole respires more 
energy in late summer, in response to the sudden rain of organic matter, than it does at 
other times of the year (Welch and Kalff 1975). Benthic invertebrates themselves are 
generally slow-growing in the Arctic, often reaching great age (e.g. we have found the 
clam Mya truncata up to 55 years old), maintaining a very high biomass at low 
productivity and energy flow. So despite a strong annual pulse of primary production, 
the arctic marine ecosystem maintains a constant biomass of zooplankton, benthos and 
fish. This in turn is available to top predators which, like the ringed and bearded seals, 
remain overwinter, or, like most seabirds and other marine mammals, move north in 
spring to take advantage of newly-exposed food supplies. 


The People 


Arctic people do not rely heavily on the intermediate food web components of the sea. 
Although they may eat seaweed, clams, mussels, sea urchins and sea stars when they 
get the chance, it is arctic char and especially marine mammals that comprise the bulk 
of the marine diet. Arctic cod are not routinely harvested for food in the Canadian Arctic, 
although some Greenlanders in the Qanaq region are prepared with gaff hooks to take 
summer schooling arctic cod, which are then boiled and eaten. Inuit know that the 
appearance of whales is often correlated with the presence of arctic cod, and that whales 
and ringed seals feed heavily on the fish. They make observations regarding the 
formation and exploitation of arctic cod schools, describing the feeding behaviour of 
harp seals in the presence of cod schools, the ‘herding’ of schools into shallow water 
by whales, and the occasional presence of fish with overinflated air bladders caused by 
rapid decompression. But for all their traditional knowledge, the dynamics of the food 
web supporting marine mammals and seabirds is still largely unknown to them. 
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This is not to say, however, that such knowledge is not important to Inuit. Land 
claims settlements have resulted in the establishment of autonomous regions in the 
Northwest Territories. The agreements provide for co-management bodies that are 
largely responsible for both day to day resource management decisions, and for short 
to medium term research on the resource in support of wise decision making. Resource 
managers (here, read ‘management of resource users’) have traditionally focussed on 
regulating activities related to the resource itself, although there is currently more lip 
service, at least, being paid to a whole ecosystem viewpoint rather than a narrower focus 
only on the resource. Likewise, we might expect northern management bodies to focus 
only on the resource, although it should be recognized that northern Aboriginals think 
in ecosystem terms, with a fundamental belief in, respect for, and understanding of, the 
importance of ecosystem components (McDonald et al. 1995). 

Wise management of an animal species requires a reasonable level of knowledge 
about the supporting ecosystem. We would not think much of a rancher who did not 
know how much his cattle ate, where the grain came from, and how much hay his farm 
produced. Likewise, we would not think much of a jeweller to whom we bring our 
watch to be fixed, only to be told that, much as she would like to, she had never taken 
a watch like that apart and therefore didn’t really know how it worked! Likewise, 
long-term management of fish, seabirds and marine mammals requires knowledge of 
the supporting ecosystem structure and function, mostly because food supplies are often 
the most critical habitat component for an animal. Changes in the abundance, quantity, 
or quality of food impact directly on an animal population. 

An arctic example is contaminants. They originate from outside the Canadian Arctic, 
enter the ocean in unknown quantities, bioaccumulate in lower trophic levels, and 
biomagnify as they are passed up the food chain. The most important biomagnification 
mechanism is quite simple, and depends upon growth efficiency. When an animal eats, 
it digests its food and absorbs persistent pollutants like PCB and mercury. It burns off 
most of the ingested energy during respiration, retaining a relatively small percentage, 
say 10%, as growth (this varies depending upon age, whether the animal is warm 
blooded, etc.). This means the animal may retain all the digested contaminant but burn 
off 90% of the digested food, so the contaminant is concentrated ten-fold. When this 
happens up a 5-step (= trophic level) food chain, we begin to understand why polar 
bears may have contaminant levels 100,000 times higher than the phytoplankton at the 
base of the food chain. Whether or not current contaminants concentrations are having 
measureable biological effects on top predators (including people), it is obvious that to 
understand the process, we must understand the food web. 

Another example is the potential commercial harvesting of intermediate food web 
components. When the capelin (Mallotus villosus) was fished off Newfoundland in the 
1970’s, it was noted that seabirds depending upon capelin for food had reduced nesting 
success (Brown and Nettleship 1984). Likewise, commercial fishing for arctic cod in 
the Canadian north would undoubtedly impact seabirds, seals, and small whales. 
Analysis of energy flow for the Lancaster Sound region suggests that, despite the 
apparent abundance of ringed seals, humans and polar bears are taking the maximum 
yield from the seal population (Welch et al. 1992) and there would be little room for 
increased harvest without negatively impacting the bears. 

And so we come back to the arctic cod as an important component of the arctic 
marine food web. I have indicated why we need to know how it and other ecosystem 
components function together. I suggest that this knowledge is important to Inuit for at 
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least two reasons. First, they are dependent upon the products of marine ecosystems, 
and second, they are now responsible for managing these systems, and the mandate for 
responsible management comes with the obligation to understand the system one is 
managing. 
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The History of Subsistence 


Hunting and Management of 
Bowhead Whales in Canada 


Susan Cosens! 


Abstract 


In Canada, arctic marine mammals are co-managed by the Department of Fisheries 
and Oceans and the Fisheries Joint Management Committee in the Inuvialuit Settle- 
ment Region and the Nunavut Wildlife Management Board in the Nunavut Settlement 
Area. Commercial whaling depleted bowhead numbers to the point where they were 
protected by the International Whaling Commission (IWC), even from subsistence 
hunting. Stock recovery has fueled interest among Canadian Arctic communities in 
renewing a subsistence hunt of bowhead whales, although the species is still listed 
as endangered by the Committee on the Status of Endangered Wildlife in Canada 
(COSEWIC) and as a protection stock by the IWC. Historical and present day cultural 
forces have made the management of bowhead stocks and renewal of a subsistence 
hunt a complicated process. 


Introduction 


The bowhead whale, Balaena mysticetus, is a large baleen whale (Family Balaenidae), 
closely related to the right whale (Eubalaena glacialis) (Reeves and Leatherwood 
1985). In Canada, three possible stocks of bowheads are found (Fig. 1). The Ber- 
ing/Chukchi/Beaufort stock winters in the Bering Sea, migrating through the Chukchi 
Sea to Canadian waters in the Beaufort Sea and Amundsen Gulf for the summer (Moore 
and Reeves 1993). The Davis Strait stock winters in Baffin Bay and Davis Strait. Some 
of these whales migrate through Lancaster Sound into the eastern Canadian high arctic 
for the summer while others are found along the east coast of Baffin Island and in 
Cumberland Sound (Moore and Reeves 1993). The third possible stock is thought to 
winter, possibly in open areas of Hudson Bay and Foxe Basin and the pack ice of Hudson 
Strait (Reeves et al. 1983) and summer in northern Hudson Bay and Foxe Basin. 

In Canada, the bowhead is protected under the Marine Mammal Regulations of the 
Fisheries Act, and is listed as endangered by the Committee on the Status of Endangered 
Wildlife in Canada (COSEWIC). Internationally, the bowhead is listed as an endan- 
gered species on the Red List of the World Conservation Union and is listed on 
Appendix 1| of the Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species (CITES) 


1. Dr. Sue Cosens is a Research Scientist in the Arctic Research Division at the Department of 
Fisheries and Oceans. 
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Figure 1. Distribution of bowhead whale stocks that spend at least part of the year in 
Canadian waters (after Moore and Reeves 1993). 


(Reeves and Mitchell 1990). Bowhead material can be imported or exported only with 
CITES permits. The International Whaling Commission also considers all bowhead 
stocks to be protected (Reeves and Mitchell 1990, Montague 1993). 

The Inuvialuit in the Western Arctic and Inuit in the Eastern Arctic have had a long 
relationship with bowhead whales, hunting them for subsistence before commercial 
whaling began (Taylor 1979, Raddi and Weeks 1985). Subsistence harvesting declined 
when the commercial whalers arrived both because traditional hunting methods were 
lost (Raddi and Weeks 1985, Freeman et al. 1992) and because bowheads stocks were 
depleted (de Jong 1983). Communities in both the Western and Eastern Arctic have, 
however, retained a desire to hunt bowheads for subsistence (Freeman et al. 1992, 
Anonymous 1995). 

Many factors have influenced the ability of arctic communities to resume bowhead 
hunting. This paper summarizes these factors and outlines the interplay between the 
requirement to manage and conserve bowhead stocks and the need to ensure that arctic 
communities have access to their traditional sources of food. 


Western Arctic Subsistence Hunt 


Estimates of the length of time during which subsistence hunting of bowheads occurred, 
prior to commercial whaling, vary. Tillman (1980) cites evidence that the Alaskan 
Inupiat have hunted bowheads for over 2,000 years. At least two of the five Thule groups 
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who settled around the Mackenzie Delta hunted bowheads. Raddi and Weeks (1985) 
suggest that these groups probably migrated from Alaska, possibly following the 
bowhead migration and that the roots of bowhead hunting may go back 3,000 years. 
Bowhead muktuk and meat were used for food, the bones for building material and sled 
runners and the baleen for everything from fishing nets to insulation (Raddi and Weeks 
1985, Reeves and Mitchell 1985). Consequently, the bowhead became a central figure 
in the culture of people who hunted it (Raddi and Weeks 1985, Freeman et al. 1992). 

Commercial hunting of bowheads began in the Bering Sea in 1849, moved into the 
Beaufort by 1888 and continued until 1914 (Reeves and Mitchell 1985, Bockstoce and 
Burns 1993). During the period of commercial whaling, traditional hunting of bowheads 
declined. Freeman et al. (1992) summarize the cultural changes that contributed to this 
decline. Commercial whalers were primarily interested in the baleen. Muktuk and 
blubber was, therefore, readily available to the Inuvialuit who no longer needed to hunt 
to obtain these bowhead products. Those who hunted with the commercial whalers 
learned to use modern methods that included harpoon guns and lost the knowledge of 
the traditional methods of hunting. After the end of the commercial hunt, harpoon guns 
were taken away by the Canadian Government and resuming the use of traditional 
harpoon methods may have been difficult (Raddi and Weeks 1985). Other social and 
economic factors, such as the rise in the economic importance of the fur trade, 
contributed to cultural changes that reduced the ability of communities to resume 
bowhead hunting (Freeman et al. 1992) after the end of commercial whaling. 

There were requests by Aklavik to hunt bowheads in 1969, 1975 and in 1977. In 
1969, jurisdictional confusion between the Canadian and Territorial officials prevented 
the hunt from taking place and, in later years, the Canadian government requested a 
voluntary cessation of the hunt, pending studies (Raddi and Weeks 1985, Freeman et 
al. 1992). In 1977, the International Whaling Commission (IWC) began to play a 
significant role in limiting the resumption of subsistence bowhead hunting by the 
Inuvialuit. The commercial harvest of bowheads had been prohibited by international 
agreement since 1937 (Reeves and Mitchell 1990). The International Whaling Com- 
mission, formed in 1949 to manage the commercial harvest of large whales, banned the 
commercial harvest of bowheads in 1950 but permitted subsistence hunting (Anony- 
mous 1950). An increase in the number of strikes made on bowhead by the Inupiat, 
who continued bowhead harvesting off the Alaskan coast, in conjunction with lack of 
information on size of the Bering/Chukchi/Beaufort stock caused concern among IWC 
members (Bollen 1977). In 1977 the IWC banned all bowhead hunting, including 
subsistence hunting (Bollen 1978). Later in the same year, as a result of pressure from 
the United States, subsistence hunting by the Inupiat was reinstated under quota and 
major research programs were undertaken (Bollen 1979). 

Bowheads became protected in Canada in 1935, under the Convention for the 
Regulation of Whaling, although Aboriginal subsistence hunting was exempted 
(Reeves and Mitchell 1990). In 1979, Canada banned all hunting of bowheads, without 
a licence, under the Cetacean Protection Regulations of the Fisheries Act (Reeves and 
Mitchell 1990). Canada was, at this time, a member of the IWC. In 1982, Canada let 
its membership in the [WC lapse (Asgeirsson 1982) and became removed from the 
‘international bowhead management loop’. | 

In the Mackenzie Delta, the residents of Aklavik retained a strong interest in hunting 
bowheads. Recent immigration from Alaska to Aklavik brought a strong cultural 
tradition of bowhead harvesting. Trade in bowhead products maintained the tradition, 
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although the transport of bowhead muktuk from United States into Canada is now 
prohibited (Raddi and Weeks 1985, Freeman et al. 1992). Events in Canada reopened 
the way for the Inuvialuit of Aklavik to hunt bowheads. Under the Constitution Act of 
1982, Aboriginal rights to traditional sources of food became protected (Raddi and 
Weeks 1985); thus if a history of subsistence can be shown, the right to harvest is 
protected. The Inuvialuit Final Agreement legislated the right of the Inuvialuit to harvest 
any species for subsistence, subject to the need for conservation (Anonymous 1984). 
Finally, the Sparrow Decision of 1990 confirmed the nght of Aboriginal people to 
subsistence harvesting and further stated that government could not regulate or limit 
such a harvest except under a limited set of circumstances, such as the need to conserve 
stocks. 

While the legal issues were being sorted out, the biological issues were being 
addressed. When the U.S. approached the IWC in 1977 with a proposal to reinstate the 
Alaskan hunt, they included a plan to increase research on bowhead significantly 
(Tillman 1980). In 1977, the best available estimate was 600 to 2,000 bowhead in the 
stock (Allen 1978). With the development of better censusing methods, the IWC 
recently concluded that the stock probably numbers about 7,500 animals and is growing, 
even with the Inupiat harvest (Zeh et al. 1995). Thus, there are more animals in the 
stock than was once thought. 

In 1988, the Fisheries Joint Management Committee, representing the Inuvialuit, 
began the process of requesting the harvest of one bowhead by Aklavik. In 1990 the 
Marine Mammals Subcommittee of the Arctic Fisheries Scientific Advisory Committee 
(AFSAC), a Department of Fisheries and Oceans internal advisory committee, reviewed 
the status of the Bering/Chukchi/Beaufort stock. The Subcommittee concluded that 
there was no conservation issue with the removal of one whale by Aklavik (Cosens et 
al. 1990). In 1991 a license was issued and a bowhead taken. Additional licenses have 
since been issued. 

Limited reaction against Canada occurred as a result of the licensing of a hunt. A 
199] letter of appeal from the International Wildlife Coalition labelled Canada a pirate 
whaling nation. The 1992 Annual Report to Congress by the U.S. Marine Mammal 
Commission also indicates that there was pressure exerted on Canada to rejoin the IWC 
as well as threats of economic sanctions for “diminishing the effectiveness of the IWC’s 
conservation program’. No further action has, however, been taken. 


Eastern Arctic Subsistence Hunt 


Thule migrations east from Alaska to Greenland occurred about 1,000 years ago 
(Schledermann 1979). Whether the Thule people brought a bowhead hunting tradition 
with them is not clear (Freeman 1979, Schledermann 1979) but evidence suggests that 
bowhead hunting was important in some areas such as Baffin Island, during the later 
stages of Thule settlement (Taylor 1979). 

Commercial whaling began in Davis Strait in the 17th century and lasted until 1916 
(Ross 1993). In Hudson Bay, commercial whaling occurred between 1860 and 1915 
(Ross 1993). Inuit helped the commercial whalers by both working on the whaling 
vessels and supplying whales that they caught (Ross 1975). In areas such as northern 
Hudson Bay where materials were not available to build frames for umiaks (large skin 
boats), the introduction of whaling boats enhanced the ability of Inuit hunters to catch 
bowheads (Ross 1975). 
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Stock depletion in the Eastern Arctic was much more severe than in the west, perhaps 
because the original stock sizes were smaller or because commercial whaling occurred 
over a longer period of time. De Jong (1983) also cites evidence that the use of steam 
ships with reinforced hulls and a concerted effort to begin whaling early in the season 
resulted in mass kills of breeding females and nursing calves. Thus, whalers signifi- 
cantly reduced the reproductive potential of the Davis Strait whale stock. This stock 
was depleted to an estimated few hundreds of animals. Depletion in northern Hudson 
Bay and Foxe Basin was also severe, perhaps to tens of animals (Reeves and Mitchell 
1990). Even hunters from Igloolik and Hall Beach in Foxe Basin, where whaling ships 
never ventured (Ross 1975) say that, for many years, they saw very few whales 
(Anonymous 1995). 

Nevertheless, after the end of commercial whaling, limited subsistence hunting 
continued until 1975. Inuit stopped hunting when the 1979 restrictions came into effect, 
with the exception of an unauthorized hunt near Igloolik in 1994, apparently at the 
request of an elder who wanted to eat bowhead muktuk before he died. That elder passed 
away in 1995. Three hunters were charged under the Fisheries Act but the charges were 
stayed. 

The AFSAC Marine Mammals Subcommittee estimates that, since the end of 
commercial whaling, bowheads have been harvested at a rate of 1 every three years in 
northern Hudson Bay/Foxe Basin and 1 every 19 years in Davis Strait/Baffin Bay 
(Innes, unpubl. data). Unlike the west, where interest in bowhead hunting is localized, 
there is widespread interest among Eastern Arctic communities in resuming a harvest 
(Anonymous 1995). Hunters believe that bowhead numbers have increased to the point 
where renewed harvesting is feasible (Anonymous 1995). 

The bowhead whale was a central issue in the signing of the Nunavut Land Claims 
Agreement. The Inuit negotiated for a special bowhead clause (5.6.18) to be included 
in the agreement: ‘By the first anniversary of the commencement of the study pursuant 
to Part 5, the NWMB [Nunavut Wildlife Management Board] shall establish a total 
allowable harvest for harvesting by Inuit in the Nunavut Settlement Area of at least one 
bowhead whale... ’ (Anonymous 1993). The study to which this clause refers is a 
traditional knowledge study, also included in the agreement (5.5.2) (Anonymous 1993). 
The now ongoing study examines the traditional uses of bowhead, hunting methods 
and sightings of bowheads during the seven seasons recognized by Inuit (Anonymous 
1995). 

Under the terms of the Agreement, the Nunavut Wildlife Management Board is 
planning a licensed bowhead hunt. The AFSAC Marine Mammals Subcommittee 
reviewed the status of the Eastern Arctic stocks and concluded that only removal rates 
exceeding the post-commercial rates of 1 every 3 years in northern Hudson Bay/Foxe 
Basin and 1 every 19 years in Davis Strait would constitute a conservation issue at this 
time (Innes, in prep). 

To meet the data requirements for stock management, the Department of Fisheries 
and Oceans (DFO), in cooperation with the [gloolik Hunters’ and Trappers’ Organiza- 
tion (HTO) and the Nunavut Wildlife Management Board is studying bowhead distri- 
bution and abundance and stock relationships. Preliminary data suggest that numbers 
are higher than once thought and corroborate the hunters’ view that numbers are 
increasing. The traditional knowledge being collected in the Nunavut Settlement Area 
will also be used to address management needs. 
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Regardless of the biological data, there may be some adverse reaction by the 
international community if a licensed hunt takes place because of the management 
authority claimed by the IWC and the anti-whaling position of many animal rights 
groups. The current status of the bowhead as an endangered species may fuel negative 
reaction to any proposed subsistence hunt. 

There are relatively fewer whales in the Eastern Arctic than in the Bering/Chuk- 
chi/Beaufort stock and more communities that want to hunt them. There is much less 
known about these whales than about those in the western stock and fewer resources 
with which to gather information. Although the resumption of a subsistence hunt is an 
important cultural issue for Inuit, as it was for the Inuvialuit, Canada may be criticized 
by some organizations if a hunt is licensed. Nevertheless, Canada is supportive of the 
Aboriginal right to harvest bowheads, balanced against the need to learn more about 
Eastern Arctic bowheads and conserve stocks. 
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The Ethnobotany 
and Economics of Seneca 


Snakeroot 
(Polygala senega L.) 
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Abstract 


Seneca snakeroot (Polygala senega L.) is an important medicinal herb to a number 
of Aboriginal groups in eastern and north-central North America. We summarize the 
taxonomy, morphology, ecology, and chemistry of seneca snakeroot, and present an 
ethnobotanical survey of the species. The utilization of seneca snakeroot as a 
medicinal expectorant in western (European) and eastern (Chinese) medicine is also 
discussed. The harvesting of wild populations of seneca snakeroot has been an 
important source of income for Manitoba Aboriginals for at least 100 years. Although 
the market for the plant showed a precipitous decline in the 1960’s through to the 
early 1980's, a recent resurgence of interest in natural products medicine has greatly 
increased demand. Since 1987, approximately 9-10 tonnes of dried root have been 
harvested annually from Manitoba and adjacent parts of Saskatchewan. Current 
demand for the dried root exceeds supply, resulting in a price increase from $10.00- 
$11.00/kg. in 1993 to $14.00-$18.00/kg. in 1995. Most of the global supply of wild 
root is harvested by the Aboriginal peoples of Manitoba. However, concern has been 
expressed regarding the sustainability of natural populations. Propagation and 
cultivation of the species should therefore be considered. A current research program 
examining the demography, ecology, growth requirements, and propagation of the 
species is briefly summarized. 


Seneca Snakeroot (Polygala senega) 


(a) Taxonomy 


Seneca snakeroot (Polygala senega L.) is a member of the Polygalaceae (milkwort) 
family. The milkwort family contains approximately 1,000 species, at least 500 of 
which belong to the genus Polygala. It is also known as ‘senega snakeroot’, ‘seneca (or 
senega) root’ or simply ‘snakeroot’. Unfortunately the name ‘snakeroot’ has been 
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applied to a number of other medicinal plants, including Aristolochia serpentaria, 
Actaea pachypoda, Asarum canadense, Cimicifuga racemosa, Eupatorium rugosum 
and Senecio aureus (Tyler 1993). It is therefore important to include the modifying 
adjective “seneca’ when referring to P. senega. 


(b) Morphology 


Seneca snakeroot is an erect, low-growing (10-30 cm high) perennial, which each spring 
produces a spray of vertically-oriented shoots from a single knotty root crown. Each 
green to purplish shoot consists of a number of alternate, lance-shaped, green to purplish 
leaves, and ends in a spike of green-white to pink-white flowers. Flowers are produced 
in early June, and seeds ripen by August. The small, black seeds have a long, white, 
starch-rich appendage known as an eliasome or arillode, which is used as a food by ants 
that disperse the seed. Seneca snakeroot produces a long-lived, slender, branched and 
aromatic taproot. The root crown has a superficial resemblance to a coiled snake, hence 
the common epithet ‘snakeroot’. 

Seneca snakeroot is native to North America. A closely related species, Polygala 
tenuifolia, is found in north-eastern Asia. It is similar chemically (Huang 1993) and 
morphologically (Keys 1976) to seneca snakeroot, but has light blue flowers. 


(c) Ecology and Habitat Relations 


Seneca snakeroot generally occurs in dry, open habitats such as grasslands and forest 
openings. It is most commonly found on pH-neutral to somewhat basic, sandy to loamy 
soil, and on rocky (limestone) ground. The species does well in full sun to partial shade. 
In Manitoba, the species is often found in disturbed habitats such as roadsides and hydro 
rights-of-way. 

(d) Distribution 

In Canada, seneca snakeroot is particulary common in Manitoba and eastern Saskatch- 
ewan (Gillett 1968). The species also occurs in Alberta, Ontario (south of the Canadian 
Shield), south-western Québec, and along the St. John River valley in western New 


Brunswick. It is also found in the eastern United States, from North Dakota and Maine 
in the north to Tennessee in the south. 


Biochemistry and Pharmacology 


The dried root of Polygala senega has a faint, pleasant aroma reminiscent of winter- 
green, which is attributable to methyl] salicylate. The presence of glucose and other 
sugars gives the root an initially sweet taste, which quickly becomes acrid and bitter. 
This is attributable to high concentrations of triterpenoid saponins (mainly senegin, also 
known as polygalin, and polygalic acid) and related compounds. Saponins have an 
irritant action on the lining of the upper gastrointestinal tract and stomach, which causes 
a reflex secretion resulting in a more fluid mucus. 


Ethnobotany 


(a) Traditional Aboriginal Uses 


Seneca snakeroot has a long history of use by the Aboriginal peoples of North America. 
The Seneca tribe (from which is derived the species epithet ‘senega’) used the plant to 
treat snakebite, though the efficacy of this cure has been questionned. Erichsen-Brown 
(1979), Weiner (1980), and Kindscher (1992) have summarized early European reports 
of the Aboriginal uses of seneca snakeroot. The Ojibway use a decoction of the root for 
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coughs and colds, and an infusion of leaves for sore throat. The Huron considered seneca 
snakeroot to be a valuable remedy. An infusion was given warm to induce sweating 
and to help in the discharge of mucus from the throat and lungs. It was also used for 
consumption, and given to children suffering from breathing difficulties. The Meskwaki 
tribe used it as an emetic, as a treatment for eczema sores, and for treating snake-bites. 
The root was boiled and made into a drink to cure dropsy, heart trouble, and (in mixture 
with other herbs) as a universal remedy. The Malecite tribe of the Canadian maritime 
provinces used the plant to treat colds. 

Seneca snakeroot was used in various ways by the Chippewa in Minnesota and 
adjacent Wisconsin (Densmore 1974). A decoction of seneca snakeroot, wild rose, 
ground plum and prairie sage roots was taken to treat convulsions. Circulatory system 
ailments were treated with a mixture of tree bark and powdered seneca root, which was 
considered to be a very powerful remedy. The dried root was also carried as a talisman, 
to ensure general health and safety on long journeys. 

In Manitoba and adjacent regions, the Plains Cree use a decoction of seneca 
snakeroot as a general remedy. The plant may be used alone or in mixture with other 
herbal remedies. Seneca snakeroot has also been used by the Cree and Sioux to treat 
earaches. Zeiba (1990) reports that the Cree name for seneca snakeroot is ‘wisak’, while 
the Swampy Cree use the name ‘wincekes’. The root is collected in the summer, dried, 
and stored for later use. The root is steeped in hot water, and the lukewarm solution 
used to cure earaches. 


(b) History of Use in Europe 

Seneca snakeroot was first advocated by John Tennent, a Scottish physician practicing 
in New England. In 1735, he secured the plant from the Aboriginal peoples of Virginia, 
who used it to treat snakebites. Tennent, noting that snakebite symptoms were similar 
in some respects to pleurisy and the later stages of pneumonia, developed the idea that 
seneca snakeroot could be used in the treatment of these ailments. His ideas were 
published in Williamsburg as ‘An Essay on the Pleurisy’ (1736). At the time, pleurisy 
was the most epidemic disease in colonial Virginia (Jellison 1963). Tennent adminis- 
tered seneca snakeroot to 33 pleuretic patients; all but one recovered. Despite this 
success, Tennent was not without his detractors, and there was much controversy in the 
Virginia colony regarding the efficacy of Tennent’s treatment. In response, Tennent 
crossed the Atlantic in 1737 to present his discovery in Europe, arriving in London with 
a supply of dried seneca snakeroot. Some of this material was sent to the Royal Society 
of Paris, where its effectiveness in the treatment of pleurisy was again demonstrated. 
Tennent returned to Virginia in the fall of 1737, but his personal and financial situations 
did not improve. He later returned to England, where he died in 1748 a bitter and broken 
man (see Jellison 1963 for a summary of the life and times of Tennent). 

Seneca snakeroot came to be widely used in North America and Europe following 
Tennent’s death (Crellin and Philpott 1990). By the early 1800’s the plant had attracted 
a great deal of attention from the medical public, and was exported in large amounts to 
European apothecaries. It was usually prepared as a decoction by boiling the dried root 
in water. The resultant ‘tea’ was used as a sudorific and expectorant in small doses, and 
as an emetic and cathartic in larger doses. It was also recommended in the treatment of 
pneumonia, asthma, dropsy, chronic rheumatism and catarrh, and to relieve tightness 
and oppression of the chest. It was commonly used as a local stimulant to relax a sore 
throat, and for relieving coughs and colds. In the 1800’s and early 1900’s, seneca 
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snakeroot was one of the principal ingredients in ‘Hive Sirup’ and other patent 
medicines used in the treatment of croup (an inflammation of the larynx and trachea of 
children) and colds. 


(c) History of Use in Asia (China, Japan, Korea) 


Polygala tenuifolia (‘yuanzhi’ in Chinese, ‘onji’ in Japanese), which is closely related 
to seneca snakeroot, is mentioned in ancient Chinese herbal literatures. Traditional 
processing methods specified that only the root ‘bark’ be used, though modern prepa- 
rations generally utilize the entire root. Interestingly, studies have indicated that the 
root core contains only a small amount of the active saponins (Chang and But 1986). 
The product was traditionally used for its expectorant action in both China (Tang and 
Eisenbrand 1992) and Japan (Saitoh et al. 1993). Clinical studies in China indicate that 
it is also useful (in mixture with other herbs) in the treatment of chronic bronchitis, 
insomnia and fatigue (Chang and But 1986). Another closely related species, the Indian 
senega (Polygala chinensis), is used in similar ways. 


Economics of Seneca Snakeroot 


(a) Traditional Harvesting 


Canada (particularly the provinces of Manitoba and Saskatechwan) has long been the 
major supplier of wild seneca snakeroot (Gillett 1968). Plants from the Canadian prairie 
provinces were known commercially as the ‘Northern’ or ‘Manitoba’ variety, and were 
held in high esteem due to their large size. McColl (1886), in a report to Prime Minister 
MacDonald, stated that Aboriginal peoples of the Rosseau River reserve (approxi- 
mately 60 km south of Winnipeg) ‘... have been for a number of years extensively 
engaged in gathering seneca snake root, for which they annually receive about ten 
thousand dollars’, a considerable sum in 1886. Hudson Bay Company operations in 
eastern Saskatchewan and Manitoba were major suppliers of seneca snakeroot through- 
out the 19th and early 20th centuries (Briggs 1988). In 1883, N.M.W.J. McKenzie wrote 
of the harvesting of seneca snakeroot by the Plains Cree of Canada: 


... saw that senega or Snakeroot was in great demand in the States. It seemed to be 
the chief composition in nearly all patent medicines and we had many acres of it 
growing all over the reserve; in fact there was an abundance of it all over the country. 
I knew the root well, as the Indians always used it for their own medicinal preparations 
... Senega root was worth all the way from 25 to 85 cents per pound ...[.$0.55 to 
$1.90/kg.] some of them made as muchas $5 aday ... Snakeroot digging soon became 
a great industry all over the country ... for several years later when I would be 
travelling by rail, at any of the little stations from which butter and eggs were shipped, 
you would always see a few sacks of Snakeroot in the shipment. (McKenzie 1921). 


Between 1919-1957 exports reached several hundred thousand dollars annually. 
Harvesting peaked in 1930 at approximately 330,000 kg of dried root, but this dropped 
off to about 68,000 kg by the mid-1950’s (Hlady and Poston 1959). During the 1950’s, 
seventy-five percent of the world’s supply of the root was harvested from the Interlake 
region of Manitoba, providing an annual income of $150,000 to the local Aboriginal 
peoples (Shipley 1956). The dried root was purchased by the R.S. Robinson company 
of Winnipeg, which sold it to dealers in Europe, Japan, the United States, and Cuba. 
Seneca snakeroot was harvested by the Aboriginal peoples of Easterville, Manitoba 
until 1960, when the price became too low to justify collection (Landa 1969). 
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Demand for the product declined after 1960, so that by the mid-1960’s the harvest 
was no longer commercially important (Gillett 1968). The plant was delisted from the 
United States National Formulary in 1960. Commercial demand for the product 
apparently remained low until the mid-1980’s, but by 1987 brokers in Winnipeg were 
handling 9-10 tonnes of dried root (Briggs 1988). Demand for the product remains high 
among herbalists and pharmaceutical companies (Crellin and Philpott 1990). Doug 
Elsasser, a broker in Togo, Saskatchewan, reports that the current demand greatly 
exceeds supply. He purchased an estimated 230 kg in 1995, selling it to the TransHerb 
company in Montreal and to brokers in North Carolina, Korea and Japan. He stated that 
he could have sold 11,500 kg, so high is the demand. Similar information was provided 
by Dave Buck, a buyer in The Pas, Manitoba. He purchased an estimated 450 kg in 
1995, but could have sold at least 6,800 kg. He sells the dried root to pharmaceutical 
companies in the United States and Europe, and to a Vancouver broker for export to 
Japan. 

Today, seneca snakeroot is dug using a small pointed shovel or pick-axe. Diggers 
tend to select the largest plants, and generally dig in areas where the ground is loose. 
The main rootstock is removed (resulting in some loss of smaller root branches) and 
the shoots are twisted off and discarded. The taproot is placed in a bag that is generally 
worn over the shoulder. Roots are later cleaned with water and spread out on screens 
to dry. Prices for the dried root fluctuate but have increased in recent years. Prices in 
1995 varied from $14.00 to $18.00/kg (depending on the quality of the root, and the 
buyer), compared with $10.00 to $11.00/kg in the previous two years. MacArthur 
(1994) estimates the current annual harvest at 9-10 tonnes, which represents an 
important monetary supplement for Aboriginal peoples. 


(b) Utilization 


Martindale’s Pharmacopoeia (Reynolds 1993) lists 36 proprietary products containing 
seneca snakeroot, most of which are produced in France, Spain and Switzerland. The 
Canadian Pharmaceutical Association (1995) lists six cold remedies containing seneca 
snakeroot. Transherb (Montreal) uses seneca snakeroot as an ingredient in toothpaste. 
Homeocan (Montreal) manufactures a tincture containing seneca snakeroot for treating 
coughs and colds. A number of proprietary products from Asia also contain seneca 
snakeroot, and some of these are exported to North America (e.g. ‘Nin Jiom’ herbal 
cough syrup). The root is also used in veterinary medicine as an antitussive in 
sedative-expectorant complexes (Rossoff 1974). The dried root used in proprietary 
medicines originates from wild populations in North America, or from commercial 
plantations in Japan (Prescott-Allen and Prescott-Allen 1986). 

Seneca snakeroot is used mainly for its expectorant properties (British Pharmaco- 
poeia 1993). It is used as a treatment for coughs and colds, respiratory tract disorders 
and infections, catarrh (inflammation of mucous membrane), bronchopulmonary secre- 
tory disorders, and as a paediatric syrup (Martindale’s Pharmacopoeia 1993). It is 
generally sold as a syrup, as cough drops, in concentrated solutions (tinctures), or as a 
prepared tea. In such cases, seneca snakeroot is often mixed with other natural herbal 
products. In Asia and Europe, unprocessed dried root is also sold for use in herbal tea 
preparations. In Vienna, Austria, dried seneca root is available in local pharmacies 
($175/kg wholesale, $550/kg retail) for use in herbal tea preparations (M. Hauser, pers. 
comm.). Recent research in Japan indicates that seneca snakeroot has the ability to ‘trap’ 
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alcohol and route it to the large intestine without being absorbed into the bloodstream 
(Conlon 1995). 


(c) Supply, Demand, and Commercialization 


The widespread interest in natural product medicine has resulted in a greatly increased 
demand for traditional herbal products. Due to its effective expectorant properties, 
seneca snakeroot has seen a strong economic resurgence in recent years. Demand for 
the product is particularly high among herbalists and some pharmaceutical companies 
in Europe and Asia, but demand within North America has also increased. 

Although wild populations have been harvested in Manitoba and adjacent parts of 
Saskatchewan for at least 100 years, concern has been expressed regarding the sustain- 
ability of these populations. Increasing demand for seneca snakeroot will undoubtedly 
place populations under increased harvesting pressure. Habitat loss (particularly in the 
grasslands of southern Manitoba and Saskatchewan) is also a concern. 

Cultivation is an obvious alternative to harvesting wild populations. Seneca snake- 
root has not been cultivated in Canada, but it has been introduced into cultivation in 
India, Japan, China and Russia (Gillett 1968, Briggs 1988). The Japanese are cultivating 
a variety of the species (Japanese senega, Polygala senega var. latifolia) on a modest 
scale (Wallis 1967, Catling and Small 1994). The Japanese embassy in Ottawa reports 
that 72 farmers grew some 10 tonnes of commercial root in 1993. Following an 
interview of one of the authors (N.C. Kenkel) on CBC national radio in October 1995, 
numerous inquiries from Canadian farmers and herbalists interested in growing the 
plant commercially were received. 


Current Research in Canada 


We are currently undertaking studies in the Interlake region of Manitoba to obtain 
baseline information on the biology of seneca snakeroot. We are focussing primarily 
on the following: (a) a description of the habitats in which the species is most abundant, 
including a description of associated species and physical factors (soil characteristics, 
disturbance regime, slope and aspect, degree of shading); (b) a summary of species 
phenology (e.g. dates of shoot growth, flowering, and seed production); (c) studies of 
population structure (size distribution of plants in natural populations); and, (d) propa- 
gation of the species (seed germination studies, and root-shoot propagation). 

Using this information, specific recommendations for the sustainable harvesting of 
wild populations in central and northern Manitoba will be developed. Recommenda- 
tions for environmentally-friendly cultivation of seneca snakeroot will also be made. 

Public and private sector institutions in Saskatchewan are currently working on the 
commercial propagation of seneca snakeroot (MacArthur 1994). Given the increased 
demand and price for this natural product, profitable cultivation of the species is likely 
in the near future. Aboriginal peoples in Saskatchewan and Manitoba should be 
encouraged to develop low-maintenance plantations of the species in order to supple- 
ment their income and help sustain wild populations. According to Gillett (1968), it 
takes approximately four years to obtain a crop from seed. In developing plant material 
for commercial purposes, attention should be paid to possible ecotypic variation in 
prairie populations of the species. We have noted considerable variation in the species 
when growing in different habitats. Whether this reflects habitat differences in resource 
availability (light, nutrients and water), or genetic variation among populations, remains 
to be demonstrated. 
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Wild Rice in Manitoba 


David Punter' 


Abstract 


This paper provides a short overview of the history of wild rice production and use 
by Aboriginal peoples in Manitoba. Explores historical/traditional harvesting meth- 
ods alone and in combination with modern harvesting methods. Discusses the 
Manitoba Wild Rice Act (1987), and its effect upon the wild rice harvest and trade. 
References are made to rice camps, communal block harvest arrangements, seeding 
programs,wild rice management programs, paddy production, and industry outlook. 
The potential exists for more First Nations involvement in the wild rice industry but 
this will be tempered by the understandable desire by many to maintain the cultural 
aspects of the crop and harvest. 


Wild Rice is an annual, aquatic grass, related to white rice (Oryza sativa) but belonging 
to a different tribe of the grass family (Gramineae). The genus Zizania includes two 
species that are widespread in North America; Zizania aquatica L. (Southern wild rice) 
which occurs in the eastern U.S. and north to the Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers, and 
Zizania palustris (Fig. 1) of which there are two varieties, var. palustris (Northern wild 
rice) and var. interior (Interior wild rice). Southern wild rice produces an abundance 
of small, thin grains that are of little interest to humans whereas the grains of Z. palustris 
are large and form the basis of the traditional harvest. The natural range of var. palustris 
centres on the Great Lakes, while var. interior is native to the north central States and 
southern Manitoba. Both varieties have been introduced as far afield as northern 
California, British Columbia, Yukon, and Prince Edward Island (Fig. 2) and interbreed- 
ing has tended to blur the distinctions between them. They grow in water ranging from 
a few centimetres to two metres in depth, preferring an alluvial, organic, mildly acidic 
substrate and gently moving water. More information on the biology of wild rice can 
be obtained from Aiken et al. (1988). 

Wild rice is highly nutritious. In comparison with other cereals it is rich (12-15%) 
in high quality protein as well as minerals, B vitamins and fibre (Table 1). Despite the 
low total fat content, which means that it keeps well without becoming rancid, essential 
fatty acids are well represented. These beneficial properties were early recognized and 
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Figure 1. Zizania palustris. A. Whole plant in flower. B. Junction of leaf sheath and 
blade showing ligule. C. Staminate floret. D. Pistillate floret. 


exploited by the native tribes around the Great Lakes. McAndrews (1947) has provided 
pollen evidence for an abundance of wild rice in east-central Minnesota about 2,500 
years before present (B.P.) at a site later (ca 1,000 B.P.) occupied by the Late Woodland 
culture. Wild rice was used as a staple carbohydrate, the northern equivalent of corn. 
As the Aboriginal people became less migratory after European contact, it was traded 
with the voyageurs. In the Ojibway culture, manomin is more than a food, assuming a 
mystical, almost sacred, significance with an extensive folklore. Vennum (1988) gives 
a detailed account of the legends and ceremonies associated with it. One of his 
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OCCURRENCE IN CANADA OF 
NORTHERN WILD RICE 
ZIZANIA PALUSTRIS 


Wf, Oistribution of 2. palustris 


Figure 2. Distribution of Northern Wild Rice in Canada. 


correspondents suggests that rice ‘has not been planted but comes up where the spirit 
wants it.” This may be true in the sense that it is difficult to predict where rice will grow 
successfully but there is little doubt that much of its ancient spread has been attributable 
to man’s influence too. 

The historical harvesting method involved paddling or poling through the stand in 
canoes, tapping the rice kernels into the boat with a pair of sticks. Since the kernels 
ripen over a period of three to four weeks and fall (shatter) as they ripen, the harvesting 
operation was repeated several times. This was an inefficient process, collecting only 
about 10% of the total grain production and leaving more than enough to start the next 
crop. Crop density and productivity vary greatly from year to year on account of 
fluctuations in climatic and other environmental conditions. In a good harvest season 
experienced canoe harvesters can collect as much as 200 kilograms per day. 

Wild rice camps were established annually at productive sites. The start and 
frequency of the harvest were controlled by a ‘rice chief’ or council who would inspect 
the crop regularly. They also regulated the conduct of the harvesters to ensure that 
damage was minimized and all received a fair share of the crop. In some Minnesota 
communities the rice was bound — bundles of standing rice stalks were tied together 
as the first kernels reached the ‘milk’ stage. This practice allowed harvesters to identify 
their rice, discouraged birds, reduced the amount of shattering due to wind and made 
harvesting easier. It seems not to have been common in Manitoba and now appears to 
have been abandoned even in Minnesota, probably because it is too labour intensive. 
There is little published information on the history of the wild rice harvest in southern 
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SESS SSS SSS SS Se 
Table 1. Nutritional Value of Wild Rice Compared to Other Grains (per 


100 units; dashes denote lack of data) 
ea SSS SSS SSS EEE ————————————————e 


Wild Rice White Rice Oat Floor Corn Meal 
(raw) (raw) (whole grain) (whole grain) 

Moisture (g) 7.6 10.6 122 10.0 
Food energy (calories) 360 370 365 364 
Protein (g) 10.5 6.9 ay, 9.0 
Fat (g) 1.0 0.7 4.2 4.0 
Carbohydrate, total (g) 79.4 81.2 70.2 ee, 
Crude fiber (g) 1.4 1.0 — — 
Total dietary fiber (g) 5.7 1.6 10.9 — 
Ash (g) 1.5 0.6 1.7 1.1 
Calcium (mg) 21 i3 a 5 
Iron (mg) 1.93 3.70 4.94 4.04 
Magnesium (mg) 177 33 125 167 
Phosphorus (mg) 433 116 368 43 
Sodium (mg) 46 4 2 45 
Potassium (mg) 427 68 368 276 
Zinc (mg) 5.96 1.09 2.78 1.97 
Copper (mg) 0.52 0.15 0.45 0.20 
Ascorbic acid (mg) 0 0 0 0 
Thiamin (mg) 115 A9 39 40 
Riboflavin (mg) 262 13 057 12 
Niacin (mg) 6.733 4.63 2.00 2.09 
Pantothenic acid (mg) 2.488 0.88 2.507 2.74 
Vitamin B6 (mg) 391 15 16 ot 
Folacin (mcg) 109 43 25 27 
Vitamin A value 19 a — 148* 


Source: United States Dept. of Agriculture Human Nutrition Information Service, December 1986 
* yellow corn meal 
N.B. The relatively low mineral content of white rice results from polishing in processing. 


Manitoba but one may reasonably assume that it was managed much as in adjacent 
Minnesota. 

Harvesting in recent years has become increasingly mechanized, first with rotating 
reels mounted on outboard-powered boats and then with ‘speedheads’ — trays with 
back screens that can be raised and lowered — mounted on air boats. In either case the 
tray gently hits the rice stems, causing the ripe grain to be dislodged and caught. After 
the boat has passed, the stems soon stand upright again and the remaining kernels 
continue to ripen. Although the First Nations have adopted these methods for much of 
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Figure 3. Traditional methods for processing wild rice at Rice Lake, Ontario. 1. 
Parching. 2. ‘Dancing’ to separate the grain from the hulls. 3. Winnowing. Adapted from 


historic postcards 
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the crop, a proportion is still harvested in the traditional manner. Rice camps are a 
continuing tradition in the Whiteshell region of Manitoba and at Lac du Bois where the 
Williams family has maintained the combination of ancient and modern methods 
practiced by native and non-native harvesters. 

Once harvested, the green kernels must be processed by parching to reduce the 
moisture content, partially gelatinize the starch, and loosen the hulls. The rice was 
traditionally parched in an iron kettle over an open fire, then ‘danced’ underfoot in a 
basket or lined pit to remove the hulls and winnowed by tossing in the breeze (Fig. 3). 
Nowadays large-scale processing involves rotary, cylindrical parching ovens, roller or 
paddle dehullers and gravity tables for separation and sizing. 

Since World War II, the control and management of the wild rice harvest has moved 
away from the First Nations as the crop has become more industrialized and mecha- 
nized. With the passage of the Manitoba Wild Rice Act in 1987, all wild rice growing 
naturally in water bodies on Crown Lands has become subject to provincial regulation. 
Seeding and harvesting may only be carried out with appropriate authorization. Under 
the Act certain localities may be designated as (a) non-license areas (anyone may 
harvest without approval), (b) areas for hand picking (anyone may harvest manually 
without license or permit), (c) areas where First Nations persons or bands may harvest 
without license or permit for their own household use. Wild rice harvested elsewhere 
under license or permit may only be purchased by a permitted buyer, is subject to a 
royalty payment, and to controlled transportation and export. 

Although the portion of southeastern Manitoba, especially the Whiteshell region, 
covered by Treaty 3 is the traditional harvesting area within the province, no specific 
mention of wild rice was included in the treaty. Thus, the Province has assumed control 
of the harvest there under a communal block harvest arrangement. Areas are zoned for 
hand or machine harvesting and administered by representatives of the Interlake Tribal 
Council, the Southeast Tribal Council, the Sagkeeng First Nation, the Lands Branch, 
the Parks Branch, and the R.C.M.P. Opening of the manual and machine harvest is 
determined by Natural Resource Officers to help prevent conflicts. 

During the 1970s and 1980s Manitoba Natural Resources operated a trial seeding 
program in a number of lakes on the east side of Lake Winnipeg in conjunction with 
bands at Little Grand Rapids, Pauingassi and Poplar River. More recently this was 
extended to lakes further north. The program has now been discontinued but First 
Nations can still obtain licenses for the lakes close to their reserves. The greatest 
expansion of the wild rice harvesting area has occurred in the region north of The Pas. 
There the Mathias Colomb band has taken over and licensed a number of previously 
seeded lakes between Pukatawagan and Lake Kississing. Leonard Mackenzie (now 
deceased) ran a program from 1989 to 1993 at Kisseynew Lake through the Northwest 
Wild Rice Growers Co-op to provide on-the-job training in wild rice management for 
northern First Nations members. Some graduates of the program are now managing 
their own leases in that area and around Norway House. 

A major influence on the wild rice industry has been the development of paddy 
production based on shatter-resistant selections, from the late 1960s in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin and more recently (after 1978) in northern California. The resulting much 
increased productivity has had the effect of depressing the price of green rice (Table 
2). However, high capital and operating costs associated with land acquisition, irriga- 
tion, machinery (especially combines), and chemicals have been a hindrance in Mani- 
toba where growing conditions are less favourable for the shatter resistant selections. 
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Table 2: Historical Value and Production of Wild Rice (Green) (1993 


Manitoba Agricultural Yearbook, p. 119) 
i a i nn i et! 


Producer Value 


Year Production Price per Kilogram TOTAL 
(kilograms) $ ($000) 
1970 67 563 0.88 60 
1971 226 720 1.10 250 
1972 272 598 132 361 
1973 284 489 1.54 439 
1974 62 231 1.76 110 
1975 64 622 1.98 128 
1976 159 383 2,20 351 
1977 523 614 2.87 L312 
1978 215 022 4.98 1,071 
1979 271 058 4.70 1,273 
1980 452 815 1.39 629 
1981 205 396 3.44 706 
1982 188 243 2.45 461 
1983 132 255 3.26 497 
1984 282 116 3.96 1,135 
1985 293 098 je | 677 
1986 388 636 1.98 770 
1987 748 440 1.14 940 
1988 743 904 1.36 1,017 
1989 544 320 1.65 900 
1990 498 960 1.87 935 
1991r 590 900 1.76 1,040 
1992r 159 000 1.65 262 
1993 36 300 1.76 64 


In the early 1970s pilot paddies were established at Fort Alexander, Fisher River 
and The Pas reserves and a 220 acre operational paddy at Brokenhead I.R., with funding 
from federal and provincial governments and management assistance from Dr. John 
Stewart of the Department of Botany, University of Manitoba. Other non-native paddies 
were developed at Sprague, Piney, Starbuck, Whitemouth, and Great Falls. Today these 
have all ceased operation because of a combination of financial and management 
problems and competition from the U.S. However lake rice production has been thriving 
in Canada based on the higher quality, gourmet product (larger, more attractive kernels), 
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lower capital and operating costs, and potential for ‘organic’ status. Relative production 
in million kilograms of processed wild rice, though variable between seasons, is now 
approximately as follows: California 4; Minnesota 2; Saskatchewan 0.8; Manitoba 0.7, 
and Ontario 0.5. 

It is difficult to estimate the proportion of the Manitoba crop produced by First 
Nations. It is certainly lower than in Saskatchewan but still significant, especially in 
the Whiteshell region. 

The potential exists for more First Nations involvement in the wild rice industry but 
this will be tempered by the understandable desire by many to maintain the cultural 
aspects of the crop and harvest. 
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Exploring the Myths 
of Manomin 


Kathi Avery Kinew' 


Abstract 


This paper explores the myths surrounding the history of wild rice origins and uses 
in North America and explains the relationship of this important staple to the 
Anishinaabe people and its spiritual and cultural importance — essentially the 
Manominikenshii or Anishinaabe wild rice culture. Also examined are the legends, 
teachings, and oral traditions related to the origin and use of the wild rice plant, 
conveying the ritual and richness associated with wild rice from the workmanship, 
to processing, marketing, modern trade and economic realities. 


To understand manomin or wild rice in Anishinaabe terms, it is necessary to explore 
the ancient mythology and explode some of the modern myths. To begin, wild rice is 
not rice. Wild rice or Zizania aquatica is ‘an annual aquatic grass that grows in shallow 
lakes and rivers throughout eastern and north central North America’ (Aiken et al. 
1988:7). In botanical terms, there are specific stages of rice growth. After the ice breaks 
in spring, usually mid to late April, germination begins with the wild rice seed buried 
in the mud underwater. It sprouts a first root that grows to anchor the plant firmly against 
the water current. The stem grows upward through the water, creating other branch 
stems (tillers), from basal nodes just below the water. From this submerged stage, thin, 
pale green ribbon like leaves appear floating on the surface of the water. This floating 
leaf stage occurs in mid to late June, with 2-3 leaves per plant floating according to the 
wind and the waves. Slowly these submerged leaves begin to bend upward with the 
growth of the tiller, and aerial leaves emerge, larger and ‘more robust’. The uppermost 
leaf, called the flag, is surrounded by the developing flowering panicle. Male spikelets 
are on the lower flexible branches with female spikelets extending higher in the plant. 
Wind pollination starts in late July and continues until all tillers are pollinated. Grains 
develop in a casing and are shed about four weeks after fertilization. The grains change 
from milky texture to powdered flour to a hard shell, and ripen gradually (Aiken et al. 
1988:11-20, Vennum 1988:17, van de Vorst 1985:33-34). 

Secondly, wild rice is also not wild. Wild rice grows from seed each year and owes 
its expansive territory to the Aboriginal peoples who sowed it beyond its original 
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territory (Moodie 1987, Syms 1982). Genetically, wild rice today is essentially the same 
as it was when first explorers found certain Indigenous peoples of eastern North 
America using it as a staple food. 

Wild rice is called ‘manomin’ by the Anishinaabe people, in reference to its sacred 
nature — ‘man’ referring to Kizhe Manito, the Great Spirit who created this grain, and 
min’, in reference to a ‘good berry’ or ‘delicacy’ (Tobasonakwut Kinew, interview 
1978). The well developed and detailed language Anishinabeg have for the manomin 
plant provide initial clues to the significance of ricing culture to the Anishinaabe society 
and people. For example, the month of the harvest moon from mid August to mid 
September is called Manominigiisis, the wild rice moon, or manominikegiisis, the wild 
rice picking moon (Tobasonakwut Kinew 1979). The beliefs, ceremonies and activities 
attached to this season may be described as Manominikenshii or Anishinaabe wild rice 
culture (Tobasonakwut Kinew 1991). 

There are several legends and teachings related to the origin and use of the manomin 
plant. Chief Herb Redsky of Shoal Lake #40 believes that Anishinaabe people had a 
vision to understand the plant and learn the complex way or processing, that is, 
separating the grain from its husk. Thus, Anishinaabeg have their relationship to 
manomin deeply ingrained within their psyche, through the medium of atasokaanan, 
as told by the Elders from generation to generation. Adisonkaanan ‘interface between 
what can be known and what can never be discovered, the mystery that transcends all 
human research’ (Campbell 1990). Such myths are ‘important to live life with the 
knowledge of mystery and your own mystery’ and ‘bring us into a level of conscious- 
ness which is spiritual’ (Campbell 1990). 

One of the legends about manomin may assist our understanding. The great teacher 
in Anishinaabe legends, Nanabozhoo has been called a trickster for his supernatural 
abilities to transform into other animals or rocks and trees, and for his art of deception. 
Actually, Nanabozhoo is considered the original Anishinaabe (Kinew 1978, Benton- 
Binai 1981). The relating of his inventions and discoveries, along with his foibles and 
failings, are lessons in survival and cooperation in this world. 


Albert Reagan in the 1910s collected the story: “Manabozhoo [Wenabozhoo] goes 
Visiting”.... On his journey, the hero comes to a distant village of his people. 
Duck-Bill invites him home, but his wife has nothing to feed the guest: “Get things 
ready,” commanded Duck-Bill. “I'll get you something to cook.” Then the men 
continued to tell more stories for a considerable time. As the [cooking] stones began 
to show a white heat, Duck-Bill began to flap his wings. In a few minutes he flew 
over the country to a rice field and soon returned with his mouth full of rice. This rice 
he put in the cooking tray and it soon swelled till it had filled the whole vessel. His 
wife then threw in the heated stones and in due time a feast of wild rice was set out 
before them and they had all that they wished to eat. 


On the following day Wenabozhoo reciprocates, and his wife is without food for her 
guest. Attempting the same solution, Wenobozhoo changes himself into a large 
clumsy duck and flies off to find wild rice. On his return, he loses his balance, falls, 
and injures himself badly, but manages to stagger to the cooking tray to spit out the 
rice he has gathered. Instead and unexpectedly, out flows sour mud, quickly filling 
the tray. Wenabozhoo has mistakenly turned himself into a mud-diver. The horrible 
odor of the mud causes the wife to throw it out, whereupon Duck-Bill gets rice for 
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them. Once it is cooked, Duck-Bill refuses to eat it, saying, “No...This is for hungry 
people. My people have plenty to eat.” (Vennum 1988:63-64) 


The humour of the above passage should not mislead people. This legend is a 
teaching, which conveys the ritual and richness associated with wild rice. The story 
speaks to the qualities of manomin as a tasty food, with the ability to fill anyone’s 
stomach! It speaks to its purpose as a lasting, nourishing food to be shared. Anishinaabe 
teachings throughout rice country, and particularly in Treaty #3, speak of the spiritual 
origins of manomin and the reverence due to this plant. 

These sacred stories and explanations originate with the atasokaanak, the ancestors 
that Anishinaabeg see dancing in the wawatay, the northern lights. As Elder Alex Skead 
of Wauzhushk Onigum relates, ‘there is a word older than manomin, and that is Manito 
gitigaan, the Great Spirit’s Garden’ (Annual Assembly of Grand Council Treaty #3, 
October 1988). This concept embodies the understanding that the Great Spirit gave a 
special gift to the Anishinaabe people, a gift that needs to be tended and cared for, like 
in a garden. “Manito Gitigaan also connotes the gift of food, sustenance, medicine. 
Eating manomin at a ceremony is to us like taking mass to a Catholic.’ (Tobasonakwut 
Kinew 1992). 

Manomin is used in making offerings to the Creator. In some Anishinaabe ceremo- 
nies, wild rice is part of the food dish burned as an offering to Kisha Manito. 


Even a small amount is enough for the Creator to do whatever is chosen, to feed others 
in the life hereafter or to use in reseeding the plant on earth. In funerals, a kind of 
pemmican is made of wild rice, berries, tobacco to eat on the journey to the life 
hereafter. My mother used manomin as a poultice to cure people, because of its 
properties of absorption. Mothers would wean babies to manomin in a fish broth. 
Manomin was essential to our people because it could be kept for a long time. 
(Tobasonakwut Kinew 1991). 


To understand the essentially spiritual relationship that Anishinaabe people have to 
manomin, one can visit the jigging pits worn in the rocks of the Whiteshell, where 
manomin was danced upon to loosen the grain from the husk, or read the rock paintings 
throughout the other boundary waters of Treaty #3 territory. 

One of the most exciting pieces of evidence of the spiritual and cultural importance 
of manomin to the Anishinaabeg is the painting of an ‘anthropomorphic (human-like) 
manomin figure’ on a rock face on Lake of the Woods (Figure 1: Royal Ontario 
Museum, rock painting #108). The panel is a replica of the rock painting located on the 
south shore of Kichi Nayashi (the Aulneau Peninsula) on Lake of the Woods, near Split 
Rock Island. At the upper right corner, one can see the manomin man with a root-like 
leg structure, a body as a spreading leaf and grain such as manomin, and a pointed head. 
Manomin man (called the ‘Rice Chief’ by G. Rajnovich, pers. comm. 1992, 1994) is 
connected in this rock painting to kichi nameh (the great sturgeon). This is a fish that 
was a mainstay of Anishinaabe diet and economy, and also a major dodem (clan) symbol 
for the Boundary Waters. To the left of the manomin man is a figure that may be a 
Mite’iwin lodge, but it has been ‘almost totally obscured by lichen’ (Royal Ontario 
Museum replication, figure below). Immediately adjacent to and to the right of 
manomin man is a very characteristic painting of a chisiki inini (medicine man) doing 
a chisiki (shaking tent). The chisiki is a uniquely Anishinaabe ceremony of ancient 
times, recorded in many historic journals, and one still practiced by Anishinaabeg today. 
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Figure 1. Royal Ontario Museum, rock painting #108. 


The chisiki inini (medicine man) enters a small, cylindrical shaking tent, and calls spirits 
of animals and people. They are to answer questions given to him from petitioners who 
seek to know about health, safety, future of themselves or family members, or about 
other matters. The bear figure on top of the shaking tent may indicate the very great 
power at work in this particular ceremony or may be the actual dodem of the artist and 
visionary. The line descending to the right of the chisiki (shaking tent) is attached to an 
obvious depiction of the Mite’iwin lodge (Kinew 1993). Thus, manomin man is both a 
central focus of the painting and indelibly linked with major symbols of the Mite’iwin 
religion. 

This rock painting evidences the very significant role of manomin to the Anishinaabe 
people and their Mite’iwin religion, a fact that has been attested to many times by the 
Elders of Treaty #3. To call manomin a plant only is to demean it in the eyes of many 
Anishinaabeg. To call it wild demeans the people. The notion of wild rice underlines 
the irrational nature of the debate about Native rights in Canada. What clouds the debate 
about Anishinaabeg and their rights to care for the Great Spirit’s Garden are the myths 
perpetrated against the First Peoples. It is the ‘wildness’ of wild rice that connotes the 
‘wildness’ of the Indian and the ‘untamed wilderness’ areas where it grows. It is as 
difficult for non-Indians to see wild rice as a cultivated, managed crop in the northern 
wilderness, as it is for people to believe that Anishinaabeg developed the science, 
technology, and governance of manomin. Yet manomin has been tended and cared for 
by Anishinaabe people, and its territory deliberately spread by these people, since time 
immemorial — since long before memory. This caretaking entailed checking plant 
growth and maintaining water levels; protecting manomin from predators, competing 
plants, and the elements; preparing equipment; harvesting, processing, and trading; and 
conducting appropriate ceremonies. 
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Non-Indian business voices have their own ‘myths’, the kind of fashioned facts 
which Anishinaabe people know to be false. Yet the majority society repeats falsehoods 
about Aboriginal people daily, and does so with authority, through larger society’s 
major organs of communication — from newspapers and radio phone-in shows to 
government reports and university lectures. It is precisely the public exposure that 
renders these daily falsehoods into a reality, and repetition in daily discourse that 
elevates them to mythical status. Edelman posits that belief in such myths is ‘reassuring 
regardless of validity’ and the very fact that it is ‘widely accepted...discourages 
sceptical inquiry’ (Edelman 1977:3). This is certainly the case with manomin and the 
Anishinaabe people of Treaty #3, from early historical accounts to modern day 
government publications. 

The earliest version of such ‘myths’ began with the first explorers who visited the 
Boundary Waters ricebowl. “They reap, without sowing it, a king of rye which grows 
wild in their meadows, and is considered quite superior to Indian corn’ (Jesuit Relations 
44:275 in Grand Council Treaty #3, 1975:1). Despite the presumptuousness of this 
observation, it has been so often repeated that it is today an accepted ‘fact’. This is a 
myth of major impact because it depicts the Anishinaabe people as mere gatherers with 
a limited understanding of the plant, rather than the reality that the management of 
manomin enabled the people and the plant to grow and expand their territory. Accepting 
the ‘they reap but do not sow’ myth allows newcomers unlimited access to this 
marvellous plant, and does not convey any sense of the tending and care required of 
‘Manito gitigaan’ . And it allows scientists, rice paddy farmers, non-Indian businessmen 
in the wild rice industry today to state, and believe, that they and their non-Indian culture 
developed the science and technology of wild rice. 

Another ‘myth’ that prevents understanding and acceptance of Anishinaabe govern- 
ance over this plant is the dual concept of ‘progress’ and ‘development’. Indians and 
newcomers are viewed by the newcomers as being on an evolutionary scale of 
development. The non-Native entrepreneur of the 1930s and 1950s are considered the 
beginning of modern industry. In acknowledging these twentieth century ‘pioneers’ of 
locally based industry, this myth effectively eliminates centuries of prehistoric inter- 
tribal trade as well as the essential role that Anishinaabeg played in providing wild rice 
to the voyageurs and trading posts. In the late 18th century, Alexander Henry stated 
that he and his men would never have been able to continue as far as they did without 
manomin (wild rice) provided by the Indians. Once processed as grain, manomin may 
last indefinitely and provide a welcome change and high protein staple for fur traders 
and voyageurs. Yet within modern business-oriented society of today, there is no 
acknowledgement of the discovery and inventiveness of the people who brought this 
plant into use as a food, medicine and life-giving source of connection to the Creator. 

Ironically, non-Native entrepreneurs are not adverse to promoting and marketing 
their product as Indian or Native even when it is American paddy rice chemically treated 
and mechanically harvested. And, they continue to do this despite labelling laws in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, and the lack of any in Manitoba and Ontario. Anyone 
wishing to support Aboriginal achievement should read the label and packaging to see 
if a First Nation connection is documented. The achievement of Anishinaabe peoples 
in caring for the Great Spirit’s Garden includes the tending of manomin throughout all 
stages of growth, the development of processing techniques which stood the test of time 
for centuries, and more recently, appropriate technology in utilizing machines in ways 
not damaging to manomin. 
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A most significant Anishinaabe achievement is their political regime on the rice 
fields which can be characterized as one of the longest continuing forms of Anishinaabe 
self-government. The Anishinaabe governance of the Great Spirit’s Garden continued 
during the many decades when the federal government and its Indian Act wrenched 
children from their families for months, even years at a time to attend residential school 
where the bible and plough were thought to be able to assimilate these youngsters into 
European society and take the pagan Indian out of the children. Anishinaabe governance 
continued during the decades when Anishinaabe names were replaced with English 
ones, when traditional leaders were deposed at the whim of the Indian agent, and during 
a time when Indian lands were being taken over and removed from Anishinaabe 
caretaking. And, amazingly enough, Anishinaabe governance of what the Ontario and 
Manitoba provinces belatedly called a “crown resource,’ continued throughout the 
onslaught of provincial legislative and judicial action against treaty Indians hunting and 
fishing according to their tradition and treaty right. Historically and today, Anishinaa- 
beg continue to prepare for the harvest to exercise their tradition and their right to 
organize the rice fields, to process the rice, and to market their gift from the Great Spirit. 

Once the ice broke up in spring the people checked the growth of the rice and ensured 
that competitors like water lilies did not take over the terrain or that predators such as 
muskrats would not harm the plant. The people trapped the muskrats, and, later, when 
the grain began to mature often bundled the long stalks of rice to ensure the winds and 
blackbirds did not take the grains before they could be harvested. Water levels were 
monitored, and depending upon the location, Anishinaabeg might have raised or 
lowered the water levels in smaller bays to encourage manomin growth. In preparation 
for the harvest, the people carved their cedar ricing sticks and prepared their canoes and 
stick poles for pushing through the fields. In June they gathered the birchbark for canoes, 
winnowing baskets and other buckets used to hold the processed rice. As renowned 
Smithsonian enthologist A.E. Jenks stated in 1900, manomin provides a portrait of ‘an 
Aboriginal economic activity which is absolutely unique, and in which no article is 
employed not of aboriginal conception and workmanship.’ (Jenks 1990:1019). 

There are many stages of workmanship involved: the carving of the cedar picking 
sticks, the harvesting from canoe with one person pushing the canoe and the other 
reaching with a picking stick to bend the stalk over the canoe, and with the other hand 
and stick firmly but gently thrashing the grains into the canoe, the roasting of the 
manomin on shore, dancing in the jigging pits to separate the husks from the grain, and 
the winnowing of the husks in the wind, and leaving the grains in the birchbark basket. 

Until the 1950s, almost all manomin was sold in this traditionally processed way by 
Anishinaabeg. The non-Native entrepreneurs who purchased rice bought it already 
processed and then marketed it as is. Gradually, non-Natives built gas-fired ovens 
capable of drying rice in huge rotating drums and developed thrashing drums with 
paddles inside to separate the grains and a blower to get rid of the husks. Then, buyers 
began to buy the rice green, right off the lake. Anishinaabeg could process their own 
in a traditional way and still make money by selling to the buyer at lakeside. But an 
immense change had taken place. It was no longer a seller’s market. Once rice is 
processed, it will last indefinitely; if kept green, off the lake, there is a limited time 
before fermentation begins. Thus, whatever is picked must be sold quickly and the buyer 
can dictate price. Thus began what has been called the ‘capitalization of a traditional 
pursuit’ (Lithman 1973). And Anishinaabeg were introduced into a new economy 
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where they no longer negotiated the terms of the sale but became the bottom of the rung 
of the economic ladder of wild rice industry. 

Through the years, non-Native business people have expanded their hold in the 
industry through a combination of better access to capital and decision-makers regard- 
ing allocations of land and land use permits, and through changes in the culture of wider 
society. In this age of technopoly, control over what has not been deemed a ‘crop’ 
consists of research and development in paddy and lake fields and follow-up paper 
regulations and policies designed to entrench the vested interests of government and 
industry. In the 1960s-70s, University of Minnesota research and development pro- 
duced the first non-shattering grain, that is, a grain that ripens all at once, enabling more 
efficient harvesting (Aiken et al. 1988, Vennum 1988:240). Natural manomin shatters 
or ripens gradually, and this was gauged by the leader on the rice field who ordered the 
pickers to rest the rice for a few days before picking again when the next grains ripened. 

There are major economic and cultural changes in the rice fields today. Most First 
Nations operate under some version of the ancient form of governance in the Great 
Spirit’s Garden. An Elder and experienced harvester will check the rice and advise the 
community that it is time to harvest. Some people still form the family camps on the 
rice fields. Some continue to harvest the rice in the traditional way, and many First 
Nations schools have adopted this traditional seasonal activity into their curriculum. 
Many have established buying networks on their own or have formed relationships with 
outside buyers. Some have their manomin processed commercially and then sell it under 
their own label. There are many different arrangements. 

What marks the achievement of Anishinaabe people today is in their efforts to 
reclaim their industry, through the formation of their own buying networks and 
processing plants, and through strengthening their traditional forms of governance on 
the rice fields. Mechanization of harvesting and processing equipment continue to have 
profound effects on the culture of the people who recognize manomin as a gift of the 
Great Spirit. It is a struggle for many to cope with the demands of modern industry and 
the volumes required to feed the market. This has not been as great a conundrum for 
Cree businessmen of northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan who do not have the 
spiritual tie to manomin. The plant is a recent addition to their territory, specifically 
introduced as an economic investment. For the Anishinaabe peoples of Treaty #3 in 
particular, there are many conflicts regarding whether and when to use mechanical 
pickers or processors, even though many Anishinaabe individuals have also helped to 
build new prototypes of such equipment in ways appropriate to the rice fields. Some, 
such as the successful Kagiwiosa Manimon Company of Wabigoon First Nation near 
Dryden have resolved such conflicts: they have taken steps to ensure they market their 
100% pure organic wild rice and that they buy from Anishinaabe pickers only, process 
it in their peculiar wood-fired processing oven, and ship to Europe and Japan under 
their own label. 

Yet, there are lessons for us all in the 1980s ‘technopoly’ of the mid-twentieth 
century. Non-Indians have been led to believe the answers to wild rice production were 
in mastering the information about wild rice through scientific studies and data 
manipulation, and government legislating regulations and policies to control the harvest 
and sales. This is a definite ‘surrender of culture to technology’, a capitulation (Postman 
1993). Information technology and legislative control dismiss not only the symbiotic 
relationship between the Indigenous peoples and an indigenous plant resource, but also 
the identity of the people whose sacred ties with, respect for, and knowledge of manomin 
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led to its introduction into present day society. It is precisely the dichotomy between 
humans and nature, ‘the belief in man’s calling to dominate nature’, ‘the western 
thought of radical disjuncture between nature and culture, man and animals’ that has 
led to the modern crisis of pollution, global warming, and doomsday scenarios (Chris- 
tian Bay in Bodley 1988:267-268). 

The Anishinaabeg accepted a more humble role within creation. The Anishinaabe 
system of governance of the Great Spirit’s Garden intricately joined sound ecological 
practices with the cosmology of the people. Yet, what the ‘moderns’ fail to recognize 
is that through these ecological practices, under an indigenous system of governance, 
the Anishinaabeg were able to ensure the continuance of wild rice as well as extend its 
territory. 

The ‘myth’ of progress has almost reached the status of one we believe in so much 
that it is taken for granted as true, and any challenge to it presents an angry response. 
Western societies claim universality for its myths, but an examination of ‘progress’ 
from a Native viewpoint exposes the irrationality of that certainty. By any measure of 
standard of living, health, mortality rates, nutrition, Indigenous peoples around the 
world have a lower standard after contact with western society (Bodley 1982). Yet, 
‘,..almost by definition, members of the culture of consumption consider another 
culture’s resources to be underexploited and to use this as a justification for appropri- 
ating them’ (Bodley 1982:7). Underutilization was one of the main rationales for the 
imposition of the 1960 Ontario Wild Rice Harvesting Act and the Ontario government’ s 
1970s attack on Anishinaabe control of wild rice in block areas throughout much of 
Treaty #3. 

The ‘myth’ of progress allows modern scientists and corporations to patent the 
medicines of the rain forest without consultation, credit or royalties on the Indigenous 
peoples. It leads to the same hubris that enables a non-Aboriginal to apply to the 
Canadian patent office for official sanction of the age-old Anishinaabe process of 
‘popping’ wild rice 

Myths operate on two different planes within Treaty #3 territory. Wider society’s 
underlying ‘myths’ serve to justify action against Indigenous peoples and their laws 
and customs. Anishinaabe ‘myths’ define who a people are and are kept private to their 
own membership lest they be ridiculed. There is no communication or understanding 
between the mythology of these two peoples precisely because their ‘myths’ work on 
differing levels of consciousness. Wider society’s ‘myths’ seem, to the people that hold 
them, to be founded in science and objectivity, while the Anishinaabe ‘myths’ reaffirm 
for the Anishinaabeg the spiritual connection of their people to the resources as the 
Creators’s gifts to the original peoples. As Joseph Campbell explains, myths relate to 
‘what we cannot know’ (Campbell 1990). To connect the two worlds would seem to 
require nothing less than a paradigm shift that would incorporate the sacred and the 
secular. The Anishinaabeg themselves, however, carry their myths into their seasonal 
activities regarding manomin, which serves to further integrate Manito Gitigaan into 
the Anishinaabe psyche. 

What is required of wider society is a recognition of the ties that bind manomin and 
the Anishinaabeg, and to recognize that there is within the Treaty relationship a 
guarantee that the Anishinaabeg may continue with ‘ricing as by the past’. The 
Aboriginal Justice Inquiry of Manitoba stated that Crown governments need to honour 
the continuing Treaty and Aboriginal rights of Treaty #3 people to ricing. For manomin, 
this freedom to continue ‘as by the past’ meant that Anishinaabe people would continue 
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to have exclusive use and stewardship of the wild rice. This freedom ‘as by the past’ 
would include all aspects of traditional governance: sewing and spreading the crop; 
bundling and protecting the crop from birds, weather, predators; preparing for harvest 
by building canoes, carving sticks and paddles; holding spiritual preparations by 
making offerings and holding appropriate ceremonies; organizing and managing the 
harvesting (i.e., respecting family territories, organizing rest days [for the rice to grow], 
setting picking days and length of season); and processing and marketing. 

For those of us who wish to honour Aboriginal achievement, there can be no better 
way than to honour the Treaty. In doing this, we expose the modern myths of ‘progress’ 
and honour the ancient myths of peoples and Manitoo Gitigaan. This may in the long 
run teach us much more about humans, place on Mother Earth, including and beyond 
the rice fields. 
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Abstract 
The objective of this paper is to provide a brief examination of the main elements of 
the new international Arctic environmental regime that is emerging from the dust of 
the Cold War. It addresses two issues: the nature of environmental problems currently 
facing circumpolar states and the shape and direction of current circumpolar 
cooperation. There are a number of international organizations and bodies dealing 
with environmental issues. However, this paper will concentrate on the two most 
important, the Arctic Environmental Protection Strategy and the Arctic Council. Of 
particular concern will be the role that Canada has played in both of these organi- 
zations. 


Introduction 


Events in the Circumpolar north are currently proceeding in a somewhat paradoxical 
fashion. It is a time for optimism and for pessimism. The end of the Cold War has 
heralded a new era in circumpolar cooperation, yet the financial realities of the 1990s 
have acted as a significant brake on this new cooperative spirit. Exciting new develop- 
ments are occurring and will continue to occur throughout 1996. Current changes in 
international cooperation are now transpiring that could act as a model elsewhere in the 
world. Yet the funds necessary to implement this model successfully are not available. 

With the fall of communism in the USSR, there has been a proliferation of initiatives 
to deal with environmental issues in the Arctic region. Prior to this, the preoccupation 
of the NATO and Warsaw Pact states on security issues in the Arctic regions prevented 
the consideration of any other issues. When the Cold War ended, the focus on security 
quickly shifted to international environmental issues, and as such, the main attention 
of international actions has centred on the Arctic environment. 

A second and equally important result of the end of the Cold War has been the 
inclusion of the Aboriginal people of the north in the decision-making bodies of many 
of these initiatives. While some states had allowed for very limited participation in their 
northern foreign policy, most, such as the former USSR and to a lesser degree the United 
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States, actively prevented their inclusion. All of this is now changing and bodies such 
as the Inuit Circumpolar Conference (ICC) now participate as equals in many of these 
initiatives. 


The Problem 


With the collapse of the Soviet Union and the elimination of the secrecy surrounding 
the Cold War, the true magnitude of the environmental degradation of the Arctic region 
has become known. The new Russian Government has been somewhat more willing to 
acknowledge the destructive policies pursued by the Communists and to allow outside 
researchers access to their northern regions (Feshbach and Friendly 1992). In addition, 
they are now more willing to allow Russian scientists to share their research with 
outsiders. While a considerable degree of damage to the Arctic environment can be 
attributed to the action of the Communists, particularly with respect to radionuclides 
source pollution, other contaminants such as Persistent Organic Pollutants (POPs) have 
been found to originate from other locations. It is a disturbing fact that the main cause 
for many of the POPs are from pesticides being used in tropical and sub-tropical 
countries (ECE Task Force on Persistent Organic Pollutants 1994, Han 1994). There 
are also significant pollutants of heavy metals, o11 pollution and acidification that have 
international origins (Barrie et al. 1992, Muir et al. 1992, Thomas et al. 1992). 

The key scientific issue concerning pollutants 1s the issue of pathways. Almost all 
of the pollutants originate outside of the Arctic. Through processes that are not yet fully 
understood, they are carried to the Arctic either through the air or water (Barrie and 
Hoff 1984, Raatz 1991). Often the route taken is quite circular and can span the entire 
globe. Once these pollutants are deposited in the Arctic, they then create an especially 
difficult set of environmental problems (Roginko and LaMourie 1992: 259-261, 
Orshernko and Young 1989: 111-117). Given the vast distances that these contaminants 
travel, they are referred to as transboundary pollutants. Many studies also indicate that 
human habitation in the Arctic is particularly sensitive to pollutants in the food cycle 
because of the reliance on country food. For much of the northern population, traditional 
ways of life still provide the major sources of food through hunting and fishing. 
Repeated consumption of game containing these contaminants can lead to dangerous 
concentrations in humans (Dewailly et al. 1989, Dewailly et al. 1992). 

The damage caused by these pollutants does not end in the Arctic (Kolodin et al. 
1993: 279-281). While the harm caused directly to the Arctic and its inhabitants is 
reason enough for concern, evidence is growing that damage in the Arctic can have a 
major impact on the global climate (Maxwell and Barrie 1989). Concentrations of these 
pollutants are believed to be the cause of the growing destruction of the ozone layers 
above the Arctic and Antarctica. 

Given the magnitude of this problem and its transboundary nature, it is clear that 
any effort to resolve the problems facing Arctic nations must be international in nature. 
Furthermore, all Arctic nations are facing challenging economic circumstances. Russia 
faces the most extreme case, but even Canada finds its own actions constrained by the 
restrictions imposed by fiscal realities. In short, any efforts to counter Arctic pollution 
must be undertaken as a collaborative effort. 


The Arctic International Environmental Regime 


In the face of such a daunting set of problems, what has been the response of the Arctic 
nations? The principle states involved in the main cooperative efforts are: Canada, the 
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United States, Iceland, Greenland/Denmark, Finland, Sweden, Norway and Russia. 
Additionally, several sub-Arctic states have joined in many of these Arctic activities, 
albeit on a more limited basis. These include France, Japan, Germany, Poland, the 
United Kingdom and the Netherlands. Three of the many Aboriginal groups in the 
Arctic act as the main international representatives of the Northern Peoples: the Inuit 
Circumpolar Conference (ICC), Nordic Saami Council and the Association of Indige- 
nous Peoples of the North, Siberia and the Far East of the Russian Federation. Of the 
three, the ICC is the most active internationally. The main international Arctic science 
body is the International Arctic Science Committee. Established in August 1990, it acts 
as the main coordinating body for the facilitation of Arctic science (WWF 1994: 8). 
Each country is represented by a non-government national science body (International 
Arctic Science Committee 1993: 1). Canada is represented by the Polar Commission. 

Several sub-Arctic regional organizations have been formed that also deal with 
Arctic environmental issues. The most significant is the Northern Forum. It consists of 
20 regions including the Yukon, Alaska and other states, provinces or regions from 
Russia, Norway, Mongolia, Finland, Japan, China and the Republic of Korea (Northern 
Forum 1994: 2). While the Northern Forum is focused on trade and educational issues, 
it also undertakes environmental initiatives. There are other Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations (NGOs) such as the Canadian Arctic Resource Committee (CARC), World 
Wildlife Fund (WWF) and intergovernmental organization such as the Nordic Council 
and UNEP that have attempted to address Arctic environmental problems (Vander- 
Zwaag et al. 1988: 15-18, Department of Foreign Affairs 1994). 

Among these many actions and initiatives, one of the most significant areas of 
international cooperation is found in the current development of the Arctic Council. 
The goal of this Council is to create a coordinating body for all circumpolar cooperation. 
Negotiations regarding structure and function are ongoing and an international agree- 
ment is expected soon. Presently the main forum for international environmental 
coordination is found in one main process — the Arctic Environmental Protection 
Strategy (AEPS). Officially this was a Finnish undertaking, however, Canada has 
probably played the key role in AEPS’ establishment and continued maintenance. 


Arctic Environmental Protection Strategy 


The AEPS was created following the initiative of the Finnish Government led by 
Ambassador Esko Rajakoski at the end of the 1980s (Rajakoski 1989: 54-55). Finland 
initiated negotiations in October 1988 with the other seven Arctic states and, as a result 
of positive feedback, officially launched the proposal on 12 January 1989. Following 
a series of organizational meetings, the eight Arctic nations met at the ministerial level 
in Rovaniemi, Finland to sign the Declaration on the Protection of the Arctic Environ- 
ment and the accompanying Strategy. The Strategy consisted of 1) a set of objectives 
and principles; (ii) identification of six main types of pollutants — persistent organic 
contaminants, oil pollution, heavy metals, noise, radioactivity and acidification; (iii) 
identification of the existing mechanisms for the protection of the Arctic Environment; 
and (iv) a section on the action to be taken to counter the pollutants (Arctic Environ- 
mental Protection Strategy 1991: 4). 

A factor that 1s often overlooked is the key role that Canada played in the drafting 
of the Strategy. Garth Bangay, an official from the Department of Indian and Northern 
Affairs, was one of the main Canadian negotiators. While Rajakoski was the initiator 
of the Strategy, Bangay was the main drafter of the actual Strategy (Soroos 1993: 206). 
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It is not surprising to discover that in the Strategy, almost every example of pollution 
is Canadian in nature. The Strategy was approved by all eight countries but the fact 
remains that the AEPS strongly reflects Canadian thinking (Bangay 1995). 

Three main commitments were accepted at Rovaniemi in order to implement the 
Strategy. The first was to continue to meet on a regular basis at the ministerial level. 
The intent was to ensure that the Strategy remained an ongoing process and that it should 
be given a high political profile. The second commitment was to involve the indigenous 
people in the process. The third was to establish four working groups: the Arctic 
Monitoring and Assessment Programme (AMAP); the Protection of the Arctic Marine 
Environment (PAME); the Emergency Prevention, Preparedness and Response 
(EPPR); and the Conservation of the Arctic Flora and Fauna (CAFF). 

At the second ministerial meeting held in Nuuk, Greenland in September 1993, much 
of what was agreed in Rovaniemi was reaffirmed and one new working group was 
added. Prior to this the United Nations Conference on the Environment and Develop- 
ment (UNCED) had been held in Rio in 1992. The influence of Rio was strong at Nuuk. 
UNCED was specifically mentioned in the official declaration entitled, “The Nuuk 
Declaration on Environment and Development in the Arctic’ (The Arctic Environment: 
Second Ministerial Conference 1993: 3-4). This reflected the ministers’ desire to link 
their work with UNCED. Ona more substantive basis, a fifth working group was created 
named the Task Force on Sustainable Development. A third meeting to be held in 1995 
was postponed and held in March 1996 in Inuvik, Northwest Territories. 


Arctic Monitoring and Assessment Program (AMAP) 
AMATP is the cornerstone of the AEPS. Its primary objective is to determine the: 


measurement of the level of anthropogenic pollutants and assessment of their effects 
in relevant compartment parts of the Arctic environment. The Assessment should be 
presented in status reports to relevant fora as a basis for necessary steps to be taken 
to reduce the pollution (Riersen 1994). 


The AMAP plans to build on pre-existing programmes for better comparative 
analysis and cost effectiveness, and to develop programmes where needed. Canada has 
been allocated the task of being the lead state for the atmosphere. The Northern 
Contaminants Programme from the Department of Indian and Northern Development 
serves as Canada’s main forum for this task. 


Emergency Prevention, Preparedness And Response (EPPR) 


The Emergency Prevention, Preparedness and Response has been the least active of the 
working groups and task force set up under the AEPS. The working group has held 
some meetings and progress has been made in pre-positioning emergency clean-up 
equipment in the North. For example, Canada is reported to have done so through its 
Coast Guard and now has clean-up equipment pre-positioned on its ships operating in 
the Arctic. Likewise, the state of Alaska held an international emergency response 
exercise in June 1994 (Department of State 1994: 122). However, this working group 
seems to have undertaken little other work to date. 


Protection of the Arctic Marine Environment (PAME) 


The main thrust of PAME was to ‘describe the environmental threats to the Arctic 
marine environment and review the adequacy of existing international instruments 
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pertaining to the Arctic marine environment’. This is to be accomplished through a 
division of the issue into land-based activities and sea-based activities, both of which 
would include activities in and out of the Arctic area. The immediate objective of this 
work is to allow the working group to make a recommendation for the ministers’ third 
meeting in 1996. 

The Canadian delegation to PAME has been led by the Chief of Water Resources 
from the Department of Indian and Northern Affairs and includes a representative from 
Environment Canada and Foreign Affairs. However, the Canadian position is drafted 
in a working group that also includes the Coast Guard. This group is then advised by 
another working group which includes the ICC (Cuddy 1995). The work and recom- 
mendations are then presented to the Senior Arctic Affairs Officials (SAAO). As the 
lead country for examining land-based sources of pollution, Canada plays an important 
role in this working group. 


Conservation of Arctic Fauna and Flora (CAFF) 


CAFF was created as a direct result of Canadian intervention when the AEPS was 
negotiated. Following the decision to pursue the Finnish proposal, the Canadian 
Wildlife Service of Environment Canada suggested to External Affairs that a flora and 
fauna conservation element be included in the proposed strategy. As a result, when the 
1990 Yellowknife meeting was convened, Canada officially put this suggestion forward 
(Pagnan 1995). It was accepted and became chapter nine of the AEPS (Arctic Environ- 
mental Protection Strategy 1991: 39-43). 

CAFF’s main goals are: 1) to conserve Arctic flora and fauna, their diversity and 
their habitats; 2) to protect the Arctic ecosystem from threats; 3) to improve conserva- 
tion management laws, regulations and practises for the Arctic; and 4) to integrate 
Arctic interests into global conservation fora (CAFF 1994a: 1). 

In order to achieve these objectives, CAFF has established five main programs: 
habitat conservation; species conservation; Arctic regional implementation of the 
Convention on Biological Diversity; integration of indigenous peoples and their 
knowledge; and CAFF program management. Each of these five areas are broken down 
into 24 sub-projects which are led by one of the AEPS states. Generally, these projects 
involve scientific research either to determine the problems facing Arctic flora and 
fauna or to determine the most appropriate international legal instrument that can 
address the identified problems. It is hoped that CAFF can provide the 1996 Ministerial 
meeting with a list of recommendations concerning: habitat conservation; protected 
area networks; seabird issues; the Murre Conservation Strategy; endangered species 
issues; CAFF and the Biodiversity Convention; and the Indigenous Peoples Pilot 
Mapping Project (CAFF 1994b: 1-11, 2-9). 

The Canadian delegation is headed by an official from the Canadian Wildlife 
Service, and includes representation from the Canadian Museum of Nature, Department 
of Indian and Northern Affairs, the Government of the Northwest Territories and the 
Freshwater Institute (CAFF 1994a: 141-142). Of the 24 sub-projects, Canada is leading 
or co-leading on seven (CAFF 1994b: 5-9). It is unclear how the small number of 
officials assigned to these tasks will be able to complete them. 


AEPS Task Force on Sustainable Development and Utilization 


The establishment of a Task Force on Sustainable Development and Utilization in Nuuk 
in 1993 resulted from criticism by the ICC that the AEPS had been too narrowly 
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concerned with conservation and should expand its concerns to include sustainable 
development (Reimer 1993-94:22, ICC 1993: 79). 

Its first meeting of this Task Force was held in August 1994 in Yellowknife followed 
by a second meeting in March 1995 (AEPS, Task Force on Sustainable Development 
and Utilization 1995a: 1). The taskforce is chaired by Dr. Leslie Whitby from the 
Department of Indian and Northern Affairs and includes approximately nine issues 
associated with sustainability of Arctic resources, in which individual countries or the 
ICC have volunteered to act as lead. The reports for each of the various sub-topics are 
being prepared for review later this year. One of the most important actions is the effort 
to develop an Arctic application of Agenda 21 (AEPS Task Force on Sustainable 
Development and Utilization, 1995b: 1-2, 6-7). 

Canada and the ICC are playing instrumental roles in this task force. As the lead 
country, Canada hosts the Task Force’s secretariat which is headed by an official from 
the Department of Indian and Northern Affairs. The March 1995 report also makes it 
clear that much of the preparatory work on establishing the linkage between the Agenda 
21 and the Arctic has been undertaken by the ICC (ICC 1994). 


Arctic Council 


After the Cold War ended and Mikhail Gorbachev’s Murmansk speech in October 1987 
movement towards establishing an Arctic Council began. Gorbachev called upon Arctic 
states to ‘set aside their differences and to join in a zone of peace and fruitful 
co-operation’ (Saunders 1991: 1). Two years later, during Canadian Prime Minister 
Brian Mulroney’s visit to Leningrad, Mulroney proposed the idea of an Arctic Council 
and the idea began to gain acceptance. 

Progress was slow, mainly because of American concerns regarding the scope of 
the Council. Two meetings of international experts were held in May 1992 and May 
1993 (Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 1995a: 1). At the May 
1993 meeting all of the Arctic states, except the United States, agreed to a draft 
declaration and terms of reference for the Council. The main objectives of the Council 
included: to promote cooperation between the eight states; to recognize the unique 
contribution of indigenous peoples to the Arctic; to advance Arctic interests; and to 
review, support and complement existing international Arctic initiatives (Declaration 
on the Establishment of an Arctic Council 1993). In its terms of reference, the Council 
is to include all eight Arctic states as the core members. However, the Council also 
includes provisions to provide for the recognition of the three main Arctic indigenous 
groups, the ICC, the Sammi Council and the Association of Indigenous Peoples of the 
North, Siberia and the Far East of the Russian Federation as Permanent Participants of 
the Council. These groups have the right of full participation in the Council’s proceed- 
ings though it remains to be seen how this right of participation will be utilized. It is 
significant to note that these organizations have been placed above the status of observer 
groups. 

During an April 1994 conference in Ottawa which examined the issue of Canadian 
Northern Foreign Policy, Foreign Minister André Ouellet made two important an- 
nouncements: the Americans indicated an interest in supporting the Arctic Council, and 
Canada was to create the position of Ambassador for Circumpolar Affairs. The major 
focus of this position was to develop and promote the Arctic Council. In the fall of 
1994, Mary Simon was appointed to this position. She has served as President of the 
ICC, and has an intimate understanding of the proposed Council. 
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Canadian officials continued to press the Americans for their support. These efforts 
cumulated in a series of consultations between the Canadian Foreign Affairs Minister 
Ouellet and American Secretary of State, Warren Christopher, in January and February 
1995 in which the Americans agreed to support the initiative. In order to promote the 
development of the Arctic Council, Ambassador Simon has conducted an extensive 
series of meetings. In March 1995, following a set of bilateral discussions with the other 
Arctic states and indigenous organizations, it was decided that a meeting of senior 
officials would be convened in June 1995 (Department of Foreign Affairs and Interna- 
tional Trade 1995b: 2). Several important topics were considered at that meeting: 1) 
the objective of the Arctic Council; 2) its relationship with other Arctic initiatives; 3) 
its structure; 4) financial organization; and 5) its legal status. 

Ambassador Simon 1s optimistic as to the possible formation of the Council. In one 
of her most recent comments on the Council she stated, “What seemed only a dream a 
decade ago is now within reach. In my capacity as Canadian Ambassador for Circum- 
polar Affairs, I have the privilege of being in a position to help shape the Arctic 
Council....A true partnership may finally be emerging where government and indige- 
nous peoples can, together develop a vision for the Arctic where national agendas can 
be harmonized and cultural diversity encouraged’ (Simon 1995: 4). It is still too early 
to know the results of the most recent meetings. Indications are that progress was made 
and it is hoped that the Council will be functioning sometime in 1996. 

The Council will likely include a number of working groups on issues such as 
sustainable economic development; emergency presentation, preparedness and re- 
sponse; social and cultural; and science and technology. A focus on these issues raises 
the question of the relationship between the Council and AEPS. There are obvious 
overlaps and those responsible for the Council are aware of them. The question then 
arises as to how these will be addressed. Does the AEPS become a component of the 
Council and, if it does, will it affect its effectiveness. If, on the other hand, the AEPS 
remains outside of the Council, how is duplication between the two organizations to be 
avoided? Until the Council is formally created, such issues will remain unresolved. 

One last point regarding the Council also warrants consideration. In the current 
international economy, all eight Arctic states face very stringent financial conditions. 
Consequently, any actions that the Council engages in will be hampered by this reality. 
Will enough resources be available to allow the Council to perform a functional role, 
or will it be mainly a means of consultations and meetings? Once again, this will remain 
unclear until the Council is formed and begins to function. 


Conclusion 


There has been significant movement in the development of regional cooperation in 
the circumpolar region. Canada has played and is continuing to play a major role in the 
creation of the various initiatives and bodies designed to address the problem of 
transboundary pollution. Of particular significance 1s the evolving role that is now being 
played by the three main international Aboriginal organizations. In both the AEPS and 
the Arctic Council, the participation of these organizations have expanded substantially 
beyond simple observer status. They are included as equals in all of the main policy 
deliberations and decision-making bodies. Any limitation placed on them is now mainly 
of a financial nature. 

While there is room for some optimism, financial realities have limited the true 
potential offered by this vastly improved climate of international cooperation. While 
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the eight states and three Aboriginal bodies are now cooperating at a level thought 
impossible only a few years ago, the stark reality created by the current mode of fiscal 
restraint means that while the cooperation exists, the ability to pay for it is severely 
limited. It is doubtful that the principal governments will provide the necessary funds 
to meet the challenges of transboundary pollution. In all likelihood, it will take a crisis 
— be it a northern ‘Chernobyl’ or the massive collapse of the Siberian pipelines — 
before the necessary funds are made available. One can hope that through the AEPS 
and the Arctic Council, the necessary planning will be in place to react successfully 
when it does occur. 
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Arctic Contaminants: 
Implications for the 
Environment and Indigenous 
Peoples in the Arctic 


Derek Muir' 


Abstract 


It is now recognized that there are major contamination problems in the Arctic due 
to both long range transport of pollutants from the south and to local factors. This 
paper briefly reviews the pathways of persistent pollutants and their presence in 
Arctic marine and freshwater biota, as well as the implications of pollutants for 
indigenous peoples. Pollutants of concern in the Arctic include PCBs, chlorinated 
pesticides and mercury. PCBs, toxaphene and mercury are the major contaminants 
in lake trout and Arctic char muscle from lakes in the Northwest Territories and the 
Yukon. There is a wide variation concentrations in lake trout between lakes which 
can be partly explained by food chain length. In small-toothed arctic whales (beluga 
and narwhal) toxaphene is the most prominent organochlorine while in ringed seals 
and polar bears PCBs and chlordane-related compounds predominate. Mercury, in 
the form of toxic methyl mercury, is elevated in muscle and other whale tissues. 
Human exposure assessments based on calculations of dietary intakes have shown 
that average daily intakes of chlordane, toxaphene, and occasionally PCBs in the 
traditional Inuit and Dene diets may exceed tolerable daily intakes (TDIs) set by 
Health Canada. However, the TDIs are established with large safety factors and the 
nutritional benefits of the traditional diet of the Inuit and the Dene are very high. 
Thus current advice to indigenous people is to continue to consume traditional foods 
which, apart from their nutritional value, also provide significant cultural and 
economic benefits for the communities. 


Introduction 


Traditionally, the Arctic has been regarded as a pristine environment without the 
pollution problems associated with heavily populated and industrialized temperate 
latitudes. It is now recognized that there are major contamination problems in the Arctic 
due to long range transport of pollutants from the south as well as to local factors. 
Interest in the presence of persistent, toxic contaminants in Arctic aquatic and terrestrial 
ecosystems arises from concerns that indigenous peoples, depending upon ‘traditional 
food’ for most of their diet (Kinloch et al. 1992), may be adversely affected by chronic 
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exposure to these pollutants (Dewailly et al. 1989). There are also concerns that the 
health of top predators such as small-toothed whales and polar bears (Ursus maritimus) 
may be affected because of chronic exposure to polychlorinated biphenyls (PCBs) and 
other organochlorines (OCs), as well as heavy metals such as mercury and cadmium, 
in their diet. This paper provides a brief review of the pathways of persistent pollutants 
and their presence in the Arctic environment with emphasis on contamination of the 
aquatic ecosystem, as well as some comments on the implications for indigenous 
peoples. 

During the 1970s and 1980s regulatory authorities in most countries moved to ban 
the use of PCBs and most OC pesticides as a result of information on their adverse 
biological effects (such as immunosuppression and reproductive toxicity) and persist- 
ence. Given that these bans have been in place for more than 20 years in some cases, 
as well as the existence of ongoing disposal programs in most circumpolar countries, 
why do these man-made chemicals still represent a threat to Arctic ecosystems? The 
reason is that OCs in general are characterized by great persistence in the environment 
due to slow or negligible biodegradability in soils, waters, sediments or biota and 
limited degradation by sunlight or hydroxy] radicals in the atmosphere. These chemicals 
are mostly solids at room temperature but they have some vapor pressure (they are 
semi-volatile) which gives them the ability to volatilize from surfaces (such as snow, 
plants or soil) on which they have been deposited. Low water solubility and high 
solubility in fatty tissues is another characteristic of these persistent organochlorines. 
Another important feature of major organochlorine pollutants in the Arctic is their wide 
scale use and/or open disposal in temperate regions. Organochlorine pesticides (eg 
toxaphene, DDT, chlordane) were used in large quantities as in North America and are 
still in use in some parts of the world, especially in Asia. PCBs were also used in large 
quantities until the late 1970s and were emitted to the environment because of improper 
disposal. It has been estimated that more than 1/3 of the 12 Mt of PCBs manufactured 
are in the world’s oceans, lake sediments, soils or circulating in the atmosphere (Tanabe 
1988). 

Although this paper deals mainly with persistent organic chemical pollutants, 
contamination by metals, particularly mercury, is also a concern in the Arctic. Like 
other metals, mercury is present naturally in geological formations. Indeed, the presence 
of mercury in aquatic and terrestrial biota in the Arctic is a natural phenomenon. 
However ongoing human activities such as metal smelting of zinc, copper and lead, 
burning of fossil fuels and waste incineration release mercury into the atmosphere. Like 
the organochlorines, mercury can exist in the gas phase in the atmosphere and can be 
distributed far from sources. There is evidence that mercury inputs to the Canadian 
Arctic have increased in recent decades (Lockhart et al. 1995). 


Pathways of contaminants to the Arctic 


Winds and ocean currents combine to move pollutants emitted in temperate and 
sub-arctic regions of Canada and Eurasia, to the Arctic [Figure 1]. Well known 
examples of long range transport are the emission of sulfur dioxide from coal-fired 
generator plants and metal smelters and the deposition of ‘acid rain’ in Canadian shield 
lakes, and the movement of radionuclides, following the 1986 Chernobyl nuclear 
accident in the former Soviet Union, to Scandinavia and around the globe. The 
circulation of the lower troposphere in winter is dominated by high pressures over the 
continents and low pressures over the northern Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. The intense 
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Figure 1. Pathways of transport of pollutants from temperate to polar regions, especially 
in winter. 


Siberian high pressure cell tends to force air northward into the Arctic while the high 
pressure ridge over central North America drives air out of the Arctic and over the North 
Atlantic. In summer northward transport of air borne pollution decreases because 
continental highs and oceanic low pressure cells weaken. 

Ocean currents deliver pollutants to the Arctic mainly via northward flow of the 
Gulf stream [Figure 1] and to a lesser extent via Bering Strait. Water and ice exit via 
Fram Strait and through the Canadian archipelago. Water borne contaminants also enter 
Arctic ecosystems from northward flowing rivers which, especially in Russia, drain 
some relatively industrialized areas. 

Air-borne contaminants are removed from the atmosphere by gas absorption, 
precipitation and dry deposition [Figure 2]. Many chlorinated organics and mercury are 
present as gases even at low temperatures and are absorbed from the gas phase by water, 
snow and plant surfaces. Precipitation scavenging of gas and particles from the air also 
deposits particle-associated OCs and metals in snow and rain. Dry deposition is a third 
pathway of input of aerosol-bound contaminants to terrestrial and aquatic ecosystems. 

In the water column, more highly lipophilic organochlorines such as DDT and PCBs 
(Cl4-Clio) are associated with particles, while others which are more water soluble 
(HCH and toxaphene) are mainly in the dissolved phase. Chemicals are accumulated 
by fish and invertebrates via three major routes of exposure: gills, diet, and dermal. 
Dissolved chemicals enter the organism by diffusion across the gill membrane or other 
respiratory surfaces into the blood (Connell 1988). Absorption from food also involves 
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Figure 2. Pathways of transport and accumulation of persistent organics and metals to 
Arctic freshwater and marine ecosystems. 


diffusive transfer across the gut membrane. Transfer across gill, gut or internal mem- 
branes is influenced by the hydrophobicity and polarity of the molecule as well as by 
molecular size and shape and biodegradability. Hydrophobic organics which are not 
metabolized, and have molecular weight less than about 600 Daltons are highly 
bioaccumulative. This group includes PCBs and organochlorine pesticides such as 
DDT, chlordane and toxaphene. Mercury in the form of methyl mercury is also 
relatively resistant to biodegradation and is accumulated by aquatic organisms. 

Transfer within the food web through food ingestion is the dominant pathway for 
uptake of persistent organic chemicals in larger marine and freshwater organisms, and 
in terrestrial food webs. These pathways coupled with the slow rate of excretion and 
metabolism, lead to biomagnification (the successive increase in concentration of a 
chemical with increasing trophic levels). Most Arctic food chains are neither longer 
nor shorter than they are in temperate regions. Species that are first level carnivores are 
common in both climes, but the Arctic is distinguished by having major populations of 
marine mammals such as ringed seals, beluga and narwhal, and by a true third-level 
carnivore, the polar bear, which feeds on seals. Food traditionally consumed by humans 
in the Arctic is often higher in the food chain than food consumed in southern latitudes 
and this has implications for the extent of biomagnification of toxic substances. 


Spatial trends of organochlorine contaminants in 
Arctic freshwater fishes 
Salvelinus species (lake trout and Arctic char) are among the most widely distributed 


species of fishes in Canada and in the Canadian Arctic. Figure 3 presents concentrations 
of PCBs and toxaphene, the two major organochlorine contaminants in lake trout and 
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Figure 3. PCB and toxaphene in lake trout and Arctic char muscle collected during 
1991-95. Numbers above each bar represent concentrations (ng/g wet weight). All are 


arithmetic means except for Peter Lake where a geometric mean was used (Muir and 
Lockhart 1996). 


char muscle for lakes in the Northwest Territories and the Yukon. Wide variation in 
toxaphene and PCB concentrations is evident. Even in lakes of similar size at the same 
latitude (Peter, Belot and Colville; Travaillant, Raddi, Fish) there were differences in 
concentrations of toxaphene and to a lesser extent of PCBs. This variation is due in part 
to fish age and weight which are significantly correlated with toxaphene levels in lake 
trout at several locations. Older large lake trout are mainly fish-eating and accumulate 
elevated levels via biomagnification. 

Highest concentrations observed so far are found in lake trout from Lake Laberge 
in the Yukon. These elevated levels resulted in a health advisory from Health Canada 
and the closure of an important commercial, sport and native subsistence fishery in 
1991. Levels of toxaphene and other OCs such as DDT and PCBs in Laberge fishes 
were up to 125 times higher than those found in the same species from other regional 
lakes (Kidd et al. 1995). 

The fish community structure in Lake Laberge is known to be different from other 
lakes with few lake trout and lake whitefish, and many burbot and longnose sucker. 
The lake trout are also high in lipids and are solely piscivorous unlike trout populations 
from other regional lakes. Rasmussen et al. (1990) found that lake trout from lakes in 
Ontario with longer food webs had higher concentrations of persistent contaminants. 
It was hypothesized that the food web structure of Laberge is different, resulting in 
elevated concentrations of atmospherically deposited contaminants in the fishes. 
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Figure 4. Mean toxaphene concentrations in biota from three Yukon lakes versus levels 


of 5'°N. The results illustrate the increasing concentration of toxaphene with trophic 
level (Kidd et al. 1995). 


To investigate this hypothesis, Kidd et al. (1995) characterized the food web 
relationships of Laberge, and two reference lakes, Fox and Kusawa, using stable 
nitrogen isotope ratios (8!°N) and fish stomach content analyses. The heavier isotope 
of nitrogen ('°N) is enriched 3 to 5 parts per thousand (0/00) in an organism compared 
to its diet (Peterson and Fry 1987), and is used as continuous measure of trophic level 
5'°N indicated that the lake trout and burbot from Lake Laberge feed at a higher trophic 
position than the same species from Fox and Kusawa Lakes. Concentrations of 
toxaphene, PCBs and total DDT (ng-g"' wet wt) were found to correlate significantly 
with the 5'°N of organisms through the food webs of Laberge, Fox and Kusawa Lakes 
[Figure 4]. The top predators in Laberge feed at a higher trophic level than those from 
the reference lakes, a factor which has been previously implicated in higher contaminant 
concentrations in lake trout (Rasmussen et al. 1990). This trophic difference between 
lakes provides an explanation for the higher concentrations of toxaphene, DDT and 
PCBs in the fishes from Lake Laberge. These results suggest that the variation in 
concentrations of organochlorines in lake trout and char from other Arctic and subarctic 
lakes [Figure 3] may also be due to the extent of feeding on fish rather than invertebrates, 
i.e. the trophic level of the fish. 

Surveys of mercury in lake trout from NWT have been carried out over the period 
1971-1992 by the Fish Inspection Service of Dept of Fisheries and Oceans [Figure 5]. 
The bar heights in Figure 5 indicate that mean mercury levels relative to Health Canada 
criterion of 05 ug-g"! and the base of each bar shows the approximate location. Mercury 
levels are high in lake trout throughout NWT and northern Québec (not shown in Figure 
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Figure 5. Mercury concentrations in lake trout muscle from NWT lakes (DFO Fish 
Inspection 1994). Concentrations exceed export guideline limits of 0.5 wg-g"' in several 
locations. 


5), i.e. levels frequently exceed 05 g-g"! , the guideline limit for commercial fish and 


02 \g-g"' the guideline for subsistence fish consumption. By contrast uniformly low 
levels of mercury are found in sea run Arctic char. 


Spatial trends of organochlorines in marine mammals 


Ringed seals, beluga and polar bears are found throughout the Canadian Arctic marine 
environment. These animals are top predators, their population distributions are well 
documented, and samples of fat and other tissues are available as a result of the Inuit 
hunt. Therefore, all three species are useful as indicators of spatial trends in contami- 
nation of the Arctic marine food web. Analysis can also provide information on levels 
of contaminants in traditional foods consumed by the Inuit (such as beluga muktuk and 
blubber)for use in human health assessments. The most extensive measurements of 
OCs, especially of PCBs and DDT-related compounds, have been on blubber samples 
from beluga whales and ringed seals [Figure 6] as well as adipose tissue from polar 
bears (Norstrom et al. 1996). In small-toothed Arctic whales (beluga and narwhal) 
toxaphene is the most prominent OC while in ringed seals and polar bears PCBs and 
chlordane-related compounds predominate. Seals and polar bear appear to have the 
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Figure 6. A. [PCBs and XDDT in ringed seal blubber (collected 1989-94) from Muir (1995), 
Cameron et al. (1996) and Addison (1995). B. XPCBs and toxaphene in beluga and narwhal 
blubber collected 1992-95 (Muir 1995). 


capability to metabolize toxaphene. Polar bear have the highest concentrations of PCBs 
of any Arctic marine animal due to their diet which consists almost exclusively of seals. 

Few statistically significant differences in the mean concentrations of the major OCs 
have been found in the five beluga stocks sampled in the period 1983-89 (Muir et al. 
1990) and again in 1992-95 [Figure 6]. Toxaphene levels showed no geographical 
trends, however XPCBs and XDDT were significantly higher (p <005) in male beluga 
from Cumberland Sound than in samples from Hudson Bay or the Beaufort Sea. No 
significant differences were found among mean levels in females within the five stocks. 
These levels are about 10 to 25-times lower (in males) than in blubber of dead beluga 
from the St Lawrence estuary (Muir et al. 1990). 

Measurements of metal contaminants in tissues of Arctic marine mammals collected 
in the 1970s and ’80s indicated that mercury, cadmium, and lead were relatively high 
in some marine mammals but information on spatial trends was limited (Muir et al. 
1992). Recent work has shown that ringed seals in the western Arctic had higher 
concentrations of total mercury in the liver than those in the eastern and central Arctic 
and a lower concentration of cadmium in the liver and kidney than those in the eastern 
Arctic and Hudson Bay [Figure 7]. Most mercury in the liver was inorganic mercury, 
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Figure 7. Mean mercury and cadmium in ringed seal and beluga liver (ug-g'' wet weight) 
(Wagemann et al. 1996). 


and was positively correlated with selenium. The presence of selenium is regarded as 
providing a protective effect against mercury poisoning through the formation of 
mercury selenides. Mercury concentration in beluga from the western Arctic averaged 
133 ug-g' (wet wt) in muscle and 077 wg-g" in muktuk (skin). These levels are higher 
than the Health Canada guideline for mercury in fish muscle (05 ug-g" wet wt). 
Approximately, 100 % of the total mercury in beluga muscle was in the form of toxic 
methyl mercury (132 pg-g”' wet wt). 


Implications for Indigenous Peoples 


Given the widespread presence of persistent OCs and mercury in fish and marine 
mammals in the Arctic it is not surprising that the extent of contamination of the 
traditional foods of the Inuit and the Dene has been the subject of a number of studies. 
Women and their infants are generally considered at special risk for exposure to PCBs 
because of the transfer of these contaminants via the placenta and through breast milk 
(Skaare et al. 1988). Adverse effects on infants, such as shortened gestation, reduced 
head circumference and birth weight, compromised neuromuscular development and 
impaired visual recognition memory have been report in studies of children born to 
consumers of significant amounts of Great Lakes fish (Rogan et al. 1985; Jacobson et 
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al. 1990). In a study of the community of Broughton Island (NWT), Kinloch et al. 
(1992) found that PCB levels in blood exceeded ‘tolerable’ levels in 63% of females 
and males under 15 years of age and in 39% of females aged 15 to 44. Blood mercury 
levels also exceeded ‘at risk’ levels in 3 of 203 individuals. Estimated dietary intakes 
of 12% of community residents exceeded ‘tolerable daily intakes’ (TDIs) for PCBs and 
toxaphene set by Health Canada. On the benefits side, however, the major foods which 
also contributed contaminants such as narwhal, walrus, ringed seal, caribou and char, 
were excellent sources of nutrients including omega-3- fatty acids, retinol, iron, zinc, 
copper, calcium and phosphorus. 

A study of the Dene people in a Mackenzie River valley community found much 
lower exposure to PCBs and other OC contaminants than for the Inuit, because of a 
traditional diet consisting mainly of freshwater fish, plants and caribou (Kuhnlein et al. 
1996). However, average daily intakes of chlordane and toxaphene (but not PCBs) in 
the Dene community exceeded TDIs set by Health Canada. The nutritional benefits of 
the traditional diet of the Dene were also very high. There are also significant cultural 
benefits to the use of traditional foods because of the involvement of the family and the 
community in hunting, and preparation of foods and garments as well as because of 
physical fitness (Kuhnlein et al. 1996). 

The presence of contaminants in traditional diets thus poses a dilemma for regulators 
and for indigenous people. Average daily or weekly intakes of several organochlorine 
contaminants, particularly toxaphene and chlordane, exceed TDIs. However these TDIs 
are established by applying large safety factors — 1000 in the case of chlordane — to 
results for the ‘no observed adverse effect level’ (NOAEL) in laboratory animal studies. 
Exposures generally do not approach levels for NOAELs. A useful side effect of the 
investigation of contaminants in the diet has been increased knowledge of the nutritional 
benefits of traditional diets. 

The response of the aboriginal community was outlined in a statement from Inuit 
Tapirisat of Canada (ITC) following a Health Canada assessment of contaminants in 
traditional foods in the Arctic in December 1995. The president of ITC, Rosemarie 
Kuptana, (Dec. 1995) stated: ‘So far as we are aware, the risks to public health from 
continuing to eat beluga and seal blubber are very small and are outweighed by the 
benefits to you of these foods. However, Inuit must judge for themselves what is an 
acceptable risk for themselves and their families’. The ITC also noted that ... ‘Con- 
taminants in our food is unacceptable and we would like to see them eliminated. We 
therefore call on the international community to reduce the use and production of these 
chemicals ...’ 

There has been international action on the issue of contaminants in the Arctic. The 
eight circumpolar countries agreed in June 1991 to develop an Arctic Environmental 
Protection Strategy (AEPS). One of the activities under AEPS 1s the Arctic Monitoring 
and Assessment Program (AMAP) which has the objective of throughly measuring 
levels of anthropogenic pollutants and assessing their effects on the Arctic environment 
including humans. Indigenous peoples organizations from the circumpolar countries 
are participating in AEPS and AMAP. A ministerial report on the state of the Arctic 
environment is being prepared by AMAP for release in 1997. 

At the regulatory level there has been action by the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe to develop protocols for elimination of certain persistent 
organic pollutants and for reduction in emissions of heavy metals including mercury. 
Nevertheless, the problem of contaminants in the traditional foods of Arctic peoples 
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will not disappear quickly because of the persistence of many of the pollutants in the 
environment. There is evidence that levels of PCBs and OC pesticides were higher 
during the 1970’s than they are at present. Mercury concentrations appear to be 
increasing in marine mammals over this 20 year period. Yet little is known about the 
long term biological consequences for human populations from this relatively elevated 
exposure compared to most residents of temporal climates. Continued effort is needed 
to monitor temporal trends and to study possible effects on aboriginal peoples and on 
the wildlife populations upon which they depend for traditional food. 
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Abstract 


Harmful environmental substances (including organochlorines such as PCBs, and 
heavy metals such as mercury) are known to exist in the food chain of various 
ecosystems and, recently, elevated levels of contaminants have been found in food 
chains at various locations throughout the Canadian arctic. Pollutants from many 
areas in the world may be carried to the Arctic by the atmosphere and by ocean 
currents (see Muir, this volume). There they are precipitated in the physical environ- 
ment, ingested by benthic organisms and biomagnified up the food chain to be finally 
consumed by humans (Anonymous 1990). Traditionally, Inuit have subsisted on arctic 
birds and fish as well as marine and land mammals; today they still rely on local food 
resources for approximately 50% of their diet (Egan 1990). Inuit prefer consuming 
their native foods, not only for their superior nutritional benefits, but most particu- 
larly for the sociocultural values associated with the hunt. Today, however, their 
traditional hunting grounds as well as their identity as Inuit may be at risk of 
transmutation as a result of southern-generated pollutants. 


If any modifications are needed in the diet of Inuit due to high levels of contaminants 
in traditional foods, untoward effects of their restricted access to native foods might 
contribute to an escalation in sociocultural change. Even without the threat of environ- 
mental contamination, rapid sociocultural change can bring problems of resentment, 
alienation, depression, and powerlessness (Briggs 1985). It is not only the presence of 
contaminants in the arctic food chain, but more importantly, the various and conflicting 
understandings of these contaminants that could contribute to alterations in the tradi- 
tional hunting patterns and dietary habits of Inuit. 


Inuit Perceptions of Health Risks 


Inuit perceptions of health risks are profoundly influenced by their social experiences 
and by contemporary politics. Their understandings are critical to risk management 
efforts in Northern communities if Inuit are to participate in making informed decisions 
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about lifestyle changes that might be required in order to minimize exposure to toxic 
substances and at the same time, maintain healthful behaviours. 

Much of the previous research in the area of impacts of exposure to environmental 
contaminants has focused on physical health effects (e.g. cancer, adverse reproductive 
outcomes), but increasingly, attention is being given to the psychosocial impacts of 
exposure. These are defined by Hayes (1994) as: 


The complex of distress, dysfunction and disability manifested in a wide range of 
social, psychological and behavioral impacts in individuals, groups and communities 
as the consequences of actual or perceived environmental contamination (p.139). 


In addition, environmental stress is explained as *... a process that occurs when there 
is an imbalance between demands and response capabilities of the organism’ (Evans 
and Cohen 1987: 573). 

Research into risk perception based on a cultural model reveals that risk (in all its 
implicit meanings) may be seen as a social construct (Douglas and Wildavsky 1983) 
and as a collective construct (Brown 1989). Peoples’ risk perceptions and attitudes are 
influenced by the accumulation and assimilation of personal experiences over a 
lifetime, as well as by interpersonal communication in a variety of networks (Brown 
1989). Individual preference can be understood by cultural theory, as risk-taking 
behaviour adheres to a reasonably predictable pattern of understandings between the 
person and others in the community (Douglas 1992). 

Perception of risk is not an objective reality; it is a social (and thus gendered) process, 
and decision-making regarding risk is influenced (exaggerated or minimized) by the 
social, cultural, and moral acceptability of the underlying consequences. People’s 
concerns about different types of risk may be seen as ways of maintaining social 
solidarity more than as reflecting health or environmental concepts. The researcher 
should consider what social norms, policies and institutions are being defended or 
preserved (Douglas and Wildavsky 1983). For example, hunting and its social impli- 
cations might be seen by Inuit hunters as a sufficiently important institution to rise 
above the prospect of adverse health risks from invisible toxins in the arctic food chain. 
Likewise, Inuit women may strive to preserve their own traditional roles in the area of 
food preparation and could thereby rationalize their interpretation (or perceptions) of 
risk. 


Inuit Women’s Perceptions 


Because Inuit women’s specific concerns regarding food contaminants have not been 
considered to date in planning for environmental health in the North, in my current 
research emphasis is placed on eliciting Inuit women’s knowledge and perceptions of 
risk. Risk assessment usually assumes a gender-neutral perspective; however, under- 
standings of environmental health risks from possibly contaminated foods on the part 
of Inuit women convey gender-specific and significant perspectives. Inuit women are 
usually responsible for the preparation and distribution of food within and beyond their 
households. Hence, their perceptions of risk from contaminants may be of critical 
importance in determining the future use of food resources. Elucidation of their 
perceptions and concerns (which are based on culturally-framed qualitative factors) is 
critical to risk management efforts in Northern communities. 

I recently conducted a study in a small Inuit community in the Northwest Territories 
(N.W.T.) which examined understandings of environmental health risks from contami- 
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nated foods on the part of Inuit women and explored the sociocultural mechanisms 
through which these are constructed. Women’s perceptions of the risks and benefits of 
consuming both native and store-bought foods depicts how Inuit women regard food 
in their sociocultural context and contributes to an in-depth understanding of the roles 
played by Inuit women in health communication networks. 

The objectives of this study were: 

a. to gain an understanding of how Inuit women’s perceptions of environmental 

health risks arise from a complex of sociocultural factors, 

b. to help augment local empowerment regarding environmental issues by the 

use of information realized by Inuit participants in the research process, and 
c. to define and help minimize potential social problems which might develop 
due to a departure from hunting because of fear of consuming contaminated 
traditional foods. 
Insight expressed by Inuit women regarding possible disruptions in social networks 
(including symbolic and social relations associated with traditional food in gift ex- 
change) and change in family roles were sought in order to reveal protective strategies 
and coping behaviour. Also, one of the aims of this research was to attain a reinterpre- 
tation of pollution through Inuit ecological knowledge and determine possible reper- 
cussions from the threat of environmental contaminants on their health, as well as on 
their social, economic and cultural values. 

The methodology utilized in this case study combined interviews (semi- structured 
and informal) and participant observation techniques. Some questions were posed in 
order to elicit perceptions of the relative risk of everyday activities. These questions 
allow evaluation of the extent to which Inuit women view contaminants in the food 
chain relative to their culturally defined general perceptions of risk. In feminist-inspired 
methodology women are placed at the centre as ‘subjects’ of inquiry (not objects) and 
as active agents in the gathering of knowledge (Abu-Lughod 1990, Mies and Shiva 
1993). Although Inuit women comprised the ‘subjects’ of my research, male key 
informants were also interviewed. 

In November 1994, I conducted a feasibility study in a Nunavik (Northern Quebec) 
Inuit village on James Bay. James Bay is an example of traditional hunting grounds 
being devoured by southern interests. The massive James Bay hydroelectric power 
project is consuming land and animal life. In addition, bioaccumulation of methylmer- 
cury 1n fish results from the creation of reservoirs (Wein 1994). Although Nunavik Inuit 
are not as directly affected by the loss of hunting territory as are the Cree, many Inuit 
are aware of problems encountered by their neighbours. I spoke with key informants 
in the Inuit community, including nurses and native midwives, and the leader of 
Natturait (Inuit Women’s Group). In addition, eighteen Inuit women were interviewed 
regarding their perceptions of risk of contaminants in the Nunavik arctic food chain. 
Responses were mixed, but in general, the older women declared that they would not 
refrain from eating their traditional foods regardless of advice from Qadlunaagq (whites). 
Younger women with growing children said that they would continue to eat traditional 
foods themselves but would not give it to their children if health authorities advised 
that it could have adverse health effects. The youngest mothers (with small babies and 
usually breastfeeding) said that they would refrain from eating any traditional foods 
that could possibly be contaminated (Egan 1995). These explanations were not dissimi- 
lar to those I encountered from preliminary analysis of information collected from Inuit 
during my 1995 study in the N.W.T. A greater majority of the women in this study 
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seemed more prepared to take a risk and eat country foods that were potentially 
contaminated. Almost all of the older women (over 50 years old) said that they would 
always eat native food because if they did not, they would die. Most of the forty-seven 
women interviewed said that unless they actually saw Inuit becoming ill from these 
invisible contaminants, they would find it difficult to believe that there was a real risk. 
In addition, many declared that scientists do not have all the answers in regard to 
contaminants in arctic foods. The Inuit have lived in their environment for a long time 
and they know whether or not an animal is fit to be eaten by humans. They have 
accumulated this knowledge over many years and when asked, responded that it would 
be difficult for a Qadlunag to appreciate their vast experience. 

Every Inuk with whom I spoke said that no one in their community had any real 
concerns about contaminants in the arctic food chain at the present time. They were 
curious about these unseen, invisible threats to their future but their current, overwhelm- 
ing concern was in regard to drug and alcohol abuse in the community. Everyone 
reported that substance abuse was the worst problem in the community and that every 
family was affected in some way. This problem is also reported in a 1995 Inuit 
newspaper as being the most serious problem currently facing all Inuit communities 
(Anonymous 1995). It was evident from the concern expressed by the women I 
interviewed that the most salient southern-generated pollutant facing community 
members was substance abuse and that the vague but possible adverse health effects of 
contaminants in the food chain plainly were not viewed as current problems. This 
concern is validated in the findings of a 1992 study conducted in this geographic area 
which showed that 48% of the population were occasional or regular drinkers of alcohol 
(Moffat et al. 1992). Reliable statistics of drug use among this population are not 
available but I was informed by many Inuit women in my research community (which 
is ‘dry’) that drug abuse was more prevalent than alcohol abuse. A survey conducted 
in 1992 among Nunavik Inuit revealed that 42.9% of the population aged fifteen and 
over were current users of illicit drugs which included among others, marijuana, hash, 
and cocaine. This figure is more than twice the rate of 18.2% in this same population 
who admitted to being users the previous year (Jetté 1994). The alarming increase in 
drug abuse in many communities in the North and its sociocultural consequences is 
perceived by Inuit women as the real pollution problem. 

Because the social construction of risk is influenced by the particular local context 
in which the risk is embedded (Fitchen et al. 1987) the research findings of my most 
recent studies should not be applied generally to all Inuit women. In fact, there were 
some differences in the responses between the two studies but there were also historical 
and political differences that might account for discrepancies. 

The mapping of health concepts and precepts in a particular society requires the 
outsider (researcher) to be cognizant of the sociocultural determinants of health relevant 
to that culture. Aboriginal understandings of health and environment are deeply 
embedded in their cultural traditions and practices, hence it is important to explore 
relationships between the perception of health risks, processes of sociocultural change 
and changing health status among the Inuit. Communicating a health hazard effectively 
involves cultural understanding. For example, when high levels of PCBs were found 
in the breast milk of Inuit women in a community in the N.W.T. in the mid 1980s, it is 
reported that some community members understood that the health risks of PCB 
contamination in sea mammals were sufficient to switch their diet from traditional foods 
to store-bought foods. In addition, some refrained from breast-feeding their babies. In 
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Nunavik, concern over contaminants resulted in more than one Inuk in seven altering 
her or his lifestyle (Jetté 1992). Further investigation in the area of risk perception needs 
to be conducted; not only from the standpoint of eating habits, in terms of the impact 
on culture and social relations, and on the informal economy. Any changes in eating 
habits could levy significant cumulative influence (Jetté 1992). 

Examples of contamination of food sources in other geographic areas suggest 
potential problems that could appear in the Canadian Arctic if sufficiently high levels 
of contaminants were discovered or if anxiety over this possibility was experienced by 
the Inuit. Examples include the Chernobyl nuclear disaster in 1986 which led to the 
deposition of radioactive fallout over Sweden and contaminated reindeer herded by the 
Saami in Lapland (Beach 1990). Also, when the Exxon Valdez spilled oil into the natural 
environment in Alaska, it also polluted the social environment. The physical destruction 
caused by the oil spill had disastrous effects on traditional subsistence activities but 
impacts extended beyond the event and its immediate effect. There was a noticeable 
decline in traditional social relations accompanied by increased rates of depression and 
anxiety, particularly among women (Miller 1990, Palinkas er al. 1993). Injury of 
mercury contamination to residents of Grassy Narrows Reserve was insidious and while 
the effects of poisoning were looked for on individual bodies, more pernicious effects 
were revealed by the disintegration of the social body of the community (Kidd 1993). 
Clearly, understandings of environmental health risks have implications which may 
have direct impacts on various dimensions of health. 


Conclusion 


The current concern about the environment reflects a struggle over fundamental human 
values. Whether or not Inuit are actually ingesting polluted food is only one aspect of 
the problem. The threat of such contamination is sufficient to cause anxiety regarding 
possible loss: loss of traditional food; loss of confidence in the safety of familiar foods; 
loss of hunting and fishing activities; loss of good health; loss of control over one’s 
destiny; and, most importantly, loss of identity. Hunting activities have already been 
eroded (with the imposition of quotas), and the threat of contamination continues the 
erosion. Diet preference is a concept selected by Clyde River Inuit as a marker of their 
identity. They assert that by choosing to eat hunted animals Inuit identity is maintained 
because ‘blood is made of what you eat and determines who you are’ (Borré 1991: 54). 
Hence, a switch to imported food might change a person who was born an Inuk into an 
adult who is less than a real (true) Inuit. Clearly, food, health, and identity are 
intertwined in each culture’s particular world view. For Inuit, however, pollution in its 
various forms has already penetrated their lives and it is those problems that have arisen 
from substance abuse which need to be addressed in the very near future. It is important 
that a collaborative approach be developed with Inuit groups in order to deal with some 
of the problems involved and to assist communities in their assessment of the relative 
risks of contamination in the food chain. 
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Aboriginal 
Self-Government: 
Decolonization 


1; 


A Personal Journey 
in Decolonization 


Ann Charter' 


Abstract 


Aboriginal peoples globally are engaged in the process of decolonization as they 
understand it, and to the degree that their colonizers allow for that process to occur. 
Some are forced to seek decolonization through warfare, while others are able to 
move toward decolonization in other ways. Whether the process is violent or peaceful 
externally, there are few ways to measure the internal violence experienced by them 
as a result of the colonization process. In order for decolonization to occur, colonized 
peoples need first to be able to reclaim their personhood however they perceive it. 
This contribution is a personal journey in decolonization. 


A Colonization Story 


I will tell you a story of a person who has travelled far and learned little. It is my hope 
that this story will be heard with your heart as well as your ears. 

A long time ago, a young soldier left his people and his homeland to fight in a war. 
He travelled to an island where the people were in danger of losing democracy. There 
he met a young woman at a dance. They fell in love, and despite her father’s warnings 
of the hardships which may result, the young woman married him. They had a girl child 
and at the end of the war the young woman and her child followed her husband to his 
homeland. The young bride and child were welcomed into her husband’s family. 

The young father had hoped that he could find other work upon his return home after 
the war, so that he could provide for his new family. He searched and searched but 
could not find any work. He came to understand that he would not find any work because 
of who he was. His people were not liked by the landowners, shopkeepers, and 
townspeople because they were different. Finally, he decided to reenlist in the army. 
He and his wife moved to an army base and left the child with her grandparents. 

Now, some may think that leaving the child was a bad thing to do. But, among the 
young man’s people this was a good thing to do. They knew that the grandparents had 
the love and patience to care for a small child. The child had her young aunts and uncles, 
her cousins, and all of her other relatives to love her, care for her, and play with her. 
Her life was good. 

Eventually, the parents came to take the child to live with them. At her new home 
she was introduced to her sister. Both parents worked to make a good home for the 
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sisters. There were many trips to visit the grandparents, aunts, uncles, and cousins. 
Several years passed and the girls began to sense that there was something different 
about them and their family. They did not understand what was different, but they 
learned that they could not play with some of the other children. Some of the other 
children used to taunt them and call them names. The girls did not always understand 
the words that other children called them but they learned to cry because the words 
were meant and used to hurt them. They also learned to play alone or with each other 
because there was less chance of being hurt or ridiculed. 

Soon it was time for the eldest sister to go to school. She was excited and happy to 
go to a house of learning. Her happiness was short lived. There she was given books 
which had beautiful pictures in it. Pictures of families who did not look like her family. 
She began to think that if she could look like the girls in her schoolbooks, then the other 
children and some of her teachers would like her better. She tried to act like the other 
children, she tried to dress like the other children, and she tried to talk like the other 
children. But no matter how hard she tried she could not look like them. 

Year after year she tried to be like the other children in her classes. Then came the 
time of understanding and shame. Her schoolbooks finally had pictures that looked like 
her family but the people who looked like her and her family were called Indians and 
savages. The books told of the horrible acts that the Indians had done to the settlers. 
She was confused because she did not know anyone who acted like the Indians in those 
books. 

Her classmates looked at her with suspicion. Some of the braver ones made cruel 
remarks and pretended to do war dances with imaginary tomahawks. She pretended to 
ignore them and learned to hold back her tears. At times she secretly hated her father 
and her mother, but mostly she hated herself. 

I would like to remind you of what I said at the beginning of this story, this is a story 
of a person who has travelled far but has learned little. Thirty years passed. The woman 
became a teacher. During those thirty years she continued to try to act, dress, and talk 
like the others but she could not make the transition. What she did learn to do was 
separate her life into two compartments. When she was with her own people she felt 
free to act, speak and participate in her traditions. When she was not with her own 
people she would act, speak and participate in the traditions of the other people. But 
she never felt complete or truly happy. 

Twelve years ago, while she was teaching, an Aboriginal student asked questions 
which changed the teacher’s life. The student, who was crying, asked “Why are you the 
first one to say that our ways of helping and healing are valid?’ “Why don’t the others 
understand?’ ‘Why do I have to pretend that I am helping our people with the ways of 
the others when I hide the fact that I help with our old ways?’ ‘I don’t like being 
dishonest.’ The teacher could not answer at that time but recognized that she wanted 
the answers too. She recognized that for many years she, too, had been dishonest; that 
among her own people she acted differently. It was at that time that she decided that 
she needed to be honest with herself. 

This story is not a fairy tale, there is no happy ending. What happened as a result of 
those questions and the woman’s decision to be honest with herself was the beginning 
of her journey towards empowerment and decolonization. I find the journey to be 
painful and rewarding. 
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A Personal Journey 


This identifies my personal journey and efforts to decolonize my thinking and learning. 
The focus is on the insights and understandings which are emerging as I continue to 
integrate Aboriginal world views with mainstream world views on a personal and 
professional level. 

I believe that each of us evolves and matures as a result of what we hear, what we 
see, and what we do. Our experiences form and mold us into the persons we are. Words, 
spoken and written, have had a powerful influence on my development as a human 
being, and in my decolonization. 

In some ways I have had an advantage for I am able to listen to the teachings of the 
elders, traditional teachers, family, and friends while sitting in circles. Their voices, the 
stories, the laughter, and the sense of community and belonging are powerful learning 
environments. I have also had the opportunity to sit in other places of learning where 
the magic of the written words have helped me become who I am and allows me to 
work at what I love. However, in these circles, the sense of fully belonging is not there. 
I am an outsider. I am one of the colonized. 


Beginning the Journey 

Acknowledging that I am one of the colonized has been the first step in my decoloni- 
zation. Second, as painful as it is, is accepting that I have assisted in the ongoing 
colonization of others. Third, knowing that I belong to a community has provided me 
with the inner strength and insights to continue the process. The shared pain, courage, 
and understanding of others who experience colonization motivates me to continue. 
My journey has been slow and has taken many years to begin in earnest. 

Because I am one of the colonized I have had some unique experiences. I do not say 
that these experiences are right or wrong, they simply are. I choose to share these 
experiences so that you may decide if they have any meaning for you. I will present 
these experiences as words, or voices, since the words become voices that echo in my 
mind. 


Voices from the Past 


Storm’s (1994) discussion of the teachings of the Blue Sky Cree reawakened my inner 
voice and reminded me of who I am, what my purpose in life is, and the gifts that I have 
been given to achieve my purpose. 


The Zero Chiefs taught the people to desire a Democracy within their own minds. 
Young women and men were taught to Democratize their thinking so they could 
function in Life in a Balanced way. Humans who possess a Democracy of Mind form 
a true reflection of the Circle of Law. Such people possess the most powerful of all 
tools known to humankind — Self-Leadership, Self-Care, Self-Decision, and Self- 
Responsibility (Storm 1994: 425). 


The voices of elders and traditional teachers combined with their actions have provided 
me with reinforcement for my journey towards decolonization and personal empower- 
ment. The voices of my colonizers have also provided me with tools and influenced 
me. Often their words resulted in pain, fear, or anger. But those words and those feelings 
resulted in action. Frequently, the results of hearing those voices were self-doubt, 
self-loathing, or withdrawal from contact with non-Aboriginal peoples. Almost as 
often, the result was to work harder to prove to myself and others that I was ‘as good 
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as’ whoever it was who had provoked me into action. ‘Good’ is a word that has many 
meanings. I learned very young that I should act ‘good’ whenever non-Aboriginal 
people or those in authority were present. It meant that I should not speak unless I was 
asked a question nor should I contradict them. It meant that I should do as I was told. 

Eventually, I learned to act good in order to receive praise or recognition from those 
in authority. Unfortunately, I came to believe that I had no goodness unless it was 
validated by those I believed to be in control and who had authority. I attempted to 
please teachers, priests, and employers. I eventually lost the desire to please myself. In 
the process, I also lost the gifts of self-leadership, self-care, self-decision, and self-re- 
sponsibility. These losses represent the culmination of the process of colonization for 
me. What remained was a small inner voice that questioned why I had to be good. This 
small inner voice represents my desire for decolonization. 


Colonization 


I find it interesting that there is little reference to the dehumanizing personal aspects of 
colonization. My story is an attempt to explain that colonization is not only a theory 
described in neat tidy phrases in textbooks. It is a process which results in painful and 
debilitating results for the people it touches and controls. 

Colonization is the process whereby one group of people assumes control over 
another group of people. Control is usually all inclusive, focusing upon the economic, 
political, social, cultural, and psychological aspects of the colonized peoples. Coloni- 
zation is structural and cultural. Structural colonization occurs when the colonizers have 
taken over the structural institutions of the colonized and reframe them to reflect the 
values, customs and beliefs of the colonizer. In the process of reframing those institu- 
tions the colonizers devalue, denigrate, and dismiss the economic, political, and social 
aspects of the colonized peoples (Charter et al. 1996). Cultural colonization occurs when 
the colonizers take control of the cultural and psychological aspects of the colonized. 
‘[T]he colonizers possess the power to determine the reality of the colonized’ (Kellough 
1980: 343). The colonizers then convince the colonized ‘that the rape of his mother was 
committed for the sake of some higher good’ (Kellough 1980: 359, Charter et al. 1996). 
Decolonization then, should be the antithesis of colonization. 


Decolonization 


Decolonization is a process whereby subjugated peoples become self-governing and 
independent in the areas of their social, political, economic, and cultural systems. This 
process includes their personal belief systems and values. This process does not include 
a return to pre-colonial systems since the social, political, economic, and cultural 
systems including values and beliefs, have been influenced by the colonizers and are 
continuously evolving, as have the systems of the colonizers. 

From my perspective, this definition is incomplete. In order for decolonization to 
occur, colonized peoples need first to be able to reclaim their personhood however they 
perceive it. In addition, that personhood must be recognized by the colonizers. This 
opinion has emerged from my experiences, I do not have the right to speak for all 
colonized peoples, and my journey has only begun. Personally, the first step in 
decolonization was becoming aware and acknowledging that I had been colonized. 
Gradually, I came to understand the colonization process and some of the motives of 
the colonizers. I do not know if it was the understanding of my personal colonization 
or if it was the understanding of the colonization process that came to me first. Perhaps 
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they were simultaneous and synergistic. As a result, I have begun to reclaim my 
personhood and a democracy of mind which are leading me to personal empowerment. 


A Path to Empowerment 

Empowerment means reclaiming power, and entails a feeling of control and purpose. 
‘Empowerment refers to a state of mind such as feeling worthy and competent, 
perceiving power and control; and it refers to the reallocation of power through a 
modification of social structures’ (Miley et al. 199: xiv). My journey in decolonization 
is my journey toward personal empowerment. Perhaps my personal reflections may 
facilitate the journey for others. As others have provided me with a road map and voices 
to guide me when there was no light or seemingly no hope, perhaps this story will help 
others in their journey toward reclaiming their lives. 
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Aboriginal Self-government: 


Towards a Vision of Canada as 
a North American Multinational 


Country 


Paul L.A.H. Chartrand! 


Abstract 


The goal of Canada should be to build upon its Aboriginal foundations, and create 
a vision of a country that is North American in its orientation, rather than a cold, 
legislated, pale imitation of Britain and Europe. Aboriginal people must see them- 
selves reflected in the national insitutions of Canada. The project of Aboriginal 
self-government, at this early stage, is still not well understood, as reflected in some 
of the language and ideas relied upon in the public dialogue. 

Canada, and all Canadians, stand to gain from the recognition of Aboriginal 
self-government. This recognition and implementation would establish Canada as a 
place where a rights dialogue is effective to replace the civil warfare that often 
accompanies the claims of oppressed nations caught as enclaves within modern 
nation-states. The true vision is one of Canada as a North American multi-national 
country. The concept of federalism, well-established in Canada, can accommodate 
this vision. 


Introduction 


The North is Canada. Canada is the North. It is its Northern image that distinguishes 
Canada from the United States in the eyes of many ordinary people who do not live in 
North America. Canada is the cold country to the North, a vast quiet place with a 
scattered population of Aboriginal people. Perhaps for those individuals who take a 
closer interest in history and politics, Canada also is two distinct immigrant populations 
engaging in constant political and paper warfare. From the perspective of the current 
residents, Canada is a young country without homemade heroes that suffers from a lack 
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of self-esteem and self-identity; a country that whispers its name.” There must be some 
hyperbole in this introduction, but that perhaps is inevitable, and even useful, in a 
presentation on this difficult topic as brief as this one. And at least some of it is based 
on personal experiences that would make good stories for another day. In Australia they 
insisted that I was an ‘Eskimo’ because I was from Canada, that cold place north of the 
United States. In Vienna, a middle-aged Czechoslovakian with whom I shared a 
schnaaps, longed to visit Canada, a place where you could sit in a forest and not hear 
a man-made sound. 

If we view a country as a living, dynamic matter of the soul and the heart, my first 
proposition is that it would be better if Canada were to recognize its Aboriginal 
foundations in creating a self-image and a vision of its future as a truly North American 
country. The project of building Canada’s image as a pale imitation of a transplanted 
Europe has seen its day and should no longer be pursued. If we turn inwards and reflect 
upon the philosophies, the traditional knowledge, the histories, the languages and the 
cultures of the historic nations of this Northern place, there is hope to build a vision of 
a country that will stand as a model for the world. We all stand to gain from the 
Aboriginal value ascribed to the special relationship between humans and the land and 
environment, the ‘spirit of place’.’ We need to recognize that, in a world of uncertainty, 
cultural diversity and biological diversity may be our surest bet for survival.” 

If, on the other hand, we view Canada not so much as a matter of the soul and the 
heart but as a series of cold winters and endless constitutional refinements, then my 
proposition is that Aboriginal peoples deserve recognition of their special status in this 
Canada as a cold, constitutional entity. There are several ‘rights’ arguments in support 
of this proposition. Historical agreements such as the bargain with the Metis surround- 
ing the founding of the province of Manitoba and the ‘Indian’ treaties may be viewed 
as constitutional compacts which represent the consent of indigenous groups to join the 
Canadian federation upon certain terms. Canadian principles of law, politics and 
morality require that such constitutional promises be kept.° 

The rights dialogue of Aboriginal self-government also moves us towards a vision 
of Canada as a multinational North American country. The common law courts have 
to face the question of whether and to what extent federal common law recognizes what 
is called an Aboriginal right of self-government. The Royal Commission on Aboriginal 
Peoples has presented an argument that it does and that right is protected by the 
Constitution.® But the rights dialogue on Aboriginal self-governtment is not taking 
place only in the courts. A number of distinct and overlapping foundations are being 
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developed and debated for a right of self-government for the indigenous nations of the 
northern part of the Northern hemisphere, including traditional liberal foundations.’ 

Here I emphasize that the due incorporation of its Aboriginal foundations in a better 
Canada need not be based upon the notion of self-government, although it is the topic 
of my presentation today. For one thing, the notion of self-government is not the same 
as the notion of self-determination, and self-determination may prove to be a useful 
foundation for the dialogue of rights.* So may be a human rights foundation.’ It is not 
necessary to espouse a single or dominant rights argument to support the broad 
proposition that the dialogue on Aboriginal self-government can move Canada forward 
in developing for itself a confident sense of self-identity which is based in part upon its 
Aboriginal foundations. 

An essential goal must be to provide a public and national voice and visage to 
Aboriginal Canada. In 1996 the burgeoning young Aboriginal population does not see 
itself reflected in the national institutions of this country. They must, if not today then 
tomorrow, have a voice in making public decisions or Canada will face the conse- 
quences of an alienated, dispossessed, and disaffected group that can refute any 
Canadian claim to universal legitimacy among its citizens. It is important for Canada 
that it be seen as legitimate in the eyes of all its citizens. It is important and urgently 
so, that Canada embrace legitimizing institutional participation by the historic indige- 
nous nations and their members.'° Furthermore, the true goal of democratic participa- 
tion must not be obscured by easy and false appeals to formal equality.'! 

True participation as a goal is being urged in the dialogue of rights. The dialogue of 
rights not only appeals to Canadians’ sense of themselves but also reflects the pacific 
philosophies of the indigenous peoples and the relatively pacific historical relations 
between Aboriginal peoples and new settlers in Canada. The norms upon which the 
country is built ought to reflect the shared ideals of all Canada’s historic nations. It is 
not fair to pretend to compare the ideals of one society with the worst aspects of the 
other, an unfortunate exercise that is behind much bad history and some distorted 
contemporary political rhetoric. The dialogue of rights which includes an Aboriginal 
right to self-government can help make Canada a model country where rights debate 


7. See Will Kymlicka, Multicultural Citizenship: A Liberal Theory of Minority Rights. Oxford: 
University Press, 1995. 

8. See, for example, Russel L. Barsh, ‘Indigenous peoples and the right to self-determination in 
international law’, in Barbara Hocking, (ed.), International Law and Aboriginal Human Rights. 
Sydney: The Law Book Co. Ltd. 1988, p.68. 

9. Hocking, ibid., Eugene Kamenka, ‘Human Rights, Peoples’ Rights’, in James Crawford, (ed.). The 
Rights of Peoples. Oxford University Press 1988, p.127. See also works by Hurst Hannum and 
James Anaya. 

10. Paul L.A.H. Chartrand, ‘Aboriginal Self-Government: The Two Sides of Legitimacy’, in Susan D. 
Phillips, (ed.), How Ottawa Spends: A More Democratic Canada...? 1993-94. Ottawa: Carleton 
University Press, chapter 7, p. 231. 

11. Individual equality notions do not lead to a just solution for Aboriginal nations or historic groups 
with group interests. The collective interests cannot be promoted in Canada’s existing public 
insitutions in the circumstances of political marginalization in which Aboriginal individuals find 
themselves. There must be political change to provide political forums for the definition and 
promotion of Aboriginal groups’ interests. The goal is to secure equality in access to social goods, 
not formal equality before the law. 
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is preferable to warfare in reconciling the interests and aspirations of competing national 
groups. This dialogue of rights suffers a number of infirmities, including some quite 
general distortions of ideas and words, if not deliberate misrepresentations by some 
participants. I will outline a very few examples. 


The Dilemma of Self-Determination and Inherent Rights 


Self-determination is a concept applied to ‘peoples’, whether they are Aboriginal 
groups or not. A ‘people’ is a group of humans defined by a collective consciousness, 
by culture, geography, political heritage and so on. If a right ‘inheres’ in such a group 
then the right is inalienable and persists with the group. You can only terminate the 
inherent rights of a people by terminating the people. 

On the other hand, the right of Aboriginal self-government that most public speakers 
seem to be concerned about is a limited right of self-government recognized by 
Canadian law which is not only protected by the Constitition but also limited by it. Such 
a right is almost always accompanied by the qualifier ‘inherent’. From the perspective 
of Aboriginal politicians this is ostensibly a signal to their constituents that they are not 
succumbing to the notion that the distant provincial or federal government with which 
they are dealing is giving them any rights. As a matter of law however, it appears that 
the right is inherent in the sense that its origins are in the Aboriginal group that existed 
prior to European settlement, but these rights are subject to lawful limitations by actions 
of government. In particular, it is established that at common law the rights of 
Aboriginal peoples were subject to lawful extinguishment.’ 

Although a truly inherent right such as self-determination can never be ended by 
external action other than by elimination of the group in which the right is vested, or 
inheres, it is possible in legal theory to extinguish Aboriginal rights, including an 
Aboriginal right of self-government, on the basis of the theory of Parliamentary 
sovereignty which permits Parliament to take away rights. (Since a 1982 constitutional 
amendment, Parliament’s power to extinguish Aboriginal rights is limited in accord- 
ance with judicially defined tests.) The failure to distinguish between these notions is 
behind a fair degree of misunderstanding. It seems, for example, that to have an 
important effect on the perception that a purported extinguishment of Aboriginal land 
rights, which is compatible with the doctrine of Aboriginal rights in the sense recog- 
nized in Canadian common law, is to be taken as an attempt to extinguish or terminate 
a people. That effect can only be attributed to a right that is truly inherent and inalienable 
in the first sense; not to the limited constitutional right recognized by Canadian law 
courts and the Constitution.” 


12. See Canada. Royal commission on Aboriginal Peoples. The Right of Aboriginal Self-Government 
and the Constitution: A Commentary. Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services, 1992, for an 
explanation that the constitutionally protected right is inherent in its source. 

13. Nevertheless the Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples has proposed it is good policy to do 
away entirely with the language of extinguishment in land disputes settlements. See, Royal 
Commission on Aboriginal Peoples. Treaty-Making in the Spirit of Co-Existence: An Alternative 
to Extinguishment. Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services, 1995. 
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Aboriginal Self-government as an Issue of ‘Race’ and Aboriginal 
Peoples as ‘Races’ 


It should be plain to any student of this policy area that Aboriginal peoples comprise 
societies of people that are communal and political in nature. Membership in the 
relevant group is never sufficiently determined by reference to a ‘blood’ or ‘race’ 
criterion.'* Membership is a political issue. A child born to Aboriginal parents may 
leave and live as a stranger; a child of strangers may be adopted. Outsiders marry in. It 
is sometimes difficult to believe that politicians who wish to attack Aboriginal self- 
government would use this obviously mistaken ‘race’ notion, but in fact it is effective 
and is one of the greatest obstacles of the mind in the road to public acceptance of 
Aboriginal self-government. 

There is more incidental rhetorical detritus in this area. For example there is the 
common expression ‘Aboriginal origin or ancestry’. This ostensible emphasis on birth 
usually distorts the speaker’s intentions because it implies that persons who are accepted 
into an Aboriginal group but are not born into it are illegitimate, such as status Indian 
spouses prior to 1985 and some adopted children. At the same time, the expression 
implies that an individual who happens to have an Aboriginal ancestor is ipso facto a 
legitimate member of a group with which he may have no rational association 


One Law for All 


This most perverse of all bleatings against any move towards Aboriginal political 
autonomy is a favourite of many politicians who must be taken to know better or to 
suffer a form of terra nullius of the mind. The question is who is captured by ‘all’? 
Canadians don’t include Americans in the cry of one law for all. Ontarians don’t include 
Manitobans. Youth courts don’t try adults and special language and denominational 
rights don’t apply to everyone in Canada. What is especially galling for Aboriginal 
people is that this perverse cry gives the back of the hand, without addressing the 
absolutely fundamental issue of the legitimacy of the political boundaries which have 
included distinct peoples without their consent or legitimate participation. Canada has 
never been able to answer the challenge to the legitimacy of its exercise of power over 
the Aboriginal peoples of Canada.’° 

It should concern everyone to clear up the ambiguities in the Aboriginal rights 
debate. The identity and moral stature of Canada are at stake. All Canadians have a 
duty to act to make this a place where ‘rights talk’ is recognized as morally superior 
and more politically effective than ‘guns talk’. An appeal to idealistic norms or rights 
talk will only be relevant where the person addressed has a sense of being a moral being 
with a duty to act morally or in accordance with the norms advanced in the debate. ‘You 
are a good person and this is the way a good person ought to behave’. 

What kind of country do Canadians want to live in? Is the proposition important to 
Canadians that the exercise of state power always needs to be justified not only in 
respect to the State and the individual but also with respect to the State and historic 
nations who have not given consent or legitimized the exercise of power by free, 
informed, legitimate and effective political participation? Is it important to Canadians 


14. See D.E.Sanders, ‘The Bill of Rights and Indian Status’ 1972, 7 UBCL Rev.81 for a discussion of 
the bases for definition. 
15. See Chartrand, ‘Aboriginal Self-Government, supra. 
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that solemn promises made by public officials, like all promises, ought to be kept? Is 
it important to Canadians that the government ought to act in accordance with the law 
of the Constitution? That is the scope of what is in the question of Aboriginal 
self-government for all Canadians. On this basis, non-Aboriginal people who may 
perceive themselves and their interests far removed from the debate on Aboriginal 
self-government might reflect on the implications of these issues, for they are basic 
questions of broad application and they may be the ‘Indians’ of tomorrow. 

Even if we go beyond the scope of moral and normative arguments, it can be 
observed that people, when conditions are right, will fight to maintain their culture, that 
is, for control to decide ‘the way we do things around here’. Even the basic goal of 
social harmony then, suggests that the claims of the indigenous peoples to national 
stature and distinct group political participation ought not to be rejected. Surely, the 
true vision of Canada is not that of a polyethnic country dominated by two recent 
immigrant groups. No, the true vision of Canada is a vision of a multinational North 
American country that makes political space for all its historic nations. The concept of 
federalism, which is well established in Canada, can provide institutional means for 
accommodating the vision.'® Such a vision is one of Canada built on its Aboriginal or 
North American foundations, a place where the histories of all its historic nations matter, 
a place where peoples matter, a place where rights matter. 


16. But see Paul L.A.H. Chartrand, ‘The Aboriginal Peoples in Canada and Renewal of the Federation’. 
In Karen Knop, Sylvia Ostry, Richard Simeon, and Katherine Swinton (eds.), Rethinking Feder- 
alism: Citizens, Markets, and Governments in a Changing World . Vancouver: UBC Press. 1995, 
chapter 8, p.119. 


Self-Government: Progress 
and Challenges 


Phil Fontaine’ 


Abstract 


This presentation describes the history and procedures involved in the Framework 
Agreement development process for Manitoba. This agreement anticipates empow- 
ering First Nations communities within federal and provincial political realities. 


I’m honoured to be presented with an opportunity to speak about an issue that’s of 
critical importance to First Nations in Manitoba. I want to make one thing very clear. 
I am not here to sell the framework process. What I want to do is tell you about a process 
that will bring about fundamental change to the lives of Manitoba First Nations people. 
The success of this undertaking, at least to the point where we signed the agreement on 
December 7, 1994 required a lot of effort and a lot of careful discussion, both at the 
community and Chiefs level. We considered very carefully all of the issues that were 
addressed by First Nations. Through the assistance and will of the government, it finally 
concluded when we signed on December 7. In our view it is a historic agreement: to 
create a distinct order of government. 

Throughout the Framework Agreement development process, we had strong support 
from Indian Affairs Minister Ron Irwin, who had the commitment and willingness to 
stand up for what we believed to be right and from a very capable gentleman, the Deputy 
Minister of Corporate Services, Alan Williams. The Framework Agreement is really 
about empowering First Nations communities. It has three main objectives. The first is 
the restoration of all jurisdictions that rightfully belong to First Nations. It is not 
devolution that we are talking about. This has already happened. First Nations are now 
delivering government programs and services on behalf of the government. We are 
accountable to the government, not to our people. That, of course, is not acceptable to 
First Nations. The second objective is to create and implement our own government 
structures, locally and provincially. The third objective is to dismantle the Department 
of Indian Affairs, while maintaining the government’s fiduciary relationship with First 
Nations. This is one of the commitments of the Liberal’s Red Book. 

Before the Red Book came out, the Chiefs of Manitoba had already passed a 
resolution to begin the process of dismantling the department’s regional office. So it 
was opportune for us, when the Liberal party formed the government, to approach it 
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Figure 1. Indian and Northern Affairs Canada Dismantling Organization 
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with our list of priorities. When I first met with the Minister in Ottawa, we talked about 
a wide range of issues, including the priorities of Manitoba Chiefs. Our initial propo- 
sition to him was the establishment of a national education institute. Because of the 
track record that we have in Manitoba we believed it would be an appropriate first step. 
But the longer we talked, the clearer it became to us that the first step we really ought 
to take to regain our rightful place in the country was to eliminate the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development (DIAND) and create our own government 
structures. 

At the insistence of the Chiefs of Manitoba, we told the Minister that we did not 
want the agreement to be a treaty. We wanted a political process, a process that would 
see two governments dealing with each other on an equal basis. So what we have, in 
addition to the Framework Agreement, is a Memorandum of Understanding (MOU), 
signed April 20, and a letter from the Minister stating that the agreement is an 
intergovernmental political process. This means that if there is a dispute, we won’t be 
forced to go to the courts for remedy. The resolution will be reached through a political 
process. There was a fear expressed by several Chiefs that if we were to proceed with 
the framework process, many important ongoing initiatives would be set aside. They 
wanted assurances that these initiatives would continue. They wanted an assurance that 
during the life of this process, budget cuts would not place First Nations in a precarious 
situation. We proposed the MOU to the Minister to address those two issues, as well 
as the inherent right process. The Minister signed it on behalf of the federal government 

The MOU has three points to it: 

1. It will be business as usual during the life of this process; 

2. There will be no budget cuts during the process; 
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1. This chart is a detail of the First Nations political and project office structure. 

2. Advisory Group consists of Executive Directors and Dismantling Coordinators from Tribal Councils, AMC, MKO, and FNC. 
3. An Elders Council is proposed to advise the process. 

4. Proposed functions of Project Oftice staff. 

5. Role for existing AMC Chiefs Commitiees in dismantling. 

6. Technical Working Groups (siaff from Project Office, Tribal Councils, First Nations). 

7. Proposed responsibility areas for Technical Working Groups. 


Figure 2. AMC Dismantling Project Office Structure 


3. The entire process would be consistent with inherent right to self-government. 
So there are really three parts to the framework process, or the agreement: the 
Framework Agreement, the Memorandum of Understanding, and the letter by the 
Minister agreeing to our proposal that the agreement will not be a treaty, but an 
intergovernmental process. In addition to these advances, the most significant gain 
achieved in this process relates to treaties, which are sacred. We would never do 
anything to undermine or diminish the integrity of the treaty arrangement. What this 
process does is give life and meaning to the treaties. 

For the first time in our history, we have convinced the federal government to commit 
itself to joint planning, to give a contemporary interpretation to the treaties, including 
and most importantly, the spirit and intent. This process is a treaty implementation 
process. The fundamental premise of the agreement is a commitment to restore all 
jurisdiction under the treaties, that is, to finally honour the treaties. Dismantling is really 
a misnomer. We should think about it not in terms of dismantling the Department of 
Indian Affairs [Figure 1]. It goes far beyond this notion of getting rid of the department. 
What we want to do through this process is gain control over our lives. We want to put 
forth the control and power where it belongs — in the hands of First Nations [Figure 
2]. That is what this process is about. It is about restoring all the jurisdictions that belong 
to us, the control that has been denied by successive governments. And it is the process 
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that will enable us to structure our own governments to meet the needs as expressed by 
our people. 

The process is entirely optional. First Nations decide for themselves whether they 
want to participate in the process, and in the end, whatever agreement results from this 
process will be put to a ratification process at the community level. Each community 
will be able to determine for itself its ratification process, so that the people themselves 
will say yea or nay to the agreement. As well, there are no predicted outcomes, as this 
process is heavily weighted in favour of community consultation. The largest allocation 
for this year’s operation is for community consultation, and this will continue as we go 
into the process. No one is being forced to accept the process, and that is the way it 
must be. 

J am confident that the decision we made is the right one. We believe in the process 
and know that it is not going to be an easy process. People do not willingly give up 
power. We have experienced difficulty with government officials that see this as a 
power grab. And it is, it is. We want to seize power and control that which belongs to 
First Nations. We want to do it in a way that strengthens us, that ensures that we will, 
in fact, give full respect to the inherent right of self-government, in a way that protects 
all those rights that belong to First Nations. 


Community Involvement Belongs with Resurrecting Self-Government 


The formal agreement between Canada and the Manitoba First Nations signed in 
December, 1994, by the Assembly of Manitoba Chiefs (AMC) and Canada is now ready 
to be put to the communities for consideration by all First Nations people in Manitoba. 
This next phase of restoring First Nations jurisdiction is the community consultation 
process that brings community members into the picture. Our newspaper, The Peoples’ 
Decision, plays a vital role in the community action phase of the agreement to place 
the jurisdiction of self-government where it belongs, with First Nations people. This 
newspaper will be one instrument to keep communities informed so the direction of 
this initiative can be decided by community members. 

To place the agreement in its proper context, what the Chiefs and the Government 
of Canada have agreed to do is begin exploring ways of bringing life to the concept of 
First Nations self-determination and to the treaties themselves. The context of the 
agreement is treaty protection for the Inherent First Nations’ right of self-determination. 
In the words of Ron Irwin, he is prepared to protect the rights set out in negotiated 
self-government agreements as treaty rights under section 35 of the Constitution and 
protected by the Canadian Constitution. It should be stressed that the December 7, 1994 
agreement is just a beginning. It is not the final agreement. It is the start of a ground up 
approach. What happens next will not be a case of the faceless bureaucrat telling First 
Nations people how things are done. 

Our Chiefs are striving to breathe life into the original spirit and intent of the treaties. 
Any changes that result from the agreement to restore First Nations self-government 
jurisdiction will be determined by the First Nations peoples. This is because an 
inextricable component of the agreement — the community consultations process — 
is gathering momentum. Every First Nations citizen, whether they be resident on-re- 
serve or off, should have the chance to play a fundamental role in shaping a revitalised 
relationship with Canada. With the December framework, the whole process is begin- 
ning where it counts the most: right at home; right in our own back yards. First Nations 
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people will determine the change, and the pace of change; not the Government of 
Canada. 

The agreement to restore First Nations jurisdiction over First Nations government 
will provide an opportunity to begin a new era in our relationship with Canada. The 
current government says it remains committed to making real change in the structure 
of the Manitoba region of DIAND, including a complete revamping of the Indian Act 
if that is the direction First Nations community people want to take. If we were to decide 
on this direction, it would mean the constitutional status of First Nations would be more 
specific in terms of defining the inherent right of self-government as constitutionally 
protected treaty rights. Having First Nations communities change the Indian Act into 
legislation that reflects their traditional jurisdiction over institutions such as choosing 
leaders, administering justice, keeping the peace, child protection, education, natural 
resources control and other areas affords the framework greater meaning. 

AMC and Canada have promised that our treaty rights will remain intact. Our treaty 
makers of the last century had the foresight to ensure that these international covenants 
would remain intact and secure forever. Our treaty makers gave up a lot in exchange 
for certain land nghts for the Crown but the right of self determination was retained. 
The agreement made last December should not be allowed to transform into an assault 
on the treaties. It must be an agreement to begin to implement the treaties the way the 
First Nations people want them implemented. Nothing more. Nothing less. 


Community Consultations to Shape First Nations Self-Determination 


As blacks in South Africa were getting ready to elect Nelson Mandela last year, 
Manitoba Chiefs assembled on Opaskwayak Cree Nation territory in April to discuss 
restructuring Ottawa’s 115 year old Indian department whose policies formed the model 
for apartheid. The Manitoba Chiefs emerged from that 1994 assembly agreeing to 
discuss tearing down the DIAND, one nail at a time if necessary, and replacing it with 
a form of government under the complete jurisdiction of First Nations people. 

Three days of public debate produced guide posts for the self-government jurisdic- 
tion process: all direction will flow from the First Nations through community-based 
consultations. The communities are to be fully informed of developments through a 
Manitoba First Nations communication strategy. The consultation and communication 
process will involve women, elders and youth, including those residing off-reserve. The 
pace of reform will be determined by the First Nations. Treaty rights and inherent rights 
of self-determination and self-government are safeguarded. Existing DIAND programs 
and services will not be cut. 

Since that first step at Opaskwayak, the Chiefs held two further assemblies to nail 
down a set of principles that would form the basis for the agreement that was eventually 
signed in Winnipeg on December 7, 1994. The Chiefs decided at a June assembly in 
Winnipeg to send a draft agreement back to the drawing board to make protection of 
treaty rights stronger. They ratified final working at a third assembly at Dakota Tipi in 
September, and after one final argument with Justice Canada, the agreement was signed 
by Grand Chief Phil Fontaine and DIAND Minister, Ron Irwin. 

These events have their roots in the history of Canada’s diplomatic relations with 
the First Nations. A department was put in place in 1876, purportedly to administer the 
treaties. Unfortunately for the First Nations, it soon transformed into a form of apartheid 
run by Victorian era colonialists whose iron hand outlawed the Sun Dance, established 
a pass system for leaving reserves, prohibited freedom of association, forbade voting 
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in Canadian elections, and sent thousands of children into residential schools. First 
Nations people have had a love-hate relationship with the Department ever since. On 
the one hand, it is oppressive. On the other hand, the Indian Act and DIAND symbolize 
the special constitutional status of the First Nations. 

The idea of tearing down the oppressive side of DIAND became more concrete 
during the 1993 federal election campaign when Jean Chretien waved his ‘Red Book’ 
above his head on the 1993 campaign trail. It contained several planks referring to First 
Nations. ‘A Liberal government will act on the premise that the inherent nght of 
self-government is an existing Aboriginal and Treaty Right.’ It goes on to state, “A 
Liberal government will be committed to gradually winding down the Department of 
Indian Affairs at a pace agreed upon by First Nations, while maintaining the federal 
fiduciary responsibility.’ Manitoba Chiefs quickly made clear their intent to hold the 
Liberals to their word, passing a resolution at the September 1993 annual Assembly of 
Manitoba Chiefs to pursue dismantling DIAND if Chretien’s Liberals were elected. 
After Chretien won, Irwin met AMC in Winnipeg and reiterated his government’s 
pre-election resolve. The Manitoba Chiefs proposed that restoring jurisdiction start 
right in Manitoba. Early in 1994 Irwin made the historic announcement in the House 
of Commons that DIAND would be replaced and AMC would begin the work. 

That work was a 102 page draft agreement titled “Towards Manitoba First Nations’ 
Governments’. It came under criticism as soon as it was presented to the AMC 
Executive in mid-March and again before the whole AMC in Opaskwayak. The 
Opaskwayak and following AMC general assemblies have, however, sent the message 
that the First Nations in Manitoba mean business and that DIAND’s days are numbered. 
Manitoba Premier Gary Filmon has reacted with alarm. But according to the Chiefs, 
the province will eventually have to ‘vacate the field’ in a number of areas, including 
jurisdiction over child and family services and exclusive control over natural resources. 

Restoring First Nations jurisdiction generates other far-reaching implications. Any 
lingering doubts First Nations people have about federal commitment to the project 
will be dealt with if the need arises. Other questions, such as the project’s impact on 
the Indian Act or what to replace the Act and Department with, will be addressed during 
the upcoming general assemblies and community consultations. There is no doubt that 
First Nations Chiefs in Manitoba are united in their resolve to eradicate Canada’s own 
apartheid. 


Strategy for Community Consultation 
Round 1 — Awareness Agreement 


A. Objective: 
- To create an awareness of the dismantling process among all First 
Nation members, on-reserve and off-reserve. 
- To make clear what we are doing and why we are doing it. 
~ To reassure First Nation members that treaty and Aboriginal rights will 
be protected. 
B. Proposed Content: 
~ Presentation of the workplan, timelines and steps involved in year one. 
; An identification of how treaties and Aboriginal rights will be protected 
in the process. 
- Clearly describing the roles and responsibilities of each First Nation 
community, tribal councils or other groups, and the central office. 
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C. Central Office Responsibility: 
Using the signed agreement and workplan as a basis, the central office will 
prepare: 


Material to be used in communications. 

Material for distribution on which consultation will be based. 
Format of reports for each meeting. 

A synthesis of all the material reported as a result of the consultation 
meetings. 


Steps 


Who does it? When? 


1. Prepare ‘Awareness’ Central Office June 1995 
presentation material. 


2. Conduct orientation session for Central Office June 1995 
tribal council and First Nation 
community consultation coordinator. 


3. Hold meetings in each First Community Consultation July/Aug. 1995 
Nation community and distribute Coordinators/ 
information. Tribal Councils 

4. Prepare reports on each meeting Community Sept. 1995 
using a standard format and Coordinators/ 
organizing peoples’ comments. Tribal Councils 

5. Synthesize all feedback received Central Office Sept. 1995 
from community meetings. 

6. Prepare feedback reports and Central Office/ June - Oct. 1995 
prepare information for local Working groups 
communities. 


Round 2 — What are the Programs, How are they Operated Now, and 
Options for Change (Activity I & IT) 
(This will involve several meetings in each community.) 

A. Objective: 


To consider the current structure of programs as operated by INAC. 
The development of options for consideration. 
An initial discussion of governance. 


Discussion will involve elements from Activities I, II, and III. This round will 
involve discussion of all programs, the Constitution, the treaties, legislation 
and regulations. 

B. Proposed Content: 


Provide information on all current programs. 
Distribute an analysis of how programs now operate and identify options 
for change. 
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Begin discussion on how programs might be directed and what a First 


Nations form of government might look like. 


C. Central Office Responsibility: 
Carry out the tasks as identified in Activity I and II including preparing a 


clear description of the current INAC program. 


Preparation of presentational material dealing with all INAC and other 
department’s programs directly of interest or affecting First Nations. 
Prepare and conduct orientation sessions for community coordinators. 


Prepare format for feedback from community meetings. 


Synthesize feedback and prepare reports for consideration by First 


Nations. 


Steps 


Who does it? 


When? 


7. Research and analyze existing Central Office 
INAC and other federal department 
programs. Form Working Groups of 
technical staff. 


8. Conduct briefing and orientation Central Office 
for community coordinators. 

9. Conduct a series of ‘program Community Coordinators 
analysis’ consultative meetings in /Tribal Council 


each community. 


10. Prepare feedback from each Community Coordinators 
community meeting and submit to 
central office. 


11. Prepare feedback report for Central Office 
consideration by Chiefs. 


12. Prepare ‘governing structures’ Central Office 
material and orientation/training 
session for community coordinators 
involving Working Groups and 
Chiefs committees. 


Ongoing 


3 days 


Nov. - Jan. 1996 


Jan. 1996 


Feb. 1996 


Feb. 1996 


Round 3 — Framework for First Nations Government (Activity III) 


A. Objective: 
to inform and consult on governance structures needed to give 


direction to the programs. 


Information and understanding that flows from the first two rounds of discus- 
sion will shape the detail of round three. In general, discussions will deal with: 
the implication of the directions given on programs and governance — 


“What you told us means this ...’ 
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- Describe levels of First Nations governments and their structure. 
- Detailed consideration of political accountability and responsibility for 
each level of government involved. 
B. Proposed Content: 
- Options for giving support and directing the policy and operations of 
programs. 
- Optional governing structures and possible frameworks for future First 
Nations government. 
C. Central Responsibility: 
The Central Office will develop: 
- Governing structures options. 
- Statements of program and operational responsibility and accountability. 
- Draft legislation that may be required for passage by First Nations. 


Round 3 — Options for Change 


Steps Who does it? When? 
SSS SE NS A S| 
13. Conduct detailed consultation Community Coordinators March - 
meetings in each First Nation /Working Group Members April 1996 
ensuring opportunity for all members 
to participate. 
14. Compile results of meetings and Central Office/Working May 1996 
prepare analysis for Chiefs Groups/Chiefs Committees 
Committees and an all Chiefs 
Assembly. 
15. Develop a strategy for activities Central Office/Working Jan. 1996 


D, E, and F. Groups/Chiefs Committees 


Barriers to Decolonizing 
First Nations Child & Family 
Services 


Pete Hudson! 


Abstract 


In the early 1980s in Manitoba, a series of Tripartite agreements were signed which 
established a number of First Nations Child and Family Services. In some respects, 
these agreements and their implementation represented a dramatic breakthrough in 
self determination and control over a vitally important service. However, the new 
agencies inherited, from the non-Aboriginal agencies, a formidable task rooted in the 
disruptions to the social fabric of whole communities arising out of a history of 
colonization and dispossession. The paper observes that the full potential of the 
agencies is not realised partly as a result of the reluctance of the First Nations 
communities to acknowledge the degree of difficulty. This is compounded by the 
limited control the agencies have over their destinies, and a complicity by the 
non-Aboriginal signatories in denying the enormous difficulties confronting the new 
agencies. 


Introduction 


The basis for this paper is research conducted through 1994 for the Royal Commission 
on Aboriginal People tracing the governance and structure of the First Nations Child 
and Family Service (Hudson 1994). In addition, the paper draws on several prior pieces 
of evaluation research (eg. Hudson and Taylor-Henley 1987), subsequent reflections 
upon the findings (eg. Taylor-Henley and Hudson 1992), and secondary sources. 

The background to this paper is the disenchantment, by all Aboriginal groups, with 
their relationship to the non-Aboriginal child and family service agencies, particularly 
from the mid 1950s to the early 1980s. Briefly put, the interaction resulted in an over 
representation of Aboriginal children coming into care, and being preponderantly 
placed in non-Aboriginal substitute care. In terms of service criteria, the outcomes were 
largely poor ones for the separated children, the families, and communities of origin. 
In terms of political criteria, this flow of children from Aboriginal families and 


1. Pete Hudson, Associate Professor, Faculty of Social Work, is currently engaged in research into 
the needs of Ojibway youth, and just completed a report on governance issues in First Nations Child 
and Family Services for the Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples. 
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communities into non-Aboriginal environments was seen as consistent with a history 
of assimilationist policies and tantamount to cultural genocide. 

First Nations’* initiated response to these concerns in Manitoba led to a series of 
agreements signed in the early 1980s, whereby First Nations governments, represented 
by the Tribal Councils, agreed to establish their own child and family service agencies, 
the Federal signatory agreed to fund them, and the Province agreed to recognise the 
new agencies as agencies authorised to deliver services under the provisions of the 
Child Welfare Act (1974).° Currently in Manitoba there are seven First Nations agencies 
established under these agreements covering most of the First Nations communities in 
the Province. In Canada, over 200 First Nations communities have entered into 
agreements enabling some measure of control over the delivery of child and family 
services, although many of these do not have the full executive powers of the Manitoba 
agencies. 

In many ways, this change in delivery auspice for a major social service represents 
a dramatic change along the road to decolonization. All of the agencies have expanded 
both in terms of budgets and in the array of services to protect children offered in the 
communities. The agencies have been able to achieve some of their combined service 
and political objectives, especially that of a much greater use of previously devalued 
extended family for substitute care, or alternatively other Aboriginal homes. They have 
developed a sophisticated governance structure which delicately balances local com- 
munity control with a regional structure, as well as political control with service agency 
autonomy. This is achieved in regard to both policy and case decisions through a 
culturally appropriate consensus style of decision making. Above all, the agencies have 
made a philosophical commitment to preventive services in conjunction with involve- 
ment of the community in planning and delivery of all services. 


Decolonizing Child and Family Services 


The theme of this paper is that despite these gains and strengths, there is little room for 
complacency. Three observations are made about the process of decolonization spe- 
cifically applied to First Nations Child and Family Services. The first is that any group 
seeking liberation is handicapped by the very consequences of the past oppression from 
which they seek to deliver themselves. Secondly there is a tendency to underplay or 
even deny the existence of these handicaps with consequences which inhibit the process 
of liberation. Thirdly, a large residue of the past oppression remains, adding an 
additional handicap. It follows that identification and frank discussion of these issues 
is an essential step along the path to self determination. 

The first observation refers to the severity of the social and economic damage arising 
quite directly out of the colonized and marginalised status of Aboriginal people within 
Canada. In terms of socio-economic status, volumes of studies over the past thirty years 
from the Hawthorne (1967) report to the Penner (1983) report, as well as Census data 
up to 1991, have all documented a similar discouraging story. Aboriginal Canadians, 


2. First Nations is here used as a term to describe the subgroup of Aboriginal people of Canada who 
have status under the registration provisions of the Indian Act. The author is aware of the 
possibilities for the term to be applied more generically, but for the purposes of this paper uses the 
term Aboriginal people in the specific sense. 

3. The Act was later amended as The Child and Family Service Act of Manitoba (1985). The 
amendments made specific reference to recognition of the Aboriginal agencies. 
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when compared to non-Aboriginal Canadians, are seen to be over-represented in the 
ranks of the unemployed, to have lower rates of participation in the labour force, rely 
more heavily on transfer payments, have much lower individual and family incomes, 
and a much lower educational achievement. 

Also well documented, are the associated indices of social morbidities. These indices 
are intertwined with alcohol abuse in a complex matrix in which causes and effects are 
inseparable. Violent deaths are three times the national average. Suicide rates are over 
twice the national average. Infant mortality rates are twice the national average (INAC 
1989a). Very specific to the task of the child and family services is the pervasiveness 
of violence directed especially against women and children. In one medium-sized First 
Nations community no less than fifty children have recently been involved in disclo- 
sures of sexual abuse that has persisted over a long period of time; sometimes 
intergenerationally (Winnipeg Free Press, July 23 and 24, 1992). A caregiver in another 
First Nations community informed us that until recently an estimated 80% of all young 
women had been victims at least once, and often routinely, of gang rape, and that many 
of the victims had come to accept such incidences as a normal part of growing up in 
the community.’ 

Reason for hope is contained in some evidence of improvement in these conditions, 
and in which First Nations agencies have played a part. The fact remains, however, that 
the problems which these agencies are expected to ‘treat’ remain of considerably greater 
proportions than those of their ‘mainstream’ counterparts which also have unrealistic 
expectations placed upon them by the community.” The breakdown in many commu- 
nities of the balance between those available and capable of giving help and those in 
need of help places an extraordinary burden upon the newly organised formal system 
of First Nations child and family services. 

Turning to the second observation, there are a number of reasons why First Nations 
communities display a reluctance to confront and acknowledge these realities. Firstly, 
the preoccupation of non Aboriginal people with the socioeconomic status and social 
morbidities of Aboriginal people is perceived as damaging. LaRocque (1984), for 
example, argued that labelling a whole group of people as ‘social problems’ stereotypi- 
cally discounts the heterogeneity of that group. Moreover, it diverts from an examina- 
tion of the reasons based in oppression and dispossession, which would explain why 
Aboriginal communities might experience such problems in greater proportions than 
the rest of the population (LaRocque 1984). Subsequent authors have argued that 
preoccupation with pathology results in services which violate a first principle; the need 
to seek and build on strength (McKenzie and Hudson 1985). Confronting the realities 
of some of the widespread pathologies evident in many communities, while at the same 
time recognizing the strengths and the resources, is a very difficult line to walk. In the 


4. Personal interview. May 1993. Permission not given to name the informant or the community. 

5. This paper acknowledges that the theme also has applicability in the non Aboriginal communities 
and in the non-Aboriginal child and family services. Callaghan (1993) for example states: ‘Probably 
the most significant outcome of this (case) approach to work is that it encourages a sense of 
individual responsibility and obscures the impact of social conditions. It is clear in the critical 
incidents that circumstances well beyond the control of the worker may actually determine the 
outcome of any investigation. Workers are expected to carry out their jobs in the face of inadequate 
resources, and clients often live in inadequate housing in chronically depressed neighborhoods and 
suffer constant poverty.’ (77) 
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past, as well as in many circles in the present, error has been on the side of preoccupation 
with pathology. For the moment, it is sufficient to state that speaking of the pathology 
has an aspect of ‘political incorrectness’ which inhibits a systematic and sustained 
problem solving process. 

Even more damaging has been the use of the litany of pathologies to discredit 
aspirations towards self-determination. This has been true on both the micro and macro 
level. On the micro level, the court in a recent child custody case accepted a general 
synopsis of documents detailing the poor socioeconomic conditions of First Nations 
communities as evidence in support of the non-Aboriginal father’s application. On the 
macro level, it is easy enough to separate conceptually a recognition of the right to self 
government and its actual exercise. In practice, such separation is less obvious. 
Non-Aboriginal people are quick enough to point to alcohol abuse, child sexual abuse, 
and violence as evidence of ‘unreadiness’ for self-government. Armitage (1993:168) 
quotes one First Nations spokesperson who expressed exactly these sentiments in 
cautioning against providing statistics and information to the government and media 
who use the information against First Nations people. Even First Nations people have 
expressed doubts about self-government when they look at social, political, and 
economic conditions currently prevailing in many of the communities. (See, for 
example, Winnipeg Free Press, March 29, 1992).° Thus it is that those who currently 
speak for First Nations people in an official capacity are those who have much invested 
in showing their communities to the rest of Canada in the best possible light, and 
downplaying the very real problems. 

Cultural characteristics further serve to inhibit full discussion of the difficulties faced 
by the First Nations child and family agencies. There is said to be some reluctance to 
speak of evil because of the belief that it then becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy. This 
comment is made especially in relation to sexual abuse and suicide. Dr. Clare Brandt 
tells the story of a 13 year old girl who committed suicide after telling many people in 
the community about her intentions. Afterwards, these mostly caring people said that 
they did not want to talk to her about it because to do so would have made it happen 
(Canadian Psychiatric Association 1989:132). It reinforces a universal tendency to 
deny, such as the ‘don’t feel, don’t talk, don’t trust’ prescription internalised by victims 
and survivors of various kinds of abuse (Martens 1988). 

Finally, the very nature of some of the pathologies at the community level block 
their confrontation. A recent study refers to the breakdown in communal caring which 
occurred in some communities in the period of the fifties to the eighties following any 
period of rapid, and usually negative change, such as a forced relocation or the 
destruction of a local economy. Reference is also made to the incipient violence which 
emerged in these communities at the same time making people otherwise willing to 
care (for example for the children of others) fearful of reprisal should they do so or 
should they speak out (Timpson 1993). First hand testimonies from the people in the 
communities themselves speak of what has been called the conspiracy of silence and 


6. Many of these Aboriginal critics have been women concerned with the abuse of women and children 
in the communities and concerned that the reality of self government would consolidate power of 
men in the communities, men who at best would ignore the concerns of women and children, and 
at worst be among the perpetrators. Many of the critics are women living in the urban areas or 
otherwise one step removed from reserve politics. 
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the real fear of the consequences, such as harsh criticism or even physical violence 
which can be visited upon those who break it (Canadian Psychiatric Association 
1987:75-76 and 83-84). 


Post-Secondary Education and Training 


A second handicap for the First Nations agencies, clearly related to the first, is the lack 
of skilled indigenous staff. Interviews conducted for the case study which forms part 
of the basis for this paper, revealed training as one of the foremost issues facing the 
agency. Despite a greater take up rate of Federal funds for post secondary education in 
recent years, First Nations people remain seriously under-represented in the post 
secondary education system. Cultural, geographical and financial factors, as well as 
deficits in the secondary schooling provided to First Nations people, remain serious 
barriers to access. 

The lack is most evident in the communities themselves in that there tends to be 
leakage of those who do attend post secondary institutions from the local communities. 
Most who successfully complete a degree program are employed by a First Nations 
agency, but not often at the level of their local community. The lack of skilled personnel 
at the community level is of particular importance to the First Nations agencies given 
their commitment to a community based program. One example of this is the central 
role accorded in the system to local child care committees, which tend to under function 
partly because of the lack of the necessary skilled staff supports. 

This issue is also underplayed. While it does receive acknowledgement as an 
important issue, the degree of difficulty entailed in responding to it is not squarely faced. 
One example was the plan in the original agreements for a two year in-service training 
program for the newly hired staff. One agency experienced a one hundred percent 
turnover of staff in these first two years. There was no plan for ongoing training which 
would recognise the need to overcome a persistent and deeply rooted difficulty. 

In elaborating this issue, it is already obvious that the under representation of First 
Nations people in post secondary institutions is a direct result of colonization and 
marginalisation, but it is only the more obvious features of this in respect to post 
secondary education which have been discussed. Much less discussion has been given 
to the fact that the lives of actual and potential students are inextricably bound to, and 
affected by, the social and economic conditions of their communities. The content of 
the journey of inquiry in human service education is much more likely, than for 
non-Aboriginal students, to trigger in the Aboriginal student memories of past abuse 
and other damaging experiences. The healers-in-training need to be healed themselves 
(Martens 1988). Such painful experiences in the educational process contribute greatly 
to attrition rates. 

Even when the individuals themselves are free of crisis in their own identity, they 
are rarely free of the crises experienced by family members. Deaths, births, family 
violence, suicide, ill health, job loss, and other economic hardships are life events, most 
of a stressful kind, which are experienced routinely by Aboriginal people. The stressors 
on the student of these crises, combined with the familial obligations attendant upon 
them, again adds enormously to the degree of difficulty experienced by the Aboriginal 
person in entering and completing post secondary education. 

The training issue provides a bridge into a discussion of the third observation: that 
the colonial relationship still pertains, and that this compounds the internally experi- 
enced difficulties. Furthermore, the non-Aboriginal governments’ complicity in the 
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maintenance of the relationship also underplay these difficulties. Provincial and federal 
governments retain responsibility and control over post-secondary education. In exer- 
cising this control, neither government has engaged with First Nations governments or 
agencies to explore barriers to participating in post-secondary educational training 
which are so deeply rooted in post-contact history. Neither provincial or federal 
governments have encouraged the development of Aboriginal control over their own 
post secondary institutions. The reasons for these omissions are found in the desire to 
limit the costs of reparations to Aboriginal people. Even minimal financial commit- 
ments such as the Access programs in Manitoba, and federal funding for individuals 
gaining entry to mainstream institutions have been seriously eroded. Even a desire to 
acknowledge the degree of difficulty in overcoming financial barriers to post-secondary 
education and training has now disappeared. 

In addition to post-secondary education there are two other features of the ongoing 
colonial relationship as it applies to First Nations Child and Family Services. The first 
is the insistence by the federal government on subjecting the agencies to provincial 
jurisdiction as a condition of funding (INAC 1989). This ‘delegated authority’ arrange- 
ment continues as an affront to the Aboriginal right to self-government as Figure 1 
illustrates. The absence of legislative and judicial powers inhibits developing the full 
potential of the agencies. Local Child Care Committees have a central role in the 
decision making process within the agencies; however they are not accorded any formal 
recognition. Provincial legislation requires that the mandate pass through a centrally 
constituted Board seen as the accountable body. The legislation also requires that the 
agency submit most categories of its case decisions to the scrutiny of the courts. This 
sets up an adversarial relationship with the families in question, inhibiting the devel- 
opment of more culturally appropriate and creative management of family violence and 
neglect issues. 


Funding 


Finally in the absence of land claims settlements needed to provide the resource base 
for self-government, the federal government continues to control annual funding 
allocations. Generally these have not kept pace with service demand’, but this is not 
the main point. The most recent funding formula, while reasonably fair and even 
generous in some respects, contains an underlying philosophy which doesn’t promote 
a realistic appraisal of the depth and breadth of problems in most First Nations 
communities. Funding is directed solely towards ‘child centered’ activities ‘such as 
child abuse and neglect prevention’ (BDO Ward Mallette 1991:7). Commenting on this 
provision a consultant’s report states: 


It is beyond the ability of these organisations to eliminate the causes of child abuse 
and neglect.... Given the critical nature of the role of these organisations in the current 


7. For example, there was an increase in INAC expenditures to the new agencies between 1981 and 
1986 from $33.7 million to $72.4 million INAC 1987:33). At the same time the number of hours 
of service provided by the agencies increased by 600%, anu days of care provided increased nearly 
200% (INAC 1987:35). Between 1989 and 1990, one of the Manrtoba First Nations agencies 
received no increase in its operating budget (BDO Ward-Mallette 1991:34). In that same year, the 
agency reported an increase of 52% in abuse investigations. The following year this increased 
another 35% (Manitoba, 1992:85). 
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Figure 1. The ‘Autonomous’ Model — The ‘Delegated Authority’ Model 


communities, it is vital that the services be comprehensive and delivered in a highly 
competent manner. They will necessarily cover a wider scope of activity than their 
urban counterparts who have available to them, a range of alternate services. (BDO 
Ward Mallette:10) 


This narrowing of the mandate of child and family services to only last resort 
measures to protect the health and safety of a child judged at risk is consistent with a 
similar trend in the funding by provincial governments of mainstream child and family 
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services. As the above quote indicates, however, the consequences of this trend is even 
more serious for the First Nations agencies. 

Thus funding formulas exemplify the continuing colonial relationship and its 
handicapping effects. For while the formula does allow some small measure of freedom 
to the agencies to develop their own unique features, it contains a philosophy which 
explicitly denies the realities. It assumes that social problems are exceptionalistic, as 
opposed to epidemic. The former calls for residual responses to occasionally occurring 
individual pathologies. The latter calls for culturally appropriate, community wide 
responses; a holistic approach involving whole communities in their own healing as 
opposed to ‘treatment’ of the individual. 


Conclusion 


Criticisms leveled at the non-Aboriginal agencies for their pre-1980s performance are 
not misplaced, but the role of the social, economic and political conditions which they 
encountered, rooted in what Wotherspoon (1993:87-94) has called First Nations’ 
marginalised status in the capitalist economy, has not been fully acknowledged as a 
factor in the events of that period. The First Nations agencies which assumed their role 
need to account for the same conditions and root causes. Such accounting calls for a 
much broader and expanded role for the First Nations child and family service agencies, 
including initiatives directed towards the healing of whole communities. If the com- 
munities are reluctant to admit to the extent of the damage in their midst, these responses 
become less likely. They become even less so given the continued control by non-Abo- 
riginal governments over training and funding as well as legislative and judicial control 
over the service. Not only is this control itself inhibiting of further progress, but its 
exercise contains features which makes non-Aboriginal governments complicit in the 
denial of the realities. For, as argued in a different but just as applicable context, to 
acknowledge the appalling damage done to the social fabric and customary ways of 
caring in the communities would be to recognise the full extent of reparations — a 
recognition non-Aboriginal governments would prefer to avoid (Long and Boldt 1988). 
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Food Prices in the North: 
A Threat to Food Security 


Marian L. Campbell’ 


Abstract 

High food costs in isolated northern communities threaten food security for Aborigi- 
nal people. This paper will define what is meant by food security, examine north-south 
disparities in food prices, consider the magnitude of the gap between food costs and 
food dollars, and propose strategies to enhance food security in the North. Although 
the primary focus will be local (Manitoba), data from other provinces and the 
Territories will be considered to examine the issue of food security from a broader 
perspective. 


Introduction 


Canada prides itself on having some of the lowest food costs in the world (Robbins 
1990). However, these figures mask inequities in food distribution within Canada, 
particularly in isolated northern communities. High food costs threaten food security 
for Aboriginal people living in the north. The high cost of food is of increasing 
importance in view of the rapid population growth in these communities (Health and 
Welfare Canada 1991), high rates of unemployment, and the trend among young people 
toward a higher consumption of store-bought than traditional country foods (Wein et 
al. 1991, Campbell et al. 1992, DIAND 1994: 3, Lawn 1994a: 14, Lawn 1994: 15, 
Kuhnlein et al. 1995) 


What is Food Security? 


Food security refers to a condition in which all people at all times can acquire safe, 
nutritionally adequate and personally acceptable foods that are accessible in a manner 
that maintains human dignity (Canadian Dietetic Association 1991). There are two key 
elements of food security: the ready availability of nutritious foods, and an assured 
ability to acquire personally acceptable foods. The qualifier, ‘personally acceptable’, 
recognizes the role food plays in meeting psycho-social as well as physiological needs. 

Food security is a problem for Canadian Aboriginal people. According to the 
Aboriginal People’s Survey, 8% of all respondents over 15 years of age (n=388,900) 


1. Marian Campbell, Ph.D., is an Associate Professor, Department of Foods and Nutrition, University 
of Manitoba. 
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reported that availability of food was a problem during the previous 12 months, and 
almost half reported this occurred once or twice or more a month. The percentage was 
highest for Inuit people (13%) while that for Métis and Indians living on and off reserve 
was similar at 8% (Statistics Canada 1993). 

Perceptions of food insecurity, however, are more prevalent among Aboriginal 
peoples in isolated northern communities than for the country as a whole. Between 40 
and 50 percent of 800 women of childbearing age in eight isolated communities in the 
Northwest Territories (NWT), Labrador and northern Quebec and Ontario reported they 
were extremely concerned about not having enough money for food. In all of the 
communities over half of the women reported running out of money to buy food during 
the previous year, most often between two and four times a month; the figure rose to 
80% in four communities. The percentage who reported that there was not enough to 
eat in the house during the past month ranged from 31% of women in Fort Severn, 
Ontario, to 68% in Pond Inlet, NWT (Lawn 1994a,b). 

A variety of factors contribute to feelings of food insecurity, including low incomes, 
high food costs, unemployment, inadequate social assistance, reduced access to country 
food and concern over the safety of country food (Lawn 1994a: 57). The next sections 
will examine two of these concerns: the price of food in the north and whether 
northerners can afford a nutritious diet. 


North - South Disparity in Food Prices 


Statistics Canada routinely monitors food prices in southern Canada in order to establish 
a Consumer Price Index for Food. Agriculture Canada has used these data to calculate 
the cost of a Nutritious Food Basket and a Thrifty Nutritious Food Basket in 18 
Canadian cities (Robbins and Robichon-Hunt 1989); however, this service was discon- 
tinued in 1995. The revival of a national food basket is currently under discussion 
(Katamay 1995). 

Food prices in the north, however, have not been systematically monitored by the 
federal government. Data available for northern communities have been collected 
sporadically by different groups for various purposes. Furthermore, comparisons across 
studies are difficult because the list of foods priced is not always the same. The basket 
of foods priced also may not reflect typical food consumption patterns in northern 
communities. The development of a Thrifty Nutritious Food Basket for Northern 
Communities (referred to as the Northern Food Basket) has attempted to address this 
concern by including foods that reflect their availability and consumption in isolated 
northern communities (Indian and Northern Affairs Canada 1990). The Northern Food 
Basket, however, has been criticized for not reflecting regional differences in consump- 
tion patterns and not incorporating country foods that are important in many northern 
diets (Lawn 1995). This has led to the design of three Regional Inuit Food Baskets for 
Labrador, northern Quebec and the Eastern Arctic (Lawn 1995). 

In addition to the choice of a food basket, food price surveys present other unique 
challenges in northern communities. These relate to the implementation of the survey. 
The time at which the survey is conducted during the year, in relation to the distribution 
of food to isolated communities, has a critical impact on the food price data obtained 
and its interpretation. For example, if a price survey is completed prior to a sealift of 
food supplies, inventory may be low and shipments may have been brought in at air 
cargo rates resulting in higher prices. The importance of the timing of food price surveys 
has been shown in recent studies (Lawn 1993, FPR 1975). 
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With these methodological considerations in mind, the discussion that follows 
examines selected data on food prices in the north with an emphasis on northern 
Manitoba. 


Food Prices in Communities Receiving ‘Food Mail’. 


The Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development (DIAND) has monitored 
food prices since 1990 in communities using the Northern Air Stage Subsidy (also 
known as the ‘Food Mail Program’). These communities, located in the Yukon and 
NWT, northern Quebec, Labrador, and northern Saskatchewan and Ontario, have no 
year-round surface transportation and thus are eligible for ‘Food Mail’. 

The cost of the Northern Food Basket in 1993 is shown in Table 1 for selected 
communities receiving ‘Food Mail’. The cost of the Basket was approximately two or 
more times higher in ‘Food Mail’ communities than in Ottawa (base=100) (Lawn 1993). 


Besa ————————————————————E———E——el 
Table 1. Food costs in selected communities receiving ‘Food Mail’ in the 


provinces and the Territories (1993) 
SSE SSS eee ee ee ee ee ———— 


Community Cost Index’ % of Income Required for Food” 
Social Assistance? Minimum Wage 
Ottawa, ON 100 52 39 
Old Crow, YK 259 82 105 
Fort Franklin, NWT 201 107 719 
Gjoa Haven, NWT 219 95 86 
Coral Harbour, NWT 233 109 91 
Broughton Is, NWT 256 13] 100 
Salliut, PQ 190 93 83 
Kuujjuaq, PQ [75 86 76 
Davis Inlet, LAB 140 99 68 
Rigolet, LAB 156 111 76 
Ft. Severn, ON 207 78 81 
Sachigo Lake, ON 189 71 74 
Peawanuck, ON 164 62 64 
Black Lake, SK 186 90 85 
Churchill, MB 146 68 68 
Winnipeg, MB 110 a1 53 


Source: Adapted from Lawn (1993). 
I; Food prices based on the Northern Food Basket; Ottawa = 100 


Z. Reference family includes a man and a woman (25-49 years), a boy (13-15 years), and a girl 
(7-9 years). 
3: Includes basic allowance (food, clothing, personal care), northern allowance, family allowance, 


federal sales tax credit or GST, provincial sales tax credits. Excludes incomes and expenditures 
for housing, utilities, and special needs. 
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Prices tended to decline somewhat if sealift, barge or winter roads were available part 
of the year for food transport. Prices were highest in Old Crow, Yukon, which receives 
food year-round by air, and in Broughton Island. High food costs in Broughton Island 
reflect the increase in prices that occurred as retail competition decreased following the 
closure of the local cooperative. Food prices in ‘Food Mail’ communities probably 
represent some of the highest food costs in the north because these communities must 
airlift food due to lack of year-round surface transportation. Table 1 also shows that 
even with the ‘Food Mail’ subsidy, food prices are high. 


Food Prices in Northern Manitoba 


The Manitoba Bureau of Statistics conducts an annual survey of food prices in 16 
communities, of which eight are First Nations. The purpose of the survey is to set a 
northern living allowance for Manitoba Hydro employees (Manitoba Bureau of Statis- 
tics 1995). The foods priced are selected from those priced by Statistics Canada in the 
Consumer Price Index for Food. Food prices in 1994 were 54-76% higher than 
Winnipeg in the three First Nations communities without access by all-weather roads 
(Island Lake, Gods Lake Narrows, Berens River) while prices were lower, 17-22% 
higher than Winnipeg, in communities accessible by road (Cross Lake, Grand Rapids, 
Norway House, The Pas) (Table 2). Apart from the annual price monitoring conducted 
by the Bureau, which does not include many isolated northern communities, food prices 
in northern Manitoba have been examined sporadically by other interest groups. The 
need for systematic price monitoring in northern communities 1s clearly evident. 

The Awasis Agency of Northern Manitoba priced foods in 19 communities north of 
53° latitute to assess the adequacy of rates for foster care compensation (Awasis Agency 
of Northern Manitoba 1993). Complete data were obtained for 53 of the initial 120 
foods (source of food list not specified). Food costs in these communities in 1993 
averaged 59% higher than Winnipeg. The variation in prices among the communities 
is shown in Table 2. Prices were lowest in Thompson, compared to Winnipeg, however, 
prices were 67% or more than Winnipeg in the 11 communities without all-weather 
road access and for four, they were 80% higher. 

Food prices in God’s River, Nelson House, and South Indian Lake also were assessed 
by this author as part of a larger study (Campbell et al. 1992). Forty-three foods in the 
Thrifty Nutritious Food Basket (Robbins and Robichon-Hunt 1989) and 14 additional 
foods common to the communities (e.g., evaporated milk and canned luncheon meat) 
were priced in the fall (1990) and winter (1991) in stores used by residents of the three 
communities. Winnipeg prices were obtained from Statistics Canada. 

The largest difference between Winnipeg and northern prices for 22 foods available 
in all stores was in God’s River and South Indian Lake, the two communities without 
all-weather road access (Table 3). In communities with road access, prices in Leaf 
Rapids ranged from 17% to 25% higher than Winnipeg in the fall and winter and in 
Nelson House were 41 to 45% higher. 

Food prices were higher in the winter than fall. In Nelson House and God’s River 
the change in food prices from fall to winter was two times higher than the change in 
Winnipeg while that in South Indian Lake was five times higher. Leaf Rapids prices 
were lower in January than September for unknown reasons. 

Currently, four Tribal Councils (Island Lake, Keewatin, Swampy Cree and South 
East Resource Development Council) are pricing food in isolated communities in their 
respective areas. Preliminary data for the Northern Food Basket in eight communities 
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———————SSS————EE i a a eee ee ed 
Table 2. Food Prices in northern Manitoba as a percent of Winnipeg prices. 


Community MBS (1994) MTC (1995) AA (1993) 
Thompson 14 — 11 
The Pas 17 — — 
Norway House 21 — ZT 
Grand Rapids 21 13 — 
Cross Lake 22 —- 30 
Split Lake —— — 39 
Nelson House — — 42 
South Indian Lake 35 — — 
York Landing = — 51 
Ilford — 37 54 
Brochet — 64 67 
God’s Lake Narrows 67 — 67 
Little Grand Rapids — 55 -— 
Berens River 54 — —- 
St. Theresa — 56 68 
God’s River = — 70 
Oxford House —- 60 71 
Shamattawa — 76 75 
Wasagamack — 69 76 
Island Lake 76 —- — 
Tadoule Lake — 79 80 
Garden Hill — 67 84 
Red Sucker Lake a 7) 87 
Lac Brochet — 79 88 


MBS = Manitoba Bureau of Statistics, MTC = Manitoba Tribal Councils, AA = Awasis Agency of 
Northern Manitoba. Note: List of foods priced vary by study — see text. 


without access by all-weather road are shown in Table 2. The cost to feed a family of 
four in these communities in 1995 ranged from 55% higher than Winnipeg in Little 
Grand Rapids to 76% and 79% higher in Shamattawa and Tadoule Lake, the two 
communities most distant from Winnipeg. 

The data available, although limited, reemphasize what is well known — that a 
north-south disparity exists in food prices. Food prices generally were higher in ‘Food 
Mail’ communities in the Yukon and Northwest Territories than in northern Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Quebec and Labrador. Food prices in Manitoba communities that do 
not receive the ‘Food Mail Subsidy’, but lack all-weather road access, were similar to 
those in some ‘Food Mail’ communities, in particular Black Lake in northern Saskatch- 
ewan and in certain communities in northern Ontario, Quebec and Labrador. 
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Table 3. Price of 22 foods in northern Manitoba stores and in Winnipeg 
Sarr aa ae ee eS eee ee ee ee 


Sept.1990 Jan. 199] Jan. -Sept. 

Store Amount ($) %! Amount ($) %! %? 

Winnipeg” 45.96 47.12 2.5 
TH Shopeasy 41.05 -10.7 44.64 - 5.3 8.7 
TH Safeway 45.30 - 1.4 47.01 - 0.2 3.8 
NH Northern Store 64.58 40.5 68.18 44.7 5.6 
SIL Community Store 71.68 56.0 79.72 69.2 11.2 
LR Co-op 57.44 25.0 55.02 16.8 - 4.2 
GR Band Store 85.86 86.8 90.27 91.6 ou 


Source: Campbell et al., 1992 

TH= Thompson, NH = Nelson House, SIL = South Indian Lake; LR = Leaf Rapids, GR =God’s River 
1 Percentage difference from Winnipeg 

z Percentage change 

3. Winnipeg price based on average of several stores 


Food prices, however, are not the only factor that influences food consumption. Food 
choice also depends on the amount of disposable income available for food. The next 
section will examine the magnitude of the gap between food costs and food dollars and 
ask the question ‘can northerners afford a nutritious diet?’ 


Food Costs Versus Food Dollars — Can Northerners Afford a 
Nutritious Diet? 


The question of whether food prices are too high must be answered in relation to income. 
Since social assistance and minimum wage income are set by each province and 
Territory, the question “Can northerners afford a nutritious diet?’ is better addressed by 
comparing the proportion of income spent on food than by comparing food prices in 
the provinces and Territories. 

Table 1 shows the percent of after shelter social assistance income and minimum 
wage income required to feed a family of four a nutritious diet in selected communities 
receiving ‘Food Mail’ in 1993. The purchase of the Northern Food Basket for a family 
of four required 80% to 137% of after-shelter social allowance income in the commu- 
nities. A family of four on minimum wage income fared somewhat better but still spent 
64 to 105% of their after-shelter income on food. The data for Old Crow illustrate the 
importance of not looking only at food prices. Old Crow had the highest food costs 
relative to Ottawa. However, the cost of the Northern Food Basket as a percentage of 
social assistance income was lower than in other ‘Food Mail’ communities due to higher 
social assistance rates in the Yukon at the time of the study (Lawn 1993). 

Data showing the proportion of income required for a nutritious diet are not available 
for northern Manitoba although the four Tribal Councils, mentioned previously, plan 
to have these data by spring 1996. However, the data on food prices in northern 
Manitoba relative to Winnipeg (Table 2) suggest that food costs in many communities, 
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particularly those without all-weather road access, are higher than the 25% Northern 
Allowance that is added to the provincial social allowances rates. 

In neighboring Saskatchewan, Jeffery and Isbister (1993) assessed food costs in 16 
communities in the Prince Albert Tribal Council district in 1991. They compared 
monthly food costs for a family of four, based on the Montreal Diet Dispensary’s 
recommended standard for food by age and gender, with the social assistance food rates. 
The percentage that the 1991 rates had to be increased, in order to cover the costs to 
feed a family of four a minimally nutritious food basket, ranged from a low of about 
35% in some communities to a high of 123%. 

The data, although limited, suggest that many northerners can not afford the high 
cost of food. Low income people in communities receiving the ‘Food Mail’ Subsidy 
still must spend an unacceptably high proportion of their income to obtain a nutritious 
diet. This is also the case for low income people in many other communities with high 
food costs that do not receive the benefits of the subsidy. In Manitoba, the Northern 
Allowance appears particularly inadequate for communities without all-weather road 
access. The ‘Food Mail’ subsidy clearly is not sufficient to address the serious problem 
of food security in the north in a meaningful way. Many nutritious foods are still 
unaffordable for low-income families. Strategies are needed to enhance food security 
in the north. 


Strategies to Enhance Food Security in Northern Manitoba 


Strategies to achieve food security include the development of a northern food and 
nutrition policy, income support measures, a healthy food system, and community 
development initiatives. Each of these strategies will now be examined. 

(a) Develop a food and nutrition policy for northern Manitoba . First, a coordi- 
nated food and nutrition policy is needed linking nutrition and health to other 
related sectors. Such a policy would serve to guide program planning and ad- 
vocacy work. The involvement of community members is critical to identify- 
ing a shared vision of food security and to translate this into a locally 
controlled food and nutrition policy. Since food security is related to policies 
and practices about land use, environmental safety, economic development, so- 
cial assistance, transportation, health, education, and personal rights, the crea- 
tion of food security in the north requires attention to each of the interrelated 
components. 

(b) Increase social allowances rates. Secondly, to address the most urgent and im- 
mediate needs, a northern social allowance rate should be established that re- 
flects the cost of living in the north. Native leaders repeatedly have called for 
substantial increases in social allowance rates (DIAND 1994a) and the data, al- 
though limited, demonstrate the need. Long term solutions, however, must in- 
clude economic opportunities that will assure adequate income to acquire a 
nutritious diet. 

(c) Examine the northern food system. Third, the food system in the north should 
be examined to explore ways to decrease food costs and increase the variety 
and quality of foods available. Transportation of food to the north should be 
considered as well as food retailing practices in northern communities, and the 
potential for local production, processing and intercommunity trade of food. 
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(c-i) Implement a food transport subsidy 


Transportation is a major influence on the price, availability and quality of food in the 
north. By contrast, transportation costs have little to do with food insecurity in the south. 
Thus, a subsidy to cover the cost of distributing food to northern Manitoba communities 
should be implemented. Since alcohol purchases in northern Manitoba liquor stores are 
‘subsidized’ to be identical to Winnipeg costs (Postl 1995), food should receive equal 
consideration. 

Transport subsidies are not a new idea. The Saskatchewan government subsidized 
the transport of perishable food to northern communities from 1979 to 1984. Retail 
prices of perishable food in remote communities were Kept the same as those in the 
distribution centre of La Ronge (Gillis 1980). A 1980 study showed that the amount of 
perishable food products increased in all communities based on data from store 
invoices. The amount of available milk and milk products increased the most, however 
fruits and vegetables and meat also increased. Meat products showed a seasonal 
variation; in-store quantities decreased as land supply increased (Joseph 1985). 

The government of Newfoundland had a similar program during the winter months 
for communities on the south coast of Labrador until 1990. As well, the NWT has 
subsidized food shipments to Pelly Bay, the only community on the Arctic coast which 
has no sealift or barge service (Indian and Northern Affairs Canada 1990, p47). 

Currently, DIAND funds a $15.6 million per year subsidy for the transport of food, 
via Canada Post, to about 125 communities in northern Canada that do not have 
year-round surface transportation (Lawn 1993). In 1991 several changes were made in 
the program to permit all isolated communities in northern Canada to use the system, 
to create a uniform and preferential rate for nutritious perishables, and to exclude foods 
of little nutritional value. Between 1991 and 1993, rates for nutritious perishables were 
significantly reduced in the NWT (from $2.10 to $0.80/kg) and increased somewhat in 
the provinces (from $0.52 to $0.80/kg). Rates for non-perishables remained at the same 
level in the NWT ($2.15/kg) and were increased in the provinces (from $0.50 to $1.00) 
(Lawn 1993). There are no communities in Manitoba that use the ‘Food Mail’ program, 
even though several are eligible, because they are ‘able to negotiate more favorable rates 
with private airlines than those available under the ‘Food Mail’ program. However, 
refinements in the program rates and structure are currently under discussion and, if 
adopted, may result in some communities in Manitoba using the subsidy (DIAND 
1994a, Lawn and Harvey 1996, DIAND 1996). 

The impact of the rate changes on food prices was monitored in price surveys 
conducted in 20 ‘Food Mail’ communities in 1991, 1992 and 1993 (Lawn 1993). 
Decreases in postal rates to the NWT reduced the cost of perishable foods in commu- 
nities where retail competition existed. Increases in postal rates to the provinces for 
perishables had a more variable affect on food prices due in part to higher rates for 
non-perishables. In both the provinces and Territories, changes in the rates for perish- 
ables were not applied uniformly to all foods and price changes for foods varied by 
community. The surveys also showed that many other aspects of food retailing practices 
and policies in the north affected food prices. 


(c-li) Examine food retailing practices and policies in the north 


Isolation and the associated cost of transporting food from southern centres is one factor 
that influences the price and availability of food in the north. However, other important 
factors relate to the general structure of food retailing in the north. These include: Store 
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size and inventory turnover. Small stores, low inventory, and slow inventory turnover 
characterize many northern stores (Wein 1994, FPRB 1975). To compensate, adequate 
warehousing and storage facilities are essential but increase operating costs and, if not 
available, decrease the potential range and availability of foods (DIAND 1994a). 

Product assortment and availability. A small selection of food items, limited number 
of sizes and brands, and limited availability of perishable foods are typical of many 
northern food stores (DIAND 1994a, FPRB 1975). 

Store ownership and competition. The number of stores in a community and 
ownership (chain/independent/cooperative) may affect food prices (FPRB 1975). For 
example, the evaluation of the ‘Food Mail Subsidy’ showed that changes in postal rates 
reduced the price of perishable foods in communities where retail competition existed 
(Lawn 1993). 

Pricing policies related to the percentage markup of retail prices in relation to 
operating costs affect food prices and the profitability of northern retailing operations 
(DIAND 1994a: 16; Lawn 1993, FPRB 1975). 

Operating costs, in particular, the costs of heated warehousing and storage facilities, 
food spoilage and waste, labour and utilities need to be examined in relation to costs in 
the south and pricing policies in the north (DIAND 1994a: 16, FPRB 1975). 

Restocking policies. Policies related to the pricing of food restocked between 
shipping seasons via air transport may result in higher costs if prices are based on the 
higher costs of air transport rather than the lower costs associated with surface transport 
(FPRB 1975). 

Wholesaling. Price competition would be difficult if there is a narrow wholesale 
base supplying northern retailers (DIAND 1994a: 9, FPRB 1975). 

Use of credit. The use of credit in store operations helps families who run out of 
money to buy food (Lawn 1994: 4), however, it creates a dependency. The use of credit 
also can limit finances available for retailers to buy in volume and at times when the 
most economical methods of transportation are available for non-perishables (e.g., 
sealift, barge or winter roads vs. airlift) (Lawn 1993). 

Training of store managers. Training programs for store managers in community- 
run operations may increase efficiencies and decrease food costs. 

These aspects of northern food retailing policies and practices deserve attention. 
Native leaders recently suggested that retailers’ operating costs, management practices 
and profit margins be reviewed to determine if food costs in the north are justified 
(DIAND 1994a: 16). 


(c-iii) Stimulate local food production, processing and intercommunity trade 


To decrease reliance on southern food, increased local production, processing and 
intercommunity trade of food have been suggested (DIAND 1994b). Increased produc- 
tion of food from the land or using non-perishable ingredients which can be brought in 
more economically by surface than by air transport has been considered (DIAND 
1994b: 10). Governments in some regions also support country food production for 
domestic consumption through hunter income support programs (e.g., Cree hunter 
income support program in the James Bay Region) (Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 1990: 26). Country food processing operations and air transport subsidies 
to distribute supplies of country foods to communities where resources are less plentiful 
also exist in some areas (DIAND 1994a: 14). Pilot projects could be established to 
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further explore these options while maintaining a sustainable food supply. Experiences 
should be shared in order to develop the most cost-effective approaches. 


Foster Community Development Initiatives 


Increased community interest, involvement and education about food security issues 
and strategies are needed if isolated northern communities are to control their food 
system. Strategies for change must be identified from within communities, not from an 
external source. Empowerment has to occur at the community level. Ideas for change 
must come from a self-identified vision among Aboriginal peoples, recognizing that 
different communities will have different visions. 

The united efforts of the four Tribal Councils in Manitoba to collect food price data 
and lobby for change in the Northern Allowance rate is one example of a community- 
based initiative to enhance food security. Other examples of community-based activi- 
ties in Aboriginal communities are documented in two newsletters from the Medical 
Services Branch, Health Canada (Medical Services Branch 1994, 1995). They include 
community gardens, community kitchens, breakfast programs, food budgeting work- 
shops and costing infant formulas. Kalinas (1993) provides other ideas such as food 
buying clubs. These community-based initiatives, however, are short-term measures to 
achieve food security. Long-term solutions are needed to address the underlying causes 
of food insecurity. 

The Integrated Indian Agriculture and Food Centre of the Six Nations of the Grand 
River Reserve located southwest of Hamilton, Ontario, is an excellent example of a 
community development initiative (Plenty Canada 1995). A Plenty Canada Project, the 
community’s goal is to become self-sufficient and economically independent while 
preserving and enhancing their own culture. The project hopes to train community 
members in traditional agriculture and to establish a farmer’s market which, in addition 
to space for selling, will feature an education theatre highlighting indigenous agricul- 
tural and food processing methods. 


Conclusion 


Where does food security fit in an era of self-government? Campbell (1994) states that 
‘Often the answer is nowhere. Food issues are ignored, taken for granted, or put aside 
as a special issue for mothers and children, diabetics, and people with particular health 
issues.’ Food security issues, however, are central to the health and well-being of the 
entire community. In a food-secure community, people feel confident about getting 
enough food and the food supply is sustainable. The reality, however, is that many 
isolated northern communities are not food secure. There is a considerable gap between 
food costs and food dollars. To achieve food security, community members must 
identify a shared vision of food security and translate this into a locally controlled food 
and nutrition policy that will enable a healthy, caring community today and tomorrow. 
A healthy food system also is essential for the ready availability of nutritious food at 
the community level and adequate incomes would guarantee access to a nutritious diet. 
Community development initiatives are essential to make it all happen. Clearly, 
strategies to achieve food security are limited only by the vision, needs and will of the 
community. | 
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Northern Aboriginal 
Women in Business 


Jill Oakes and Wanda Wuttunee' 


Abstract 


Aboriginal women’s businesses are examined to identify their contribution to the 
Canadian economy within a strong cultural setting. Information is shared from case 
studies of four women’s businesses located in the Northwest Territories and in 
northern Alberta. These case studies are home-based businesses and more formal 
businesses. 

Research was supported by each community and conducted using a variety of 
methods including participation in workshops, observing the decision making proc- 
esses, and formal and informal interviews. Field research was conducted separately 
by both authors from 1989 to 1991. Information was collected on various aspects of 
business including product line development, production techniques, management 
strategies, impact of family and community, and funding sources. Key concepts 
discussed are challenges to women in business, types of contributions made by 
women’s business, environmental rhythms, cultural values, and family and commu- 
nity support. 

A variety of factors influencing economy including culture and environment will 
be presented. Our research findings indicated a number of important linkages. 
Culture influenced availability of resources, funding, and training; differences in 
values and community loyalties; range of understanding and acceptance of the 
mainstream business concept; isolation from consumers and supplies; and integra- 
tion of new technology. Success was tied to understanding relationships with culture, 
family, community and environment. 


Introduction 


Women’s contribution to the formal labour force in the 1980s has increased signifi- 
cantly. This trend is expected to continue for the next decade (NWT Advisory Council 
on the Status of Women 1989, Aboriginal Women in the Canadian Labour Force 1993). 
Much of this work is in the form of small but collectively powerful business. This 
atmosphere of social support for women in business provides women with a wider 
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variety of business opportunities. In addition, women continue to play a significant but 
often silent role in contributing to the improvement of their individual, family and 
community’s quality of life through their informal contributions to the economy. 

The following concepts are common to businesses in the North: 

1. Family and community are important to success. 

2. Price and quality of product or service are critical even if there is only local 
market. Consumers will buy elsewhere if a business is not competitive. 
Informal competition agreements are possible. 

Word of mouth is effective advertising. 
A sensitivity to supporting cultural initiatives that are important for both Nuna- 
vut and the western Arctic is critical to success. 

6. Business in the North and mid-North share similar experiences. For example, 
their ability to access suppliers and need to support cultural initiatives are simi- 
lar. 

7. International or national markets and partnerships are readily accessible. 

8. Northern business women and men are exceptional role models for their fami- 
lies and others in the communities. 

The main issues facing northern businesses are: fair pricing, employee loyalty, and 
credit policy. 

1. Pricing. It is important to price fairly for the work involved from both the sup- 
plier and customer’s viewpoint. 

2. Employees. Businesses need to be creative with encouraging employee loyalty 
in the face of major competition for human resources by government and big 
business. 

3. Credit. Clearly established policy around credit is important since collection 
can be difficult in small communities. 

Unemployment has increased ever since the traditional economy collapsed in the 
1930s and 1940s (Stabler and Howe 1990). Stabler and Howe (1990) and Stabler (1989) 
summarize historical, contemporary, and future unemployment trends for the North- 
west Territories. The birth rate in the Northwest Territories is three times the national 
average with over 42% of the population less than 20 years old. This rapid increase in 
population has strong socio-economic implications (Alan et al. 1993). In 10 years over 
6000 new jobs will be needed in order to maintain even the present low employment 
rate in the NWT (Economic Development and Tourism 1990, Employment and 
Immigration Canada 1990). Nationally, 5000 Aboriginal people must enter the work 
force annually since 1990 in order to maintain the current low employment rate for 
Aboriginal people (which is double the non-native rate of low employment) (Economic 
Development and Tourism 1990, Jamieson 1987). At a time of rapidly growing 
population and critical levels of unemployment, it is important to understand the factors 
influencing successful business ventures with local employment opportunities. 


aA a os 


Significance of Small Business 


According to the 1990 report, Small Business in Canada (Industry, Science and 
Technology Canada 1990), companies with fewer than fifty employees were responsi- 
ble for 76.2% of all new jobs created in Canada between 1978 and 1988. Companies 
with fewer than twenty employees accounted for more than 60% of the new positions. 
The shift away from primary resource industries to information and service industries 
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is underlined by the fact that 63% of the new jobs during the 1978-88 period arose in 
retail trade, community, business, and personal services. 

The federal government is committed to fostering the continued growth of the 
small-business sector across the country. This policy is also reflected at the territorial 
and provincial government levels. For example, a variety of programs including 
technical and financial assistance are available to residents of the Northwest Territories 
through Economic Development and Tourism. Many opportunities focus on the Abo- 
riginal population in particular. 


Small Business in Northern Context 


According to Elias (1995), a positive picture exists in northern Canada for Aboriginal 
people moving to take control of their communities at the local, regional and national 
levels. Community leadership wants to manage relations within the community and 
with such external stakeholders as territorial and federal governments who now seem 
more willing to share power, responsibility and to settle Aboriginal claims. 

Most northern communities have small Aboriginal populations with high birth rates; 
few employment opportunities; simple infrastructure; are geographically distant from 
contact with non-Aboriginal communities; and are located in natural, undeveloped 
surroundings. 

These households rely on the local ‘mixed’ economy that includes domestic pro- 
duction (traditional pursuits — fishing, hunting, trapping), wage labour, transfer 
payments (social assistance) and business activities. Historically, domestic production 
has been critical in defining the family, their daily living activities and identity as 
Aboriginal people. Today, accessing technology and using it to meet the needs of 
domestic production means that more people can access this mode of production 
including women. According to Elias, ‘it may also enable women to engage in domestic 
production activities previously undertaken only by men. Those with abundant cash 
are usually employed, and do their harvesting during holidays, weekends, evenings, or 
early mornings, and keep their jobs at the same time’ (Elias 1995: 10). 

In order to augment or supplant domestic production, employment (seasonal, 
part-time or full-time) is usually necessary to support the northern household needs. 
Those who are more heavily involved in traditional domestic production are usually 
older and only interested in seasonal or part-time work. ‘More women ... want jobs, 
and are often better trained and more experienced in employment than are men and 
youth ...New jobs are usually taken by women who acquire more potent economic 
status in their households and community’ (Elias 1995: 13). The impact of these changes 
are unclear but there is pressure on adult men as women and young people acquire the 
skills and capacity to support households and take greater roles in the community. 


Women in Small Northern Businesses 


Some women successfully entered the small business market by marketing skills they 
had developed to meet their family’s needs, such as sewing and day care. The craft 
industry is based primarily on home-based or small businesses (Trading and Showing 
1993, Winter Cities Forum 1993, Fennell and Fogwill 1988). A few women have 
become established as artists in the carving, tapestry making, and fashion design fields. 
In the 1990s Aboriginal women have also expanded into other professional areas 
including consulting, interpreting, day care, secretarial services, catering, aviation, 
merchandising, facilitators, town guide operators, musicians, educators, hotel industry 
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and private consulting services (NWT Advisory Council on the Status of Women 1989, 
Business Women and Managers — no date). 

Aboriginal women in the labour force continue to carry other family responsibilities. 
This paper discusses the balance developed between environment, economy, culture, 
family, and community values by women in northern businesses. The value of women’s 
work is recognized throughout the case studies and analysis. Examples are drawn from 
case studies collected from business women in Baffin Island, Cambridge Bay, northern 
Alberta, and the Minngug Sewing Group in Broughton Island, Northwest Territories 
(NWT). 


Methods 


The authors conducted field research across northern Canada using several variations 
of participatory research methods. Business women were either invited to participate 
or invited researchers to participate in developing their business plans. Successful 
businesses referred to in this paper include a woman’s tourism business in Cambridge 
Bay (Figure 1), a translation business on Baffin Island, a husband/wife team approach 
to a retail outlet in a northern Metis settlement in Alberta (Wuttunee 1992) (Figure 2) 
and a women’s sewing group in Broughton Island (Chun 1993, Kosmenko 1991, 
Tuchak 1991, Oakes 1991,1995). The owners of each of the first three companies were 
interviewed over a two-year period and provided insight into the challenges and 
strategies of operating a successful northern business. Women in the fourth company 
actively participated with the researcher and research assistant for six months. This 
latter company provided insights on key factors contributing to successful northern 
business including: sustainability of business, length of time in operation, profitability, 


Figure 1. (Page 5) George and Mabel Angohiotok from Cambridge Bay, NWT. George 
and several partners operate a fishing camp tour operation called Northern Emak 
Outfitting Inc. 
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Figure 2. (Page 6) Kim and Elmer Ghostkeeper are a successful Metis business couple of 
Paddle Prairie Mall Corporation, Paddle Prairie, Alberta. 


contribution to the local community through local employment, involvement with 
non-renewable resource activity and role of culture in product line development and 
the decision-making process. Data from all four companies collected was analyzed for 
distinct trends, similarities and differences. Information is discussed in the following 
sub-sections: challenges for women in business; definition of success; women’s con- 
tributions to the economy, community, and family; seasonal rhythms; cultural values; 
and concept of isolation. The relationships between culture, women’s business and the 
north is summarized in the conclusion. 


Problems vs Challenges and Definition of Success 


When businesses do not make profits over a long period of time they go into bankruptcy 
unless there is some external support to keep the business afloat. When businesses are 
making profits but are not maximizing those profits then oftentimes these businesses 
are identified as ‘problem’ businesses despite the reasons behind the lower profits. In 
the case of the businesses referred to in this paper, none of the owners focus on lower 
profits as a goal of their business. However, in the course of business operations, 
decisions may be taken that honour a lifestyle choice, their community or their family 
commitments that in the end affect their business bottom line but in the larger scheme 
enhance their personal lifestyle. These decisions do not require the owners to define 
their businesses as ‘problems’. That is, this troubled perspective quickly dissolves when 
the terms or measurements of success are redefined to include a balance between the 
business person’s values, family commitments, community responsibilities, environ- 
mental issues, and cultural influences. For example, kamik production may be too time 
consuming to actually make money for the Minnguq Sewing Group; however, the 
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process of producing kamiks serves as a training opportunity that enables young people 
to learn these skills informally. This non-monetary benefit is highly valued by seam- 
stresses at the Minngug Sewing Centre and their community. 

Profit is important to the extent that the business is able to meet its expenses and 
therefore survive. Is maximum profit the measure of success? No. Individuals were 
interviewed because their businesses have thrived in their communities. They provided 
their definition of success based on their personal beliefs. This broader definition allows 
the analysis of northern business with all of its ‘problems’ (isolation, high unemploy- 
ment, high costs, impossible weather, etc.) to shift instead to a place that recognizes the 
value in a lifestyle where people are making choices that meet their personal standards 
and not standards that fit someone else. 

Reasonable profits with attention paid to important cultural traditions, lifestyles and 
employment opportunities that meet the needs of individuals may not be structured in 
a way that meets the mainstream economy’s standards and practices. By twisting 
‘problems’ around, people become inspired to meet the ‘challenge’ instead in a creative, 
unique fashion which includes formal and informal contributions to the economy. 


Contributions to the formal and informal economy 


The businesses included in this paper vary in their formal or informal categorization. 
A summary of two businesses included in this paper illustrate the tremendous amount 
of variety in the degree of formal or informal economic aspects in specific business. 
For example, on Baffin Island, a successful translation business meets the needs for 
translation in English and the Inuit language (called Inuktitut). The owner does not 
advertise her services but instead relies on her reputation for quality service at reason- 
able prices that draws more than enough business. She started her business ten years 
ago in the hours after her regular day job with the government. She slowly worked out 
of her full-time position with the government into a full-time position with Inuit 
organizations, always building her business slowly. Finally, she decided to commit 
herself to her own home-based business. Her young child often comes with her to a 
client’s place of business. She sub-contracts overflow work to local women who are 
usually on maternity leave. She keeps her overhead expenses low, but once her youngest 
child is in school, she plans to operate from an office space and hire other employees. 
She is very proud that she plays a part in the preservation of her language. 

In contrast, a second example, the Minnguq Sewing Group, has a formal structure 
with a Board of Directors, Manager, and a small pool of women who agree to produce 
items as the orders arrive (Chun 1993, Tuchak 1991). However the pool of seamstresses 
called upon to fill orders are informally identified and vary dramatically. During the 
summer, Minnguq Sewing Group reverts back to an informal business, opening 
whenever someone with a key is in town, and producing items whenever a seamstress 
can fit it into her camping and holiday schedule. 

With the foregoing examples in mind, these categories of informal and formal 
businesses are very fluid. What appears to be a formal business may include an informal 
business trait. Also, businesses may begin as informal and then evolve into formal 
businesses without the individual realizing it. This trend was repeated throughout our 
sample of northern businesses and varied with environmental cycles and seasonal 
changes. 
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Environmental Cycle and Seasonal Change Impacts on Aboriginal 
Women’s Businesses 


Environmental cycles and seasonal changes dramatically influence Aboriginal 
women’s business production and continuity. Women influenced by these factors 
effectively balance complementary roles as care givers, educators, and subsistence 
hunters/gatherers. For example, the production process used by Minnguq blends 
traditional Inuit skills and values with contemporary business needs. Women control 
when and where they sew items for Minngugq, enabling them to respond to seasonal 
cycles and cultural influences. For example, during May and July people prefer to take 
their families hunting and fishing rather than sewing. Sometimes sewing projects are 
brought along but they are easily set aside to participate or initiate other camp activities. 
At other times of the year some seamstresses prefer to work in the home environment 
where they can take care of young children or the elderly while they are sewing (Figure 
3). Volunteer or paid baby sitters are needed to supervise their children if seamstresses 
want to work at the sewing centre. Others enjoy sewing at Minnguq because they can 
set their sewing down without worrying about somebody getting into it. 

In another example, business stops for one month when the translation business 
owner takes her family onto the land for berry picking, and time to pass on knowledge 
to her children while her husband hunts and fishes. These rhythms are acknowledged 
in the types of activities that take place throughout the year. The tour guide in Cambridge 


Figure 3. 

(Page 9) In the spring and 
summer seamstresses enjoy 
getting out on the land with 
their families, their sewing is 
often brought with them. 
Photo credit Jill Oakes. 
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Bay takes visitors on tours throughout the summer months. She then is a teacher’s aide 
throughout the balance of the year. Rather than thinking that a steady job 12 months of 
the year means success, she 1s able to combine activities that allow her to look after her 
three sons. The family is able to go out onto the land every spring and fall and she is a 
success. These impacts are not ignored, labelled as problems because of the regular 
business year, but instead are a fact of life and contribute to the factors which define 
success; they reflect the cultural value of Aboriginal business women. 


Cultural Values 


The culture of business refers to the philosophy a business owner brings to the way they 
conduct business at all levels of operation. For example, it covers decisions on quality 
of work and service, employee and customer relations, pricing, choice of suppliers, 
credit policy, and charitable donations to community projects. The philosophy of these 
small businesses can also be influenced by the owner’s cultural background. 

Traditional skills and cultural values can be used in innovative ways to create viable 
modern products and to manage contemporary businesses (Bhala and James 1991, 
Robinson and Ghostkeeper 1987, Quigley and McBride 1987). Local businesses, such 
as the Minngug Sewing Centre, which support traditional value systems have a 
dramatically greater rate of success than those in conflict with traditional values (Te’o 
and Fairbairn 1988). The Minngug Sewing Group blends a combination of home-based 
manufacturing with workshop style production as it integrates traditional and contem- 
porary cultural values and seasonal activities (Figure 4). 

This is acommon practise for home-based or workshop style businesses producing 
handicrafts and other hand made items (Grabowski 1989, Mayoux 1992, Park and 
Anderson 1991). Co-operatives provide an opportunity for women to use their tradi- 
tional skills in a manner that combines collective activities with income generation. 

Another example of cultural influence is in the business decisions of a retail business 
operating in the Metis community of Paddle Prairie. Metis culture impacted on the 
building which is designed like a typical northern farm with an open plan interior, a 
covered front porch and a barn-slope roof in contrast to the usual box-type design 
employed by the usual northern competitors. The colour scheme features Metis reds, 
yellows, greens and blues in order to reflect the bold traditions of Metis dress, including 
the sash. Other Metis values brought to bear on this business includes treating their 
clientele with respect and dignity. If accounts are outstanding, they bring high standards 
of responsibility to bear on the delinquent account holder rather than condoning excuses 
that hinder independence and cultivate irresponsibility. 

In many instances husbands and other male family members were involved in these 
business activities as a partner or on an occasional basis as a supportive spouse. Their 
values coincide very much with those expressed by the women presented in this paper. 
Complementary, team approaches are present. For example, the Minnguq Sewing 
Group was inspired by hunters needing a place to sell their sealskins (Figure 5). Their 
wives, mothers, and sisters decided to try to sell the skins in the form of skin boots, 
bags and other artifacts once the seal skin embargo was in effect (Kosmenko 1991). 
The values of family, culture, environment and community are not gender specific. 

There are basic elements of business that must be addressed in order to achieve the 
level of success set by individual business owners. Business practises are broad enough 
that once a product or service is meeting a need in the community and customers are 
satisfied, a business owner has the flexibility to mould a business to fit her personal 
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Figure 4. (Page 11) Traditional clothing production procedures were used to produce 
skin clothing. This provides training opportunities to young women in Broughton Island. 
Photo credit Jill Oakes. 


values. Other examples, the business women in Cambridge Bay and Baffin Island 
structured their business around their families. The Metis family ran their business and 
incorporated practices which inspired a sense of responsibility in their employees and 
community. 

One common feature observed in all businesses included in this paper is that 
traditional forms of social organization and the subsistence lifestyle are based on 
reciprocity and communal responsibilities rather than individual profiteering (Kemp 
1984). This influences the way Baffin land Inuit women living in Broughton Island do 
business. For example, income earned by the Minngug Sewing Group plays a signifi- 
cant role in supporting hunting activities by paying hunters money needed for gas so 
they can go back out hunting. This in turn reinforces traditional sewing, food prepara- 
tion, and socialization skills within a contemporary context. In this way the whole 
community benefits and seamstresses become part of the contemporary sharing system 
rather than profiting individually. A dilemma facing Minnguq is that seamstresses who 
sell products directly to the consumer make 100% of the profit; whereas, seamstresses 
who fill orders for Minnguq make about 50% of the profit. The money is used by 
Minngug to cover overhead costs while seamstresses selling out of their home do not 
consider their household overhead when they price an item. This inequity has not 
created an imbalance to date. The same seamstresses work together to fill the orders 
for Minngugq which also completes their own private orders. 

Another common cultural value that contributes to business success is innovative 
long and short-term planning and decision-making skills. For generations seamstresses 
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Figure 5. (Page 11) Women supported Inuit hunters by providing a market for seal skins. 
Women also began making seal clothing which is ideal to wear while travelling on the 
land in the spring. Photo credit Jill Oakes. 


were responsible for planning when skins were prepared and deciding what types of 
garments were needed to meet the needs of each season. Clothing was designed to help 
families adapt to weather, snow, and ice conditions. Contemporary women continue to 
plan household clothing and food production. They also are experienced at planning 
municipal events and managing hamlet activities. Throughout these activities they take 
risks, tolerate uncertainty, and demonstrate their flexibility. They explore new materials 
and quickly adapt them to meet contemporary clothing needs in the community and out 
on the land. These characteristics are all important features of innovative businesses. 

Cultural attributes which support businesses can also create interesting dilemmas. 
For example, Inuit use creative problem solving methods which are critical for survival 
in the Arctic and for developing innovative products; however, consumers are disap- 
pointed with some innovative substitutions, such as using dog skin instead of fox skin 
to trim a seal skin mitten (Figure 6). Other cultural differences facing women at 
Minnguq are their unorthodox book keeping and management procedures. The same 
issues restricted the economic growth of artists in Pangnirtung (G. Reimer, pers. comm. 
1992, Reimer 1994) and other northern communities (Wuttunee 1992). 


Urban vs Isolation 


Just as the concept of innovative product development are met with mixed feelings by 
consumers, the concepts of isolation and urbanization are relative to one’s own 
experiences. Members of the Minngugq Sewing Group perceived living in the town of 
Broughton Island as living ‘in town’ rather than living out at one of their camps, yet 
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they felt isolated when they travelled to Ottawa and had to be away from their social 
network in Broughton Island for any length of time. In contrast, the geographic location 
of the Minnguq Sewing Group is perceived as isolated by consumers in large centres 
in the Northwest Territories as well as southern Canada. Supplies from southern centres 
must be flown in on the weekly flights from Iqaluit or sent up on the barge once a year 
each summer. During unstable weather conditions, flights are cancelled making it 
impossible to acquire necessary supplies, halting production of product lines dependant 
on southern materials and increasing the need for large inventories of critical supplies. 
Flights cancelled due to storms also make it difficult to meet delivery due dates, 
especially during periods when Broughton Island faces several weeks of stormy 
weather. This happens regularly in fall and winter. These businesses incorporate the 
costs of isolation into the way they do business. They work with these experiences and 
therefore do not identify them as problems. In these situations, perishable food freight 
is given priority over regular freight. 

Family and strong, supportive community and family relationships are critical for 
successful business women to thrive. Local businesses are stronger if they incorporate 
and build on the strengths offered by the community (Keane 1990, Norbert 1987). 
Individuals need to discuss their business ideas with the community in general to get 
critical feedback on the development, implementation, and evaluation of their idea. 


Figure 6. 

(Page 13) Purchasing 
thread, fabric, and 
accessories in matching 
colours is often a 
challenge. Minnguq was 
able to get an Edmonton 
supplier to provide small 
quantities at bulk prices. 
Photo credit Jill Oakes. 
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This provides the opportunity to integrate social, economic, and environmental con- 
cerns of the community (Clarke 1981, Ross and Usher 1986), ensuring community 
support early in the business development. 

Community feedback was acquired at the Minnguq Sewing Centre by discussing 
the idea with the Hamlet Council and other community members. Support from the 
community was volunteered in several ways. The municipality provided office space, 
the Hunting and Trapping Association provided freezers, the Housing Corporation 
allowed Minngug seamstresses access to their xerox machine and the school provided 
access to computers. Advisory and training support was provided by the Department 
of Economic Development and Tourism, University of Alberta, and Sinaaq Enterprises 
(the Development subsidiary of Inuit Tapirisat of Canada). Seamstresses involved with 
Minngug are provided training opportunities, opportunities to participate in economic 
development, new personal skills, and entrepreneurial skills. This business provides 
seamstresses with the opportunity to pass on skills to their daughters and nieces as they 
did in the past (Oakes 1988). According to Keane (1990), when community initiatives 
provide this type of opportunities for personal development, the project or business can 
be considered successful. Profit is not the only criterion for success; training will 
provide long-term success to the whole community. The end result is a community- 
based sustainable development project with socially significant returns. 

The Paddle Prairie business financed their business not through debt but by issuing 
shares. The community had endorsed the business by filling out a short questionnaire 
that determined an approximate demand for a grocery store and gas bar in their 
community. The Metis couple who planned this business wanted to give the community 
an opportunity to participate in their business and opened the share purchase to the 
community. In the end, no community member bought shares but an investment 
company did and the business was profitable in its first year of operation six years ago, 
until today. The community recently bought out the business and it continues to provide 
employment to local community members. 


Understanding Complex Relationships 


We have examined relationships between women and their families’ culture, and 
community within a context of the local and wider economy; environment; and general 
business principles as illustrated simply in Figure 7. Each businesswoman is influenced 
by the factors appearing in this model to varying degrees. By acknowledging the validity 
of these influences, a businessperson might then be in a position to reexamine basic 
assumptions about business and what success truly is on a personal level. This 
reassessment is being encouraged by those in favour of sustainable enterprise in new 
and environment-friendly ways (Paul Hawkins, IISD guest speaker (see Betsy Trout), 
Ben and Jerry’s Ice Cream, Body and Soul Body Shop). These values are synchronized 
with the traditional values of Aboriginal people and are receiving attention as Aborigi- 
nal people move to develop modern Aboriginal economies balancing mainstream with 
traditional values (David R Newhouse, ‘From the tribal to the modern: The development 
of modern Aboriginal societies,’ a presentation to the Royal Commission on Aboriginal 
Peoples, Ottawa, November 2, 1992). 


Conclusions 


Women provide a significant contribution to sustainable northern economy while 
maintaining their multiple roles as volunteers in the community, family care givers, 
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Figure 7. (Page 16) Balanced approach to successful community economic development. 


and transmitters of cultural knowledge. Their businesses are a tremendous success if 
one gives appropriate weight to their ability to carry on these other important contribu- 
tions to maintaining their cultural values, lifestyles, and culturally appropriate behav- 
iour patterns. Approaches to community economic development that examine only the 
bottom line or economic and social impacts without looking at the developing role of 
women will not reach their potential level of success. With women taking a more 
prominant role in local employment and leadership, it will be important that future 
development take a comprehensive approach and include an exploration of impacts and 
consequences on women and the family in economic, cultural and social terms. 

Ethnicity, a personal identity based on a feeling of belonging to a group of people 
with similar lifestyles and ancestry (Barth 1970) plays a significant role in the way 
business is done. Individuals show their affiliation to an ethnic group by conforming 
to the behaviour, values, and beliefs seen as key characteristics needed to be part of the 
group. The women in the case studies presented here offer further support for doing 
business successfully in ways that reflect their ethnicity and cultural ties. 

Additional research is needed to explore these linkages of family, community, 
environment, culture among Aboriginal women and Aboriginal communities in the 
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north; to study the implications of this analysis outside of the north in rural areas of 
southern Canada, and Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal-owned business. This research 
underlines the need to reexamine our definitions of success in business and the balance 
that is truly required with family, community and culture before ‘success’ is achieved. 
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Appendix A: Minngugq Sewing Group Summary 


The Hamlet of Broughton Island (population estimate 450, over 95% Inuit) is 
situated on an island with the same name located off the rugged east coast of Baffin 
Island in the eastern Canadian Arctic. In 1968, a government subsidized, territory-wide 
carving and handicraft cooperative was started by the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development. This provided the first source of formal cash income for Inuit 
women in the Broughton-Pangnirtung area (Weissling 1991). Inuit women produced 
clothing for southern export (Inuit Fine Art Task Force 1985, Graburn 1978). The arts 
and crafts industry provided a link between the pre 1950s land based economy (hunting 
and trapping) and the post 1970s commercial production economy (land claims, 
government assistance). A community initiated economic development project called 
the Minngug (Inuktitut for ‘beetle’) Sewing Group began in the late 1970s. This group 
was started by several Inuit women interested in selling seal skin boots (Oakes 1991). 
They began by using skins donated by their families to make footwear. Their business 
expanded to about 400 boot sales per year by 1990 and a new product line of bags. 
During the late 1980s and early 1990s research into a skin preparation plant was 
conducted and in 1994 the seal skin tanner opened to complement the production 
portion of the business. The number of seamstresses employed by Minngugq varies 
seasonally and depends on other community commitments. When requests for products 
are received, they are announced on the local radio and seamstresses are invited to let 
Minngugq know if they would like to fill that specific order. Skin boots are the main 
sales item and sell for approximately $250 a pair (depending on size and decoration). 
The hunters, skin preparers, and sewers are paid by the piece. Consumers are primarily 
from the Northwest Territories; although, individuals from Montreal, Winnipeg, Ed- 
monton, and other southern cities also purchase products from the Minnguq Sewing 
Group. Seamstresses advertise their products by word-of-mouth and by a recently 
published catalogue. 

The territorial and federal government introduced the Canadian Economic Devel- 
opment Strategy (CAEDS) in 1989. An economic development officer began helping 
Minngug fill in the seemingly endless pages of paper work for government funding 
proposals. Funds received from successful proposals were used to pay for consultants, 
training workshops, and equipment including industrial sewing machines. Non-native 
consultants were used to train interested women in industrialized skin preparation 
techniques, production techniques using industrial sewing machines, and product line 
development skills. A local seal skin tannery was funded to complement Minnguq’s 
activities. 
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Abstract 


This study examines completed suicides among Aboriginal people in Manitoba over 
a seven year period from 1988-1994. Performing a retrospective analysis of Chief 
Medical Examiner’s records, we report overall rates, age specific rates, and age and 
sex distribution. Other aspects such as residency on-reserve versus off-reserve, 
method of suicide, involvement with alcohol, and prior usage of psychiatric services 
are also analyzed. Using data from the same sources, comparisons are made with 
suicides in Manitoba’s non-Aboriginal population. Theoretical, practical and pre- 
ventative considerations are discussed in the light of findings which suggest directions 
for future study. 


Introduction 


In Western industrialized populations, the last fifty years has witnessed a steady 
increase in youth suicide (Rosenberg 1987, Dyck 1988). In clinical work, the assess- 
ment of suicide risk has shifted away from the middle-aged or elderly male who is 
depressed toward the young person whose pattern of suffering is less clearly defined 
(Rosenberg 1987). On a population-wide scale, the public health implications are 
dramatically magnified by this changing pattern; as a measure of mortality significance, 
the potential years of life lost accounted for by suicide is now rank ordered sixth for 
Canadian females and an alarming third for males (Wigle 1990). Suicide is the 
second-fastest rising contribution to premature mortality for Canadian males (Wigle 
1990). 

Evidence highlighting North American Indian, Aboriginal and Inuit peoples’ vul- 
nerability to violent or premature mortality continues to accumulate. Numerous statis- 
tics document high or exceedingly high rates of suicide in some groups (Fox 1984). As 
a body of work taken together, and particularly from the United States, few things can 
be abstracted from these studies which unify them. References to factors such as social 
change, poverty, alcohol abuse, family violence, access to firearms and others are 
frequently cited as causal (Shore 1975, Thompson 1987, Dinge 1993, Goodman 1991, 
O’Nell 1993, Young 1990, Jilek-Aall 1988). High degrees of regional and inter-tribal 
variability in suicide rates are believed to exist and are cited in the U.S. In the psychiatric 
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literature particularly, there is an emphasis on regional or tribal investigations and 
reports. At present, the existence of any unitary phenomena underlying American 
Indian Suicide are at best speculative. 

The Canadian situation may contrast with that in the U.S. In Canada, the same degree 
of variation in suicide rates from one native population to another has not been as well 
demonstrated. Where variation is cited, local aboriginal rates still seem to exceed those 
of the population at large (Cooper 1992). What effects do confounding political and 
social differences have? In Canada, statistics are generally gathered more centrally and 
our most comprehensive Aboriginal suicide summary statistics emanate nationally. 
Unlike what has been elaborated in U.S. literature, we report rates in excess or greatly 
in excess of comparable non-Aboriginal groups almost uniformly. 

In Canada it is the national perspective which is most powerful: The Royal Com- 
mission on Aboriginal People in their ‘Special Report on Suicide Among Canada’s 
Aboriginal People’ has published statistics showing a three to four-fold relative rate of 
suicide at a national level (The Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples 1995). 
McNamee calculates a greater than two-fold rate of suicide in native people in Canada 
overall, based on National Health and Welfare statistics (McNamee 1990). Mortality 
figures from Canadian native reserves show similar relative excesses of suicide (Mao 
1992). The Royal Commission’s report recommends a nation-wide campaign to combat 
the problem of suicide among Canada’s Aboriginal population, both on and off reserves, 
recognizing the wide-spread nature of the phenomenon in citing important historical 
and political factors as essential causes that require remediation. Although Aboriginal 
society is not uniform or ‘monolithic’ in other important ways, in Canada it remains to 
be investigated whether affiliation with Aboriginal culture is, in itself, an added risk of 
suicide. 

In Manitoba, reports on youth suicide have suggested that rates among native youth 
are nearly ten-fold that in the population at large (Sigurdson 1994). At present, we are 
unaware of published data covering all age groups or which offers a comparison group. 

On the basis of previous investigations of Aboriginal suicide at the national level 
and the accumulated data on suicides in North America, we expected that the rate of 
suicide among Manitoba’s Aboriginal population overall would significantly exceed 
that of the population at large and the discrepancy between Aboriginal and non-Abo- 
riginal suicides would be most marked among the adolescents and young adult age 
groups. Our interest in factors which might measure vulnerability to suicide lead us to 
investigate the pattern of psychiatric or other documented help-seeking behaviour prior 
to suicide. Similarly, based on other reports, we anticipated that reporting on blood 
ethanol levels at the time of death would demonstrate differences between Manitoba’s 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal suicides. Did residency on a reserve affect any of these 
factors? What differences are there between Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal groups in 
the method chosen for suicide, and do they reflect cultural differences or the varying 
availability of method based on location and prevailing life style? 


Method 


We conducted a retrospective analysis of data compiled by the Office of the Chief 
Medical Examiner (O-CME) of Manitoba. The O-CME is the government body 
responsible for keeping records of causes of death in the province of Manitoba and 
conducting investigations into the circumstances of deaths that occur by unnatural 
means (e.g. suicides, accidents, homicides). The O-CME keeps the most reliable and 
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systematic epidemiological information available on suicides in this province. For 
deaths attributed to suicide by the O-CME, the following pieces of information are 
consistently recorded: the name, age (date of birth), place of residence, marital status, 
and racial origin. Also recorded are the date, location and method of suicide. In many 
cases, the blood ethanol level and the drug level results of the suicide victim are also 
recorded. For the years 1988 through 1994, this data was obtained from O-CME on a 
strictly confidential basis. Although this study is a retrospective audit of data, and does 
not involve interaction with subjects, we asked the University of Manitoba Faculty 
Committee on the Use of Human Subjects in Research (Ethics Committee) to review 
our proposal and, following consideration, ethics approval was granted. 

The 1988 through 1994 study period provides the most up-to-date information 
possible. It is a long enough time interval to allow for large numbers and powerful 
statistical comparisons. As well, it provides the most reasonable estimate of population 
characteristics using 1991 Canadian census data (from the middle of our study period). 
The 1991 Canadian census data provides several different estimates of the Aboriginal 
population in Manitoba based upon differing definitions of racial status. The O-CME’s 
definition of race is based upon a case-by-case evaluation and thus is not exactly 
congruent with any available population-based figures. From the 1991 census data, we 
chose a single definition of the Aboriginal population; this was the widest definition 
and largest number which included all individuals reporting treaty status, Aboriginal 
racial origin or mixed racial origin including Aboriginal. This will, if anything, likely 
underestimate the suicide rates that we calculate for the Aboriginal group. 

The principal comparisons made were between the group of Aboriginal suicides 
versus non-Aboriginal suicides. We employed Chi-square analysis for data in the form 
of proportions. The two-tailed T-test was employed for comparing means. Where 
multiple T-test comparisons were done, Bonnferoni corrections were made. Systematic 
differences are considered where statistically significant findings are observed 
(p <0.05). 


Results 


There were 1109 suicides in the province of Manitoba over the seven year study period; 
227 Aboriginal suicides, 802 non-Aboriginal suicides, and 80 suicides whose race was 
unassigned by the Office of the Chief Medical Examiner. For the purposes of further 
comparison, these 80 subjects were excluded. This left 1029 subjects in our study group. 
The overall suicide rates were: 266.1 per 100,000 population per seven years for 
Aboriginals and 96.37 per 100,000 population per seven years for non-Aboriginals. 
Suicide rate among the Aboriginal reserve populations was 370.1 whereas off reserve 
was 219.1 (Table 1). The mean age for Aboriginal suicides was 27.0 + 10.8 years 
whereas for non-Aboriginal suicides this was 44.6 + 18.8 years (t = 18.04, p < 0.001) 
(Figure 1). There was no significant difference in the mean age of Aboriginal popula- 
tions living on the reserve versus those living off the reserve (Table 2). 

The sex distribution in both populations, Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal, showed a 
preponderance of males. Aboriginal suicides consisted of 70% males and 30% females 
whereas the non-Aboriginal population showed 80.8% males and 19.2% females (X’ 
= 44.5 p < 0.0001). Again, comparing on and off reserve populations for Aboriginal 
suicides, differences in sex distribution were insignificant (X’ = .761, p = 0.384) 
(Table 3). 
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Table 1. Suicide Rate Among Aboriginal Reserve Populations 
aa ae ae a a a a ee 


NON- 
ABORIGINAL SUICIDES ABORIGINAL 
SUICIDES 
Reserve Off Reserve Total Total 
Suicide Suicide Suicide Suicide 
AgeGroup) No. pate! Rate! 0. Rate! 0. Rate! 
10-14 2 46.70 3 35.36 5 39.15 4 6.17 
15-19 25 620.4 31 361.94 56 444.6 45 66.81 
20-24 21 586.5 31 416.7 52 479.3 69 101.6 
25-34 38 690.9 34 228.2 72 352.9 165 101.5 
35-44 2 58.57 23. 227.4 25 184.8 162 109.2 
45-54 4 173.9 8 162.6 12 166.2 119 118.1 
55-64 2 135.14 0 — 2 47,5 84 96.37 
65 & over 3 196.7 0 — 3 80.8 154 115.7 
Total 97 370.1 130 219.1 227 266.1 802 96.37 


] suicide rate per 100,000 population per 7 years 


Grouped by Age 


sds E-bay >> > hd b> hha ahh ee a 


65-100 total 


age 10-14 15-19 20-24 55-64 


age group 


Figure 1. Ratio of Aboriginal/Non-Aboriginal Suicide rates. 
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Blood alcohol levels were tested in 80% of Aboriginals. The corresponding rate 
among non-Aboriginals was 73%, and this difference proved significant (X? = 5.93, p 
< 0.015). The mean serum alcohol level for Aboriginals was 128.7 + 160.9 mg %. For 
non-Aboriginals this value was 56.0 + 91.7 mg % (t = 8.29, p < 0.0001) (Figure 2). 
Differences in mean alcohol levels on and off the reserve for Aboriginal suicides was 
insignificant (t = 1.12, p = 0.264) (Table 4, Figure 3). 


Table 2. Mean Age for Aboriginal Suicides 


Mean (years) Standard Deviation 


Aboriginal Reserve’ n = 96 26.9 12.4 
Off Reserve! n = 131 26.9 9.57 
Overall” n = 227 27.0 10.8 

Non-Aboriginal Overall” n = 802 44.6 18.8 

' t= 0.05, p = 0.960 7 += 18.04, p < 0.001 


Table 3. Sex Distribution for Aboriginal Suicides 


Male Female 
Aboriginal Reserve’, n = 96 79.1 28.1 
Off Reserve’, n = 131 68.5 31.5 
Overall’, n = 227 70.0 30.0 
Non-Aboriginal Overall’, n = 802 80.8 19.2 


x? = 0.761 p = 0.384 * x" = 44.5 p < 0.0001 


Table 4. Blood Alcohol Levels of Aboriginal Suicides 
80% of Aboriginals Tested; 73% of Non-Aboriginals Tested; (X2 = 5.93 p < 0.0015) 


Meanmg % _ Standard Deviation 


Aboriginal Reserve’ n = 85 138.3 106.3 
Off Reserve’ n = 97 120.5 107.2 
Overall’, n = 182 128.7 106.9 
Non-Aboriginal Overall’, n = 642 56.0 91.7 


't= 1.12, p= 0.264 * t= 8.29, p < 0.0001 
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Aboriginal vs. non-Aboriginal 


race 


Ea non-aboriginal 


Eee aboriginal 


0-79 80-199 200-500 


serum alcohol level, mg% 


y axis=percent of total 
X =357.4 p<0.0001 
Figure 2. Blood Alcohol Levels. 


Analysis of the Chief Medical Examiner’s data base with regard to previous 
psychiatric contact showed that 6.6% of Aboriginals and 22 % of non-Aboriginal 
suicides had received psychiatric care (X” = 305.7, p < 0.0001). Differences in this 
measure between Aboriginals on and off the reserve were, again, insignificant (X? = 
1.625, p = 0.203) (Table 5). 

Our analysis proceeded further to examine differences between Aboriginals and 
non-Aboriginals in the method of suicide. Statistical analysis in the form of proportions 


Table 5. Previous Psychiatric Contact of Aboriginal Suicides 


Yes No 
Aboriginal Suicides Reserve, n? = 96 5 91 
Off Reserve, n? = 131 10 121 
Overall’, n = 227 15 212 

Non-Aboriginal 
Suicides Overall’, n = 802 176 626 


"x? = 0.8342, p = .36 * x? = 305.7, p < 0.0001 
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Aboriginal suicides 


place of residence 


a off reserve, n=97 


im 
tara 
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#4] on reserve, n=85 


serum alcohol level, mg%. 


y axis=percent of total 
X =3.75, p=0.154 
Figure 3. Blood Alcohol Levels on and off Reserve.. 


showed significant differences (X” = 64.8, p < 0.0001). The most striking finding was 
the excess of hanging or asphyxia as a method of suicide among Aboriginals; 52% of 
Aboriginals used this method whereas this method was used by non-Aboriginals 30.8% 
of the time. Aboriginals employed carbon monoxide poisoning less than 1% of the time, 
whereas non-Aboriginals employed this method 12.3% of the time. Differences be- 
tween Aboriginals and non-Aboriginals in the usage of firearms and medication 
overdose, as a method of suicide, are not as striking. (Figure 4). When comparing the 
method of suicide used by Aboriginals on and off the reserve, statistical analysis in the 
form of proportions shows significant differences. Here the excess of medication 
overdosing as a method of suicide amongst off reserve Aboriginals is the most striking 
difference. Also, the use of firearms on the reserve appears to be more common than 
off reserve. Again, in both the reserve and off reserve populations, hanging preponder- 
ates and accounts for about half the suicides in both populations (Table 6). 


Discussion 


Aboriginal suicide statistics derived on a small scale, over a short period of time or 
exclusively from jurisdictions with extremely high or ‘epidemic’ suicide rates may be 
misleading (Garro 1988). In addition, isolated descriptive studies offer little by way of 
a comparison group. While attempting to correct for these problems, in this study a 
retrospective analysis of O-CME records adds shortcomings of its own. First, Chief 
Medical Examiner’s records are collected over time (perhaps under the influence of 
changing departmental trends), by different individuals (in the field) and on a ‘case-by- 
case’ basis. It is possible that apparent uniformity in data might conceal variation and 
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METHOD OF SUICIDE 


Non-aboriginal Population 


Y poisoning 


Figure 4. Method of Suicide. 
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a= SS SaaS SSS ae ee a eee Se 
Table 6. Method of Suicide 
SSS SSS = SS en eae ee ee 


Aboriginal 


Non-Aboriginal Off Reserve On Reserve 

firearms 262 25 34 
hanging/asphyxia 195 61 7 
CO poisoning 126 2 
drowning 24 1 
jumping 24 3 
overdose 126 30 4 
poisoning 9 ] l 
other 36 8 

Total 802 131 96 

Overall 227 


vice versa. Some of the specific conclusions from this study, in order to be certain, 
would need to rely upon the validity, stability, or at least random variation in measures 
such as; the post-mortem assignment of race and/or cultural affiliation, the decision to 
investigate further for the involvement of alcohol or drugs or the ascertainment of prior 
psychiatric care. As well, Medical Examiner’s data has been criticized for the likely 
under-reporting of suicide as the cause of death. There are, however, precedents to the 
use of such data, and the degree to which suicide rates are under-reported has been 
estimated (Speechley 1991). 

After taking account of these strengths and weaknesses, we believe that the analysis 
of our data is able to demonstrate that the pattern and profile of suicides amongst the 
Aboriginal population across Manitoba differs significantly from that in the non-Abo- 
riginal population in some important ways; in the magnitude, age distribution, sex 
distribution, involvement with alcohol and method of suicide. Furthermore, the essen- 
tial elements of these discrepancies between Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal suicides 
are preserved whether one examines the reserve Aboriginal population or the off reserve 
Aboriginal population. In a preliminary way this observation offers support for the 
position that racial or cultural affiliation alone, regardless of the immediate social 
environment, contributes in some way to the increased magnitude and the characteristic 
profile of suicide in Manitoba’s Aboriginal population. 

Specifically, we observed that a conservatively calculated overall Aboriginal suicide 
rate is more than two times that of the population at large. Overall, whether on the 
reserve or off the reserve, we confirmed the anticipated finding that the greatest 
discrepancy in suicide rates exist amongst the younger age groups. Conservatively 
calculated, the overall suicide rate amongst Aboriginal adolescents is nearly seven times 
that in non-Aboriginal adolescents (15 — 19 year old age group). An interesting finding 
is the decline in relative suicide rate with increasing age in the population (Figure 1). 
In the Aboriginal population as a whole in Manitoba the suicide rate for those over age 
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fifty-four is lower than the population at large. This might reflect a cohort effect, cultural 
factors or some other protective effect conferred by aging which is unique to this 
population and deserves further investigation. Although trending towards decreasing 
rates with increasing age, the significance of the complete absence of suicide amongst 
off reserve Aboriginal elderly remains uncertain. Another finding which also may 
deserve further investigation is the aberrantly low suicide rate amongst the 35 — 44 
year olds on the reserve which is roughly one-quarter of that for the same group off the 
reserve and significantly lower than that in the same age group for non-Aboriginals 
(Table 1). 

Our findings regarding sex distribution in the Aboriginal suicide population is in 
contrast with that previously reported. Garro has reported a high male-to-female ratio 
amongst status Indian suicide in Manitoba (Garro 1988). Although the composition of 
the Aboriginal group in that study consisted primarily of Manitoba Status Indians living 
on a reserve, our data shows that this relative over-representation of females amongst 
Aboriginal suicides also occurred in the reserve population. As the time period for this 
previously mentioned study ends twelve years before ours, one possible explanation 
might be that there is a changing pattern in the sex distribution of Aboriginal suicides 
in Manitoba over time. Our findings, however, suggest that Aboriginal females are more 
susceptible to completed suicide than their non-Aboriginal counterparts. 

The Chief Medical Examiner’s data regarding blood alcohol levels demonstrates a 
non-random bias in favour of the post-mortem testing for the presence of alcohol 
amongst suicides identified as Aboriginals. One explanation would be that the O-CME 
is aware of reports highlighting the association between alcohol and violent death in 
Aboriginal populations, which influences their index of suspicion. Nevertheless, there 
are striking non-random differences in the mean alcohol levels and distribution of these 
levels across the population when comparing Aboriginal suicide to non-Aboriginal 
suicides (Table 4). This is not unlike a number of other reports which have associated 
alcohol intoxication with violent death amongst native populations (Goodman 1991, 
O’Nell 1993, Jilek-Aall 1988). Aside from simply implying that acute alcohol intoxi- 
cation may be a suicide risk factor for which Aboriginals are differentially susceptible, 
the cultural and psychobiological risk factors which accompany alcohol consumption 
could also be further investigated. The results of such investigations, if fruitful, might 
add to the already existing preventative efforts directed towards abstinence. 

We examined the only available measure of professional help-seeking behaviour 
that existed in the Chief Medical Examiner’s records. It is our best understanding that 
this measure is determined unsystematically case by case. As well, if taken as an overall 
measure of help-seeking behaviour, previous exposure to psychiatric assessment, 
medications, or ongoing care would be an inappropriate measure of Aboriginal help- 
seeking behaviour due to cultural factors. It is likely that Aboriginal societies make 
extensive use of support through their network of elders as well as practitioners of native 
healing methods. Perhaps one significant finding from this data would be that the 
Aboriginal population living off the reserve, who presumably would have more access 
to psychiatric care overall, were nevertheless identified by the Chief Medical Examiner 
as receiving psychiatric services as infrequently as those who lived on the reserve. It 
may be that further investigation of a broader range of help-seeking behaviours might 
direct future preventative efforts. 

In our study, the method used in over 50% of the suicides was hanging or asphyxia. 
Both on and off the reserve this method of suicide predominates whereas in the 
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non-Aboriginal population it is relatively uncommon compared to other methods. In 
similar studies, Garro reported that hanging was used in only 26% of Aboriginal 
suicides and Cooper reports that this method is used approximately one-third of the 
time in British Columbia Aboriginals (Garro 1988, Cooper 1992). As the availability 
of this method is virtually universal, consideration of cultural factors accounting for 
this difference might prove the most rewarding lines of investigation. Compared to 
non-Aboriginals, Aboriginals rarely chose carbon monoxide poisoning. Here, specula- 
tively, several factors could account for this difference. Firstly, as we have shown, the 
age of the non-Aboriginal suicide population is considerably older and private access 
to a motor vehicle, as the source of carbon monoxide, is likely to be more available as 
the age of the subject increases. Other factors affecting private access to motor vehicles 
might also help account for this difference. 

In the absence of any specific data, many would speculate that the serious problem 
of suicide amongst Manitoba’s Aboriginal people is accounted for by its occurrence 
only on a small number of economically deteriorated reserves. For example, a recent 
study out of British Columbia reports that, in that province, the excessive suicide rate 
occurs primarily among the most disadvantaged reserve populations (Cooper 1992). 
Our data would tend to refute this or other positions which would isolate the Aboriginal 
suicide problem to the reserve populations. Further investigation of how Aboriginal 
suicide rates from our study vary with latitude would either support or challenge Garro’s 
finding of higher rates in the southern-most, and presumably least acculturated, Abo- 
riginal populations (Garro 1988). Notions such as acculturation and social integration, 
which often times underscore the explanations brought forward, would need to be 
operationalized for systematic study. 


Conclusion 


There is an alarming rate, age distribution pattern, distinct sex distribution, striking 
association with alcohol intoxication and distinct profile in choice of method among 
Manitoba’s completed suicides over the seven years that we investigated. Many of these 
discrepancies between Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal suicides are stable across a 
substantial difference in immediate social environment; aside from the magnitude of 
the problem, our measures show little difference between the reserve and off reserve 
Aboriginal populations in the pattern and profile of completed suicides. Further 
investigation probing for common factors, including things as diverse as cultural or 
psychobiologic factors, would be supported. 
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First Nations Mental Health: 
Connection 


Karen McSwain! 


Abstract 


First Nations communities are developing mental health services as part of the larger 
processes of reclaiming a positive cultural self-identity and reasserting political 
self-determination. This paper is about connections. A case is made for the connection 
between the losses and abuses suffered by First Nations, and the mental health 
problems suffered by First Nations. Itis also argued that there is a connection between 
the processes of reclaiming identity and self-determination and the process of healing. 
Since there have been few mental health services for First Nations in the past, mental 
health care services are currently under construction by First Nations themselves. 
First Nations are attempting to connect western and Aboriginal approaches, to build 
relationships between local, self-determining institutions and the expertise offered by 
mainstream medical and social service institutions. Emerging First Nations mental 
health care approaches are likely to be pluralistic, based partly upon holistic, 
traditional First Nations models of health and healing, while also utilizing western 
medical or social service expertise. 

The impressions and hypotheses underlying this paper are based upon interviews 
with people involved at various levels in healing and helping in three Manitoba 
reserve communities (the interviews were conducted by myself as part of a Master’s 
thesis in anthropology); a review of pertinent literature; and my own limited experi- 
ence doing psychiatric consultations in a First Nations community (I have been a 
Registered Psychiatric Nurse for over twenty years). I am extremely grateful to those 
people who have tried to help me understand. 


Western Models of Mental Health 


First Nations communities tend to define health and illness in holistic terms as relative 
states of balance and harmony, whereas western medical science defines health and 
illness in dualistic terms, as the presence or absence of physical dysfunction and disease 
within the individual. The predominate model used in the Canadian mental health care 
system (North America in general) is an institution-based, individual-focused, reduc- 
tionistic, disease-oriented medical model. At this time we do not have a community- 
oriented model of services. At best, mental health treatment is aimed at individuals 
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living within a community setting. The medical and most psychological models view 
mental illness as a dysfunction in an individual which is not known to have a physical 
basis (it is of the mind, emotions, or personality) or as a dysfunction in an individual’s 
brain (organic brain syndromes, mental retardation). 

The practise of psychiatry categorizes problems and symptoms into diagnoses (see 
the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual IV) and bases treatment upon this categorization. 
Psychiatry, perhaps not even according to its own preference, tends to be oriented at 
relieving troublesome symptoms in individuals for the sake of the individual but also 
for the sake (and often at the request) of families and communities. Mental illness 
categories can be viewed as a means for placing the onus on the individual rather than 
on socio-economic, structural determinants of disease: a process called medicalization. 
Social problems, such as high suicide rates, can be medicalized (defined as a medical 
disease in the individual); social action is then aimed at changing the behaviour of 
individuals rather than ameliorating the social problems. 


Implications of the Medical Model for First Nations 


An individualistic medical model of mental illness and mental health care can have 
several negative effects in First Nations communities. Because of the prevalence of 
socio-economic and structural determinants of individual suffering (mental health 
problems) in First Nations, it is particularly detrimental to medicalize the consequence 
of social problems and treat individuals for dysfunction. With medicalization, social 
problems can be ignored and the individual blamed for not recovering following 
treatment. Mental illness can also serve as a form of social control and as a means of 
defining what is normal and acceptable behaviour. As a culturally and economically 
dominated group within Canada this is quite significant to First Nations. Atwood Gaines 
(1992) holds that the ‘normal healthy individual’ underlying the Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual III-R is a white male, Germanic Protestant. This makes it hard for 
‘others’ to fit the culturally dominant description of normal. A Cree traditional practi- 
tioner, Albert Ross of Norway House, told me he didn’t like to use the term ‘mental 
health’ when discussing problems because it’s ‘just another way of calling Indians 
crazy’ (personal communication with permission to quote 1994). Psychiatry can be seen 
as a means by which the dominant social group defines who is sick and what they must 
do to get well. An essential aspect of the self-determination of a society is its ability to 
define what is normal and acceptable (healthy), and to have jurisdiction over the means 
of achieving and maintaining health (health care or healing systems). 


Mental Health Care Issues in First Nations 


Mental health care issues in First Nations are somewhat different than in the general 
Canadian population. Differences arise from the historical experience of First Nations 
people who have been subjected to a common colonial experience. They have experi- 
enced loss of viable economic activity, loss of language and culture, loss of self-gov- 
ernment, the residential school experience, the experience of reserve life, poverty and 
racism. First Nations communities are also unique in that they are serviced differently 
than other Canadian communities. Most health care is provided through the federal 
Medical Services Branch (MSB) rather than provincial services. Mental health services 
have generally not been available in reserve communities. Band members have access 
to provincial mental health centres (e.g., Selkirk Mental Health Centre) but geographic 
isolation makes this access very difficult. First Nations are dissatisfied with community 
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members being treated at a great distance from their homes in a system which is foreign 
to them and ignorant of Aboriginal culture and reserve life. Provincial mental health 
workers are unavailable to reserve communities due to a jurisdictional dispute between 
the federal and provincial governments over who should be providing ‘on reserve’ 
services. The services that are available are culturally insensitive, mental health workers 
are not trained in the special circumstances of First Nations, and services tend to be 
fragmented and inconsistent. 

First Nations communities are reclaiming self-government and therefore assuming 
jurisdiction over health care in their own communities. The development of local mental 
health services opens up the possibility of innovative, culturally appropriate and 
community specific mental health service approaches. 


First Nations Definitions of Mental Health 


There is a tendency within First Nations to explain health as a balance of all the factors 
in one’s life — using a holistic perspective. The Medicine Wheel helps to illustrate that 
the balance and connection of all the aspects of life are necessary for a healthy life. 
Problems within one’s life, within one’s community, arise from an imbalance or loss 
of connection with one or more of the aspects of the Medicine Wheel (Mussell et al. 
1991). 

Medical and psychological surveys of North American Aboriginal mental health 
problems find lower rates of psychotic illness but higher rates of suicide, anxiety, and 
depression (see for example, Garro 1991, McShane 1987, Young 1988, Timpson 1988). 
This depression tends to be a reactive depression associated with feelings of despair 
about poor living conditions and community health (Don Rodgers, personal commu- 
nication). A survey of Manitoba reserve community members found that socio-eco- 
nomic conditions and colonial oppression are believed to be the main determinants of 
health problems in Aboriginal communities, and that healthy, self-determining com- 
munities are thought to be the solution to many health problems (Manitoba Keewati- 
nowi Okimaknak 1985). The mental health problems most often identified by Manitoba 
First Nations in my own work and others’ are substance abuse, anxiety, depression, 
suicide, and family breakdown. The causes of these problems are identified as mainly 
sociological: unemployment, poverty, and poor housing (Manitoba Keewatinowi Oki- 
maknak 1985). 

There is a recognition within First Nations of some psychiatric categories of disease, 
in particular psychotic illnesses and mental retardation. There is also a recognition of 
the need for acute and extended psychiatric care, but the priority areas identified in my 
survey of three Manitoba reserve communities are crisis management (especially 
suicide), counselling (dealing with grief and abuse), public education, and community 
program development. A counselling model predominates; counselling skills is one of 
the priority training needs identified by First Nations health and social service workers. 
Counselling is needed to help people heal from the effects of multiple losses and abuses. 


Connection Between Losses and Abuses and Mental Health 


In my interviews with health and social service workers (and others) within three reserve 
communities, the term ‘losses’ was frequently mentioned in explaining the problems 
of First Nations. Much has been lost or damaged: the land (both through treaties and 
through Hydro-electric development); an economic base and economic activities; 
native religion; the wholeness of their culture; many traditions and values; the right to 
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self-government; a positive cultural self-identity; the family structure (the residential 
school system is blamed for this and other losses); language; and more currently, the 
loss of life which occurs all too frequently on reserve communities through violence 
and suicide. As one woman from Cross Lake put it, “We are always grieving.’ These 
losses are expressed in mental health problems in two ways: grieving, coming to terms 
with the past, dealing with abuses in one’s life are main mental health tasks of First 
Nations people; secondly, the loss of culture and healthy communities not only affects 
the health of the people but also affects the ability of the community to help its members 
regain health. Communities must be healthy to support healthy members; this is the 
reason why ‘community healing’ is talked about in First Nations. Communities must 
be healed as well as the individuals within communities. It is a reciprocal relationship: 
as individuals heal, they help to heal their community, and as a community heals it 
helps to heal its individuals. 


Mental Health Problems as Stress Reactions to Losses and Abuses 


The destruction of the land and the connection to the land is deeply and psychologically 
damaging to First Nations. People today are suffering reactions to a history of abuses 
and losses. The memories of abuse are strong, the losses great; psychologically, as a 
people, they are trying to come to terms with their history. A woman from Nelson House 
First Nation told me a story of her grandfather, a story of an outrageous punishment of 
her people for practising their traditional dance. Community members were stripped 
naked and whipped in front of the rest of the community to teach the lesson that 
traditional dances were evil and forbidden. This memory is strong for her, it is part of 
who she is and part of what she must come to terms with in her life. Another Cree 
woman suggested to me that many people of her community are in a state of denial 
about the abuse, the pain, and the grief. They live in a numb state, numbing themselves 
by substance abuse or by shutting down their emotions. Part of the healing process is 
to acknowledge and come to terms with one’s memories and feelings of loss and abuse. 
Mental health problems such as anxiety, depression, suicide, and anaesthesia by 
substance abuse can be understood in terms of the struggle to deal or not to deal with 
the stress of losses and abuses suffered by First Nations communities. 


Loss of Connection as Contributing to Mental Health Problems 


Grant Queskekapow (Norway House) taught me that the root of the problems for First 
Nations people is ‘the loss of connection to the land, the people, and the creator’ 
(personal communication with permission to quote 1994). This connection is the 
essence of spirituality. It is this connection which is damaged and all other problems 
stem from this. The land was part of the relationship with the self, with the balance we 
call health. Grant also told me that the loss of traditional values has led to a weaker 
nation and the many troubles within First Nations. When discussing universal values 
for communities, Grant said, 


there were certain things that you couldn’t do, both men and women, because if you 
violated some of those unwritten laws then it created for a weaker nation of Aboriginal 
people. Maybe that’s the problem, maybe that’s why we’re having the problems with 
our mental aspects. Our emotional strengths might not be as strong as what it was 
meant to be. Their [the Cree nation of the past] belief system was so strong and I think 
that’s what created a strong nation. (personal communication with permission to quote 
1994). 
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Grant suggests that people today can’t just romanticize the wisdom of past traditional 
values and laws, can’t just make a quick survey of the values of the past and take them 
lightly. Each person needs to commit themselves to ‘a better understanding (of 
traditional values) and create respect for what was intended for us’ (personal commu- 
nication with permission quote 1994). 

Tom Campbell, in his presentation to the Issues in the North Lecture Series 1996, 
spoke about ‘deep ecology’ as a personal, experiential connection with the environment. 
This raises the issue of the role of one’s relationship with the land, to the relationship 
with one’s self. That is, that a cultural or personal relationship with the land helps to 
construct one’s relationship with one’s self. Part of mental health is our positive or 
negative relationship with ourselves. Part of mental health is how the self is constructed, 
the feelings we have about ourselves, our confidence and ability to act for the benefit 
of ourselves (self care). Our learned and practised relationship with our ‘whole’ world 
around us has a great deal to do with who we are, how we perceive ourselves, and how 
we are able to care for ourselves and our families. First Nations peoples claim a cultural 
and historical closeness to the land they live upon. Their everyday experiences inti- 
mately connect them with the natural environment. What happens to the health and 
self-esteem of a people who are severed from their land, from their land based economic 
activities, and even more so, who come to view their land as tainted and spoilt as the 
result of such developments as hydroelectric projects on northern Manitoba rivers? At 
the core of well being, of mental health, is a positive sense of self. 


The Social Construction of the Healthy Self 


Our sense of self and the continued existence of self depends upon the land and its 
creatures, and upon the social system which helps to form and support who we are. For 
First Nations one of the dilemmas of self-identity is that the ‘self’, at least in part, has 
been constructed by the colonizers. Christianity, school, television, consumerism are 
all part of modern First Nations life. These things are not only ‘white’ but they are also 
part of being ‘Indian’ in the 1990’s. Ann Charter spoke eloquently on the concept of 
the colonized self in her presentation to the Issues in the North Lecture Series, 1996: 
colonization is a holistic process including the economic, the political, the psychologi- 
cal, and (I would add) the spiritual. 

Gerald Vizenor, in his book The People Named the Chippewa. Narrative Histories, 
discusses how the concept of ‘Indian’ is a white construction invented by the colonizers. 
The colonizers have had the power to define the colonized as a ‘people’ and even to 
define the ‘self’ of each Indian person. The oral tradition, once a means of reproducing 
culture, has lost much of its power as a means of self-definition. First Nations have not 
been allowed to participate in the ‘imagining’ of their own world, their own selves. 
They lost the power to create their own vision of themselves as a people and as 
individuals. The paradigm for ‘knowing’, for defining what is legitimate knowledge, 
has been the scientific process, the academic world. First Nations have not been able 
to participate in the knowledge production business, and their means of ‘knowing’ about 
the world and defining themselves has been discredited and disallowed (Vizenor 1984). 

Today, first Nations are reclaiming and reinventing their own visions. First Nations 
want to use their own ‘ways of knowing’ in seeking answers to problems, and their own 
values and traditions in designing solutions. Along with self-determination comes the 
power and the responsibility to define solutions to one’s own problems. First Nations 
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want to take responsibility for solving their problems, and in order to do this they must 
have some order of political self-determination. 


Connection between Healing and Political Self-determination 


Albert Ross advised me that in order for people to be well, to be whole, there must be 
a return to their roots, a return to the Sweat Lodge. The language must be preserved, 
along with the culture and the values that make the Nations distinct, otherwise 
self-government will end up looking like any other municipal government (personal 
communication with permission to quote). Over and over people have told me that to 
be well one must have a strong sense of self, one must know one’s self, both as a person 
and as a member of a First Nation. A prominent Elder from Cross Lake taught me that 
simply building community structures (i.e., recreation centres) will not work without a 
healing of the people because ‘pretty soon the buildings will look the way the people 
feel.’ Structural resources alone cannot solve First Nations health problems. Even 
self-government alone cannot solve First Nations health problems. It is the spirit of the 
people which must be revived: both the spirit of the people as a whole and the spirit of 
the individual. Medicine, in Aboriginal terms, is much broader than in western cultures. 
‘Medicine’ can be taken to mean ‘power’: the power to heal and be whole, the power 
to be a strong people, the power to bring about change (see Aitken and Haller, 1990 for 
an excellent discussion of aboriginal concepts such as medicine). 

John O’ Neil (1993:38), in his contribution to the Report of the National Round Table 
on Aboriginal Health, makes the point that Aboriginal medicine is a way of life 
fundamental to cultural practises, and that ‘[I]t is more likely that various levels of 
Aboriginal government will be regulated by the authority structure of traditional 
medicine than Aboriginal political structures regulating traditional medicine’. O’ Neil 
further states that health, self-government, socio-economic development, and environ- 
mental protection are all integrated in the context of Aboriginal medicine. In Dan 
Smith’s (1993) review and analysis of Canadian First Nations’ struggle for self-gov- 
ernment, he stresses that healing and the community healing movement are essential 
to the goal of successful self-government. Healing is the key to successful, functioning 
individuals and communities. The process of defining First Nations approaches to 
healing, and taking responsibility for healing is essential to the construction of strong 
self-identities and communities. 

Without healing, communities will not have the human resources necessary for 
self-government; health care “‘patch-up’ solutions could cripple First Nations. Perhaps 
most importantly, First Nations self-government development must be centred on or 
held together by some sort of commonality greater than just living in the same 
community. Defining cultural identity is part of the political construction of nation 
building. The process of healing from the losses and abuses of First Nations history and 
living conditions involves an examination of self-identity and the assumption of 
responsibility for solving their own problems. 

First Nations are seeking to assume jurisdiction over areas such as health care in 
order to put in place appropriate solutions to their own problems. First Nations want to 
develop local health care systems, run for and by First Nations people, while still 
utilizing the expertise and skills of western professionals through consultation and skills 
transfer (i.e.: professional training of First Nations citizens; on-going courses and 
workshops in communities; consultation services). First Nations responses to mental 
health service demands are likely to be somewhat distinctive as individual Nations 
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develop their own resource systems and as individual Nations decide on their own mix 
of traditional and western approaches. There is a call for a blending of western 
professional, specialist training and a First Nations grass-roots, experiential, commu- 
nity development approach to healing and health. 


Conclusion 


From the perspective of a holistic world view, all things are connected, all things affect 
each other in circular causality. Losses and abuses associated with the political, social, 
economic, historical and present situation of First Nations is connected to their mental 
health problems, especially the mental health problems which are identified as most 
pressing: substance abuse, anxiety, depression, suicide, and family breakdown. The 
healing of individuals is connected to healing of the communities, each depends upon 
the other. Reclaiming cultural identity and political self-determination are necessary 
steps in the process of healing, and likewise, political self-determination will not 
succeed without healing. First Nations, for all their struggles, are taking the opportunity 
of connecting traditional knowledge, values, expertise with western technologies 
expertise, and established institutions in rebuilding their wholeness and their health. 
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The Transfer Agreement and 
First Nations Dental Care 


Olva Odlum! 


Abstract 


Non-insured health services will likely become transferred to local band control in 
the near future. Currently, dental care is coordinated by Medical Services Branch of 
Health and Welfare Canada. If a community is planning to organize their own dental 
care the need for a coordinated approach prior to transfer is needed. Few commu- 
nity-specific studies have been conducted to quantify and describe dental disease. A 
need exists for communities to conduct such studies and, based on the results, design 
programs that will meet the dental needs of the community in a cost-effective and 
sustainable manner. The need for an on-going evaluation module could be included 
to allow communities to monitor the level and quality of care they receive. 


The Transfer Agreement and First Nations Dental Care 


In the process to achieve self-government by the First Nations People many of the 
service areas previously provided by the Federal Government are under review. An 
area of major concern is that of health care. Despite the improvement in service delivery 
and the advances in medical and dental science, the health status of the Aboriginal 
people is not equivalent to that attained by the Canadian population at large. This 
disparity suggests a need for a more population-specific approach to any new health 
care system being proposed. Early recognition of these special needs should be 
undertaken in preparation for transfer of these responsibilities. 

The preparatory documentation for transfer, such as Manitoba’s 1994 Health Frame- 
work Agreement, make a distinction between insured services, those covered by 
Medicare, and other services excluded from Medicare, one of which is dental care. Over 
the last twenty years the organization of dental services to First Nations People has been 
the responsibility of Medical Services Branch (MSB) of Health and Welfare Canada. 
Currently there are three systems in place: 


1. Dr. Olva Odlum heads the Community Dentistry program at the University of Manitoba. She has 
extensive clinical experience in providing dental care to First Nations people in their communities 
and the hospital setting. She has conducted clinic surveys on specific dental conditions that are 
prevalent in this population. 
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1. Individuals can visit a dentist of their choice and receive care according to a 
schedule of services determined by MSB. The dentist in turn is paid by MSB 
on a fee-for-service basis according to a predetermined fee guide. 

2. Dentists negotiate a contract with MSB to provide services to a community 
for a fixed number of days per annum. Included in this arrangement is MSB’s 
obligation to assume the cost of transportation and accommodation for the 
dentist and where necessary, for support staff. 

3. Dental therapists, specially trained paraprofessionals, are employed by MSB 
to provide care in the communities, primarily for children. 

The latter two systems are not available in all communities and are more prevalent 
in areas where access to a private practitioner is difficult. The numbers using the private 
practice model have increased significantly over time both with growing familiarity 
with regular dental care and migration to large centres where such care is more readily 
accessible. 

Prior to contact, the dental health of the Aboriginal population was excellent, with 
a dental morphology being well adapted to the prevailing diet. The rate of introduction 
of refined carbohydrate products by the traders was mirrored by an increase in dental 
disease. Over the years, decayed teeth became widespread and as dental services 
became available, the solution to the problem was the extraction of these teeth. In recent 
years, more frequent care has been provided and patients are offered restorative and 
preventive services. 

Studies show that at the present time there is a wide range of dental health in the 
population. Some communities with good water supplies and more traditional diets 
appear to have less dental disease. On closer examination even within these populations, 
there may be groups with very high rates of dental decay. Other communities may show 
a more uniform pattern of disease with the majority of the people requiring on-going 
dental care. 

Implicit in the Transfer Agreement dialogue is the need to create relevant programs 
that enhance the lives of First Nations People; in the case of dental health there would 
be a specific solution depending on the particular community’s needs. The Transfer 
Agreement agrees to ‘maximum jurisdiction and control over health matters’. If 
translated into operational terms this will allow communities to design dental programs 
to meet their specific needs. 

If change within the system is to occur, the shortcomings of the existing situation 
have to be noted. ‘Control’ as understood in the new organization will depend on an 
accurate description of the problem. For each community the primary objectives will 
be to catalogue the extent of the disease and describe the population at risk. For historic 
reasons very little of this work has been conducted anywhere in Canada. The advances 
in the scientific understanding of dental disease and the ability to reduce its impact 
present opportunities to incorporate these advances in the new program formats. 
Application of these developments, however, require a database for the accurate 
targeting of the dental preventive and treatment programs. 

The development of data in the Aboriginal communities, if mandated by the local 
authorities, would be relatively easy to accomplish. Given the availability of comput- 
erized analytical systems, monitoring programs could be built into a program that was 
initially designed for this baseline collection exercise. Database development will allow 
a community to select the most cost-effective dental program. This not only refers to 
the program approach, the ratio of preventive versus treatment time, but to issues such 
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as manpower selection. Options exist to hire not only dentists but dental therapists or 
hygienists, using a cost-effective approach. Increasingly the concept of outcome 
assessment is being recognised as a monitoring strategy for quality control in health 
care provision. Nowhere would this be easier to accomplish than in dental care 
providing that base-line data were available for reference. 

The homogenous nature of the communities, that is lifestyle, diet, and other features, 
provides an opportunity to develop a program that could meet the needs of specific 
groups in those communities. Key variables in disease development will be common 
to most of those identified to be at risk thus facilitating the delivery of effective 
preventive programs, particularly for children. In order to design such programs, the 
assistance of dental personnel with experience in epidemiology and preventive dental 
science are required. 

Acquisition of providers of dental services will be a new challenge to communities. 
Under the current system dental practitioners are either employees of MSB or private 
contractors. The choice of personnel mix selected may in some instances have legal 
ramifications due to the statutes of provincial dental legislation. Clarification of a 
community’s legal status under federal law to override provincial legislation will need 
to be reviewed in this regard. If a community is to have a voice in the design of its dental 
program, new arrangements will have to be configured. Communities will receive 
funding for programs, therefore they can incorporate evaluative components into 
contracts. This enables communities to have regular feedback on their dental program. 

The literature on community-based health services includes many examples of 
dental programs which have dramatically improved oral health status. Most, however, 
include an in-school section and strong preventive and educational components for both 
children and parents. Under a new system the First Nations’ programs should incorpo- 
rate services for all age groups as many older persons will need denture care or other 
rehabilitative services. In a circumscribed population, these various needs can be 
calibrated and appropriate programs designed to deliver the required care. 

The post transfer programming will have budgetary constraints. Dentistry, unlike 
some other aspects of health care, is very predictable and is amenable to limited delivery 
without dire consequences. Programs can be designed to achieve goals over a period 
of years, gradually phasing in the more sophisticated treatments when the basic oral 
health level increases and resources are available. This approach demands a very strong 
administration of program to ensure equitable and effective allocation of resources. 

At this point in the formulation of Aboriginal health policy, there are few First 
Nations dentists. An increase in these numbers would assist the communities and make 
it possible for programs to be delivered by professionals who understood the culture 
and languages of First Nations People. Until this situation is improved, non-Aboriginal 
professionals need to understand the aspirations of the communities if they wish to be 
involved in programming and care delivery. Greater emphasis on the issues of Aborigi- 
nal culture should be a priority for dental educators and professional organizations to 
facilitate these working arrangements. 

The progress of transfer is not occurring at the same rate in all parts of Canada. This 
gives communities an opportunity to monitor progress in the various program areas and 
modify their own approach based on the experience of others. For those who lead in 
the process, the challenge is considerable and the need for confident relationships with 
dental advisors will be essential if effective dental programs are to be established. 
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The Meaning of Caring for 

a Child with Renal Failure: 

A Phenomenological Study of 
Urban Aboriginal Caregivers; 
Preliminary Findings 


Nadja-Lynn Schulz! 


Abstract 


An understanding of the meaning of Renal Failure (RF) to caregivers and the meaning 
of the various therapies and treatment modalities required to sustain life is essential 
to efficient and appropriate caring practices and systems. My phenomenological 
study explored the meaning of caring for a child who has RF from the perspective of 
urban Aboriginal family caregivers. Data were collected through interviews with 10 
Aboriginal caregivers. These caregivers were caring for children who were out-pa- 
tients at one urban tertiary care hospital and who were being followed in the 
transplant clinic or the children’s clinic. 


Phenomenology 


A phenomenological approach was used to explore the research question: ‘What is the 
meaning of caring for a child with kidney disease, as described by the urban Aboriginal 
caregiver of a child with Renal Failure?’ The use of a phenomenological approach 
permitted a rich description and interpretation of lived experiences to surface. 

The philosophy of phenomenology is ‘open, interpretative, and individualistic’ 
(Brink and Wood 1989, p. 165). However, directions are given in the design which 
detail the steps to be taken during the discovery of the lived experience. These 
prescribed steps, on the surface, contradict the open philosophy of phenomenology. 
This apparent paradox is part of the lived experience of this method and needs to be 
acknowledged and accepted. In practice, the experiences of the participants provided 
the direction that the research would take, thus reducing the paradox. 
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In using phenomenology, my aim was to describe the lived experience of caregivers, 
and therefore, theory may or may not have been generated. My intent was to gain 
knowledge and understanding by describing the experiences of the primary caregivers. 
For my research, I chose to structure my study according to Van Manen’s (1989) 
approach to hermeneutic phenomenological inquiry. A broad and systematic set of 
approaches were used to gain experiential descriptions from the participants. I used 
bracketing to recognize and then set aside, my feelings and perceptions about the 
participants’ experiences. Bracketing is a method used to convey accurately the reality 
of the participants rather than that of the researcher (Sarter 1988). Since my clinical 
experience is in nephrology, there was prior knowledge regarding my experiences that 
I had to bracket. The acknowledgement of researcher-preconceived assumptions, 
beliefs, biases and theories is an essential step in keeping those separate from those of 
the participants. 

Phenomenology offered a rigorous, yet flexible approach for my study. This method 
allowed me to bridge the gaps between data collection, intuition, and description of the 
data (Swanson-Kauffman and Schonwald 1988). 


Theoretical definitions 


For the purpose of my study, meaning was defined as the significance of the lived 
experience from the perspective of the caregiver. According to Papper (1971), Renal 
Failure is ‘that stage in which the kidney is no longer able to maintain the integrity of 
the internal environment of the organism’ (as cited in Lancaster 1984, p. 2). For my 
study, Renal Failure ‘RF’ was defined as a chronic condition affecting the kidneys that 
persists and requires medical follow up for longer than one year. 

‘Urban Aboriginal caregivers’ were defined in my study as the primary caregivers 
who are registered as status or treaty Indians, non-status Indians, or Metis (mixed 
Indian-white marriages) (Young et al. 1989), First Nations; have resided in an urban 
setting for longer than one year; or have had urban exposure for longer than one year; 
and looked after a child with RF. ‘Child’ was defined as a person between 2 and 18 
years of age who was the biological offspring of the parents or who had been the 
adoptive or foster child of the parents for at least one year (Loebig 1990). This child 
was within the family unit for at least 6 months time. 


Procedure and Study Setting 


Participants were selected from the clinic listings of children who receive health care 
services at the Health Sciences Centre Children’s Hospital renal clinic and the Trans- 
plant unit. 

Clinic nurses were requested to identify and approach potential participants. I was 
onsite at each of the clinics during the initial data collection phase of the study. I 
interviewed participants at their homes during subsequent interviews, if possible, and 
if they agreed to this arrangement. Six of the participants lived out of town and were 
interviewed at the hospital during clinic appointments. Four of the participants who 
currently resided in the city consented to home interviews. 


The Interview 


In phenomenological research, participants are the primary source of data, and the 
investigator is the primary instrument. The participants described and interpreted the 
meaning of the events and circumstances surrounding their experiences of caring for a 
child with RF. 
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I began the interview with a brief explanation of its purpose, and the participants 
then completed a demographic questionnaire. Open-ended questions and probes were 
used to elicit data during the interview. Participants were asked to give an account of 
the meaning, for them, of experiences relating to caring for a child with RF. 

The interviews were structured to encourage participants to describe their feelings 
and experiences in their own words. Conversations were audio tape recorded to allow 
for accurate transcription of information given during the interviews. Participants were 
requested to be re-interviewed for validation of the data. For those individuals who 
wished, a telephone contact in addition to in-person interviews was used for brief 
validation discussions, to arrange visits and to provide a formal closure to the study. 

The interview served primarily to gather the lived experience data, and to allow the 
participants to reflect conversationally to the topic (Van Manen 1989). An example of 
this was that I enquired about the time that the participant first found out about their 
child having kidney problems and what this experience was like for them. 


Sampling 

Participants that met the inclusion criteria, who had experience with the phenomenon 
under study and could talk about their experiences were included in my study (Colaizzi 
1978, Forrest 1989). Sampling continued so as to meet the phenomenological content- 
method goal in the aim to obtain pure description. The sample size of ten is consistent 
with the indepth requirements of qualitative research. I also fulfilled my aim to gain 
sufficient descriptions about the participants’ pure experiences in order to fully under- 
stand and describe the phenomenon. 

Four of the participants had children that were being seen in the Children’s clinic. 
These children were being treated conservatively. Some children required consultation 
to specialty services, tests, medication, dietary interventions, or observation only. Six 
of the participants had children who were being followed in the Transplant Clinic. These 
four children required various tests, consultations, surgery, medication, dietary inter- 
ventions, follow up and observation. The participants met the following inclusion 
criteria: a) 18 years of age or more, b) able to speak and understand English, c) looking 
after an Aboriginal child that had been diagnosed with RF, d) Aboriginal and have 
resided in an urban setting or had urban exposure for one year or longer, e) willing to 
consent to participate in the study. 


Setting the pace 


There were stories about the participants’ lives and experiences that the caregivers told 
in order to convey the meaning, for them, of caring for a child with renal failure. The 
interviews ranged from 20 minutes to 3.5 hours in length. It was common to have 
frequent pauses and interruptions during the interviews. At times the pauses were to 
allow the participants time to respond to questions, or to attend to a child’s needs. 
Interruptions included other individuals entering the examination room, or in the case 
of home interviews, visitors entering the home. Verbal consent was obtained during 
each subsequent interview and permission to re-interview the participants was estab- 
lished at each meeting. 


Bracketing 


Bracketing involved the suspension of what I thought I knew about the phenomena 
(Thibodeau 1993) and then asking the participants about their perceptions of experi- 
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ences they have had related to the phenomenon (Geissler 1990). As Colaizzi (1978) 
argues, the phenomena must be reached by the researcher as people experience it. 

The night before my initial interview, I spoke with the clinic nurse and one of the 
pediatric nephrologists by telephone regarding the start of my data collection the next 
day. From our conversations I had acknowledged that a large clinic of 20 children was 
scheduled and that accreditation would be going on. Based on this information I 
bracketed that the clinic would be a lot busier than usual. Prior to my first few interviews, 
I had also bracketed that the participants would be quiet, shy and guarded in their 
responses to my questions. I also did not anticipate any refusals to participate in the 
study. However, there was one refusal by a mother caring for a foster child and who 
did not have the time to participate. 

Prior to my first interview in the transplant clinic, I bracketed that participants would 
express concern over their child’s physical appearance. However this concern did not 
arise until subsequent interviews with the caregivers. Based on my previous interviews 
in the children’s clinic, I felt that the health care professionals would be held in high 
regard by the participants. I also felt that a return to ‘normal’ as well as the desire to 
return to their home communities would be foremost in the minds of the participants 
that had been relocated to the city. Later, after having done a few interviews, I bracketed 
that parents in the transplant clinic would talk about the trials and tribulations that 
they’ ve experienced during the time that their child had experienced RF. Surprisingly, 
little discussion regarding their previous experiences with a child on dialysis surfaced 
during the interviews. 

Prior to one interview, it took the physician a long time to complete his examination 
and the ward clerk and nurses noted this as well. They stated: ‘I don’t know what is 
taking him so long’, ‘I wish he would hurry up already’ and ‘you could have been in 
there already ages ago’. The clinic nurses had identified potential participants in all of 
the other interviews, but in this instance the physician had decided to discuss my study 
with the family and he had advocated the importance of my study. While I waited, I 
found that my bracketing kept me calm and focused, as I thought that I would ask 
generalized questions and try to do less of the talking. 

This general view point paid off as I had a lengthy interview with two participants 
who offered me rich descriptions of their experiences of caring for a child with renal 
failure. 

My bracketing became more personalized as the interviews progressed. The indi- 
viduality of each caregiver was considered as I tried to bracket what a mother would 
consider to be important, what a grandparent would think about having a transplanted 
grandchild, or what a father would think about regarding his son’s future life plans. In 
these instances, I felt that a mother would worry about the many trips required to return 
to the clinic, a grandfather would experience a lack of understanding about renal failure, 
and that the father would express concern over repeated appointments at the transplant 
clinic, fear of worsening health and problems with compliance. 


Discovering Renal Failure 


Discovering Renal Failure was an evident theme in almost every description given by 
the participants. The discovery of a severe and chronic health problem was seen as a 
major event in the lives of the participants. Under the main theme of discovering RF, 
the sub-theme of Initial Discovery was frequently described by the participants. 
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Initial Discovery 


At times, when there were other health conditions occurring simultaneously, there were 
fears of other life threatening illnesses and, in the broad scheme of etiologic factors, 
renal failure was not found intially. Within the context of caring for their children, 
caregivers described how they had always assumed that their child had different 
problems since these children had experienced many respiratory infections: 


The only thing that they always checked was his lungs cause they were undeveloped 
and he had a heart murmur and that was the only two major things that they’d tell me. 
When we bring him to Winnipeg ... 

He had a lot of chest infections and I thought that was causing that his lungs were 
underdeveloped and that’s what I thought was the cause. And they’d send him down 
over here and he’d be on a compressor and they’d send him back to... We were just 
back and forth all the time. 

I was taking a course that time. And the doctor phoned me at, at the college and he 
told me he had to fly him to Winnipeg. He had to right away he told us too what was 
going to happen. He was going to have a, he needed a transplant as soon as possible 
because his kidneys were failing. 


Another participant described how the initial symptom she noted in her child was 
tiredness: 


I didn’t find out anything, well I just noticed that he was only tired. 


In the next example, a mother described her feelings about the initial discovery being 
a terrifying experience: 


I think she was 12,... or 13 when I first found out she had kidney problems, like she 
was getting sick a lot. Like I didn’t know what was wrong with her and then, at the 
same time too, she lost a lot of her hair, eh, her hair was falling out. I thought she had 
cancer and she’s just scaring me, eh. And she lost a lot of weight and she didn’t eat. 
That’s when I first found out she had kidney problems. 


Surviving 

The main theme of surviving was just one of many themes which were described by 
the participants. Even throughout the dire circumstances of caring for a child with RF 
and all the complexities that accompanied this task, the caregivers gave descriptions of 
how they personally managed survival. Within the main theme of surviving, one of the 
sub-themes; Providing Nutrition emerged. 


Providing nutrition 
For one mother of a transplanted son, her son’s dietary needs were found to be a major 
problem: 


What I’m having a hard time is ... a food to get. I don’t know how to cook them. I 
try to ask the dietician to tell me what to have from the store. But we’re having 
problems cause we don’t have enough to buy those things, those kind of foods because 
they’re very expensive that I tried to get it really, I tried to cook, like I don’t use any 
salt when I cook for him. I only boil everything but you can’t have any canned foods 
either cause that’s too salty. 

It’s, ’'m having a hard time myself. When I go to the store, I really, I really can’t think 
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of something what would cook for him and I need some advice or somebody to tell 
me what to have. Like they still ... only give me like lettuce, vegetables, some 
vegetables you can’t give to him. Like tomato is too much potassium ... 

... ltry to ask some food [suggestions] from our ... my mom, I asked her if she could 
send me the native food and they don’t always have it anymore cause there’s hardly 
anybody going out anymore, like going to the bush or trap line or go fishing. There’s 
hardly anyone doing that anymore back home. 

And he really likes the wild meat but we don’t put any salt on anything. Just cook it 
and it’s really good for our diet first but we can’t have it all the time cause it’s hard 
to get it. 


Conclusion 


Phenomenologists place emphasis on the complexity of humans and their ability to 
shape and create their own experiences (Polit and Hungler 1991). Increased under- 
standing of the meaning of the situation can enable health care professionals to be more 
empathetic. Health care professionals need to understand what the meaning of living 
with renal failure is from the perspective of patients and their families in order to provide 
support and assistance in dealing with this chronic disease (Rittman et al. 1993). 

Further, since one of the main issues in treatment programs of patients with renal 
failure is the degree of compliance with the treatment regime (Rittman et al. 1993) and 
since there has not been agreement on the issues of causes of non-compliance, or the 
appropriate interventions, the interpretation of the experience from an individual’s 
perception is most important (Munhall 1994), and can assist with understanding issues 
related to compliance. It is not only crucial to be concerned with that which is 
happening, but also with the meaning of the experience as perceived by the individual. 
Phenomenology was a method which offered the freedom to explore the richness of 
this experience and shed light upon the knowledge embedded within. 
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Childhood Immunizations: 
Influences on Uptake in First 
Nations Communities of 
Northwestern Ontario 


Marie Tarrant! 


Abstract 


This exploratory study examined how the historical context of First Nations people, 
in relation to communicable disease outbreaks and vaccination campaigns, has 
influenced community perceptions about childhood immunizations and immunization 
uptake. As part of a larger study examining many factors that influence immunization 
uptake, a purposeful sample of 28 mothers were interviewed in two separate First 
Nations communities in Northwestern Ontario. Participants reported that many 
elders in their community did not connect immunizations with the reduction in 
communicable diseases among First Nations people and hence, do not believe in 
immunizations for children. Participants reported that they were often advised 
against immunizing their children by their mothers and grandmothers. While most 
participants denied that these beliefs influenced their behaviour, they stated that it 
did influence other parents in the community. Examining community perceptions 
toward immunizations is important if health professionals want to provide meaningful 
health services to First Nations clients and to increase immunization coverage in 
young children. 


Introduction 


Immunizations are the cornerstone of preventive health care for children and have 
drastically reduced the incidence of childhood communicable diseases worldwide. 
However, many young children are not completely immunized and in recent years, there 
have been outbreaks of diseases (e.g., measles and pertussis) in groups of under-immu- 
nized children (Health and Welfare Canada 1990). In the First Nations communities of 
the Sioux Lookout Zone, a 385,000 square kilometre region in Northwestern Ontario, 
childhood immunization rates are alarmingly low. In 1994, only 51% of the under 
one-year age group in the Zone was age-appropriately immunized, with rates in 
individual communities ranging from 49 to 54% (Health Canada 1995). Currently, First 
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Nations children suffer higher morbidity and mortality from communicable diseases 
than non-Native Canadian children (Health and Welfare Canada 1990). Consequently, 
with half of all children less than one year of age in the Zone under-immunized, herd 
immunity is virtually nonexistent and entire communities are vulnerable to disease 
outbreaks. 

Children comprise a substantial portion of the population in First Nations commu- 
nities. In fact, children four years of age and under account for 14% of the total Native 
population, twice that of the total Canadian population (Canadian Institute of Child 
Health 1994). Therefore, improving the health of First Nations children will have a 
great impact on the future of First Nations communities. A major step toward improving 
health outcomes for First Nations children is to reduce the threat and incidence of 
communicable disease through comprehensive immunization coverage in First Nations 
communities. 

Currently, little is known about how immunizations are perceived by First Nations 
people. Despite availability of immunization services in the First Nations communities, 
utilization rates are low. A review of the literature revealed no studies that had examined 
childhood immunization uptake among Canadian or Native American groups. How- 
ever, a review of some of the historical literature on the First Nations people of 
Northwestern Ontario provided some basis for a beginning exploration of this problem. 
This research was part of a larger study designed to assess the many factors that affect 
childhood immunization uptake in First Nations communities. This paper specifically 
addresses how the historical background of First Nations people has influenced general 
community perceptions about childhood immunizations. 


Historical Literature 


The historical literature documents the devastating impact that communicable diseases 
had on First Nations people in Canada. Prior to European contact, the First Nations 
people of Northwestern Ontario (the Ojibway-Cree) were a semi-nomadic group of 
hunter-gatherers whose life revolved around hunting big game, mostly moose and 
caribou, in the boreal forests of the subarctic region of Northwestern Ontario (Young 
1988). Historians generally agree that First Nations people were free of the many 
infectious diseases that plagued European societies. Although it was unlikely that First 
Nations people were free from all disease, patterns of life and death were likely 
consistent with other hunter-gatherer populations: Life expectancy was short due to 
famine and injuries, and some parasitic diseases were endemic but did not threaten the 
continuation of the host population (Postl and Moffatt 1988, Young 1979). 

The arrival of European traders and settlers drastically changed the lives of the First 
Nations people. From subsistence semi-nomadic hunters who lived entirely off the land, 
they rapidly became fur trappers who congregated at trading posts and whose lives 
became dependent upon fur prices and markets (Young 1988). This change in lifestyle 
and increased contact with Europeans marked the beginning of an era of communicable 
disease epidemics for the First Nations people. Throughout the 19th century to the mid 
20th century, Native populations were decimated by diseases such as tuberculosis, small 
pox, measles, and whooping cough. 

Young (1979) describes how tuberculosis was having such a devastating effect on 
First Nations people that one government official speculated that tuberculosis could 
eventually exterminate the Indian race. A treaty commissioner travelling in Northwest- 
ern Ontario in 1905 found that the health of most Natives was so fragile, he estimated 
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that only one-third of children in large families survived into adulthood (Young 1979). 
In the 1900s, mass vaccination programs began and drastically reduced the morbidity 
and mortality from communicable diseases among First Nations people. A treaty 
commissioner gives an account of how vaccination was received by the Native people: 


It had become known that a mysterious operation called vaccination was to be 
performed upon women and children.... The statement that something rubbed into a 
little scratch on the arm would have such powerful results savoured of magic and “big 
medicine”’.... Children were pulled from their hiding places and dragged to the place 
of sacrifice, some howling with fear, others giggling with nervousness. (cited in 
Young 1988: 102) 


However, epidemics continued throughout the 1900s and vaccination coverage 
remained sporadic until the 1950s when health care services to First Nations commu- 
nities became more comprehensive. 

For almost two centuries, First Nations populations were ravaged by outbreaks and 
epidemics of communicable diseases, while at the same time undergoing economic and 
cultural upheaval. Many people in First Nations communities, particularly elders, 
would have witnessed the death and destruction caused by communicable diseases and 
would have also experienced the vaccination campaigns. Although immunizations were 
beneficial in controlling many of these diseases, one questions whether the epidemics 
and subsequent vaccination ‘rituals’ have influenced current beliefs and practices 
regarding immunizations? Have stories about the years of epidemics been passed down 
to parents today by First Nations elders or are these epidemics all but forgotten? This 
study explored the possible impact of these factors on current uptake of immunization 
services in First Nations communities. 


Methods 


Since the research focus was the uptake of childhood immunizations, the target 
population was primary caregivers of young children in First Nations communities in 
the Sioux Lookout Zone. The purposeful sample consisted of 28 mothers of young 
children in two separate First Nations communities in Northwestern Ontario. The 
participants ranged in age from 18 to 41 years with a mean age of 28.19 years and a 
median of 27 years. Seventeen (61%) of the participants were married, seven (25%) 
were in common-law relationships, and four (14%) were single. The number of children 
of the participants ranged from 1 to 8 with a mean of 3.52 and a median of 3. Data were 
collected using semi-structured or focused interviews. Participants were asked open- 
ended exploratory questions about (1) community perceptions of immunizations; (ii) 
stories they had heard from other community members and elders about immunizations 
and disease outbreaks; and, (iii) advice that they had been given by community 
members, elders, parents, aunts, and others regarding immunizing their children. 
Content analysis was utilized to analyse the participants’ responses. Two categories of 
data were generated with one central theme elicited from these categories. 


Results 


Community and Elder Perceptions 


The first two open-ended questions were asked to generate data about community-wide 
perceptions and how these perceptions had evolved. Participants were encouraged to 
discuss how other community members, especially elders, perceived childhood immu- 
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nizations and whether this influenced their beliefs about immunizations. Overwhelm- 
ingly, participants from both communities said that the elders in their community did 
not believe in immunizations and did not understand why children had to have so many 
needles. Although participants denied that they were influenced by these elders, they 
felt that many other community members were. 


I think the older people...have a hard time understanding why we have to take our 
kids to be immunized. And they’re not really happy about it. They’re thinking like 
how come they’re getting all kinds of needles and how come they’re getting these 
needles cause their kids never had that before, like they weren’t immunized. I don’t 
know about these older people now. I don’t even know if they’re immunized.... To 
the older generation it wasn’t important but sometimes I feel that they should know 
from all the sicknesses they had a long time ago and then they started getting 
immunized and those diseases were stopped. I guess people don’t really seem all that 
concerned about it. 


Some participants felt that elders should be more understanding about immuniza- 
tions given the illnesses they had experienced in the past. Others stated that the elders 
they knew believed that First Nations people were healthy in the past. The elders felt 
that they had been healthy without immunizations so they did not understand why they 
were necessary now. Some mothers speculated as to why community elders likely felt 
negatively toward immunizations. They stated that it was probably because in the past 
things were never explained to them and consequently, they did not understand the 
benefits of immunizations. 


I don’t think they ever really connected immunization to those diseases. I wonder 
because everyone, at least my mom, I never heard her say anything about immuniza- 
tions. To keep those diseases away.... I don’t think they, like the parents back then, 
like the grandparents, didn’t have any information about immunization at all.... Cause 
nobody ever took the time to explain those things for them. Even if there was 
interpreters back then people didn’t know that much English. Even if somebody did 
want to try explaining it, they couldn’t explain it well enough. They didn’t understand 
it themselves. 


Most participants speculated that negative experiences the elders had in the past had 
caused them to mistrust the health-care system and those involved with it. 


They just don’t trust I don’t think. They just don’t trust whatever is poked into them.... 
It has to be explained I think. Really good and I think maybe that is part of the reason, 
a long time ago we just accepted what was done to us. Like we had no questions, 
nothing. We didn’t expect any answers a long time ago. And I think that is part of the 
reason it wasn’t explained right. They just come and stick a needle in somebody and 
that was it. You were told you need this but you didn’t know what it was. 


Advice to Mothers 


In view of some of the community beliefs about immunizations identified previously, 
it is not surprising that participants reported receiving considerable negative advice 
from their parents and grandparents with regards to immunizing their children. While 
some were not advised one way or the other by their parents, most participants were 
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advised against immunizations. They stated that they were often told that immuniza- 
tions were not necessary and of little benefit to the children. 


My mom told me not to bother with the immunizations one time. She told me not to 
rely on them.... Like she didn’t think it was important and I sort of grew up thinking 
like that too. That I didn’t need them, but then it’s different when you understand the 
risks. 


Despite being advised against immunizations by their parents, most mothers in the 
study reported that it did not influence their decisions about immunizations and they 
still thought that immunizations were important for their children to have. Only a few 
were actually encouraged by family members to immunize their children. With only 
one exception, each of these individuals had a family member who was working in a 
health-related field. 


Discussion 


The identification of the anti-immunization beliefs held by elders in both communities 
was somewhat surprising considering their probable experience with childhood com- 
municable diseases. Historical literature suggests that elders would have been exposed 
to outbreaks of communicable disease and would have also witnessed the reduction of 
communicable diseases by mass immunization campaigns. Despite this, mothers in 
both communities reported that elders were not supportive of immunizations. Partici- 
pants discussed why elders felt this way. Although this information must be interpreted 
with caution, as it was not obtained directly from the elders, it does offer some 
explanation for their beliefs. 

It is likely that even though most elders were exposed to communicable diseases 
and immunizations, they were often unsure of what was being ‘done’ to them and 
possibly never connected immunizations to communicable disease control. As well, 
exposures to the health care system were sporadic and immunizations were often given 
without proper explanations. This has resulted in a general mistrust of the health-care 
system and little understanding of the contributions that vaccinations have made to 
improving the health of First Nations people. 

While participants identified that negative attitudes toward immunizations were held 
by community members, most notably elders, they denied that they shared these beliefs 
or that their immunization behaviours were influenced by them. However, so many 
participants reported being advised against immunizations by their mothers or grand- 
mothers that it is unlikely that these attitudes did not influence participants, beliefs and 
behaviours to some extent. Numerous studies have documented the strong influence of 
advice from family and friends on immunization uptake. New and Senior (1991) found 
that parents of incompletely immunized children were more likely than parents of 
completely immunized children to have received anti-vaccination advice from family 
and friends. McIntosh (1992) reported that 90% of first-time working class mothers 
preferred lay advice to professional advice in child care matters and Reid (1987) 
observed that overall lay advice was often more negative than positive. 

Because of the higher prevalence of the extended family in the First Nations 
population, the impact of family advice may be especially pertinent with this group. 
Clients themselves may not be fully aware of the effect advice from elders and family 
members has on their health beliefs and behaviours, so its influence may be underesti- 
mated. It is also important to note that although participants did not believe that they 
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were influenced by elders’ negative perceptions, they did feel that many other mothers 
in the community were. Mothers who agreed to participate in this study were likely to 
report more positive attitudes toward immunizations than those who would not partici- 
pate. However, since only a small portion of mothers were interviewed for this study, 
negative attitudes toward immunizations are likely more prevalent than this data 
indicates. 

While these study results cannot automatically be transferred to other First Nations 
communities, several factors enhance the transferability of these findings. First, inter- 
views were conducted in two separate First Nations communities and it was anticipated 
that there would be differences in the data between the two communities. Conversely, 
data analysis revealed that results from both communities were strikingly similar. 
Second, although the historical literature reviewed here documents the experiences of 
First Nations people in Northwestern Ontario, First Nations people throughout Canada 
had similar experiences with communicable disease outbreaks and vaccination cam- 
paigns. These factors enhance the transferability of the findings to other First Nations 
communities in Canada. 

Nurses and health professionals providing childhood immunization services in First 
Nations communities should be aware of the potential impact these identified beliefs 
can have on immunization behaviours. Therefore, it is important for health profession- 
als to explore the prevalence of these beliefs in their community and to provide 
information and education to parents about the benefits of immunizations for their 
children and for First Nations communities as a whole. With the move to transfer control 
of health services to First Nations communities, community leaders must make an effort 
to speak with elders and other community members to investigate the impact of these 
beliefs on immunization uptake in their community. Elders who do support 1mmuniza- 
tions can be recruited to promote immunizations to younger mothers and to speak to 
other elders about their perceptions of immunizations. 

Although elders’ beliefs toward immunizations in First Nations communities were 
identified by many participants as a key factor that influenced community members’ 
perceptions of immunizations, this data has not been corroborated by elders themselves. 
Further research is required to explore these beliefs and other perceptions toward 
immunizations and the impact these may have on immunization uptake. 


Conclusion 


Community perceptions toward immunizations are only one of many factors that 
influence uptake. However, it can be an important one. The values and beliefs of a 
community strongly influence behaviours in that community. Few other interventions 
can surpass the positive impact that immunizations have had on the health of First 
Nations people over the past century. Unfortunately, because of the hierarchical nature 
of health care delivery in First Nations communities in the past and the poor commu- 
nication between providers and recipients, most First Nations people are unaware of 
this impact and are justifiably suspicious of interventions such as immunizations. 
Health-care providers and communities must collaborate to address these misconcep- 
tions if immunization rates are to be raised to optimal levels. 
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Feminist History of Red River 
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Abstract 


‘The unnamed should not be mistaken for the nonexistent.’ (MacKinnon 1979:28) 

The Metis women of Red River produced vibrant beadwork, which was the 
hallmark of Metis culture and unity. This artwork indicates the level of creativity and 
skill of Metis women and their autonomy and strength in the Metis community. In a 
period of Victorian social hierarchies, the Metis women at Red River held social and 
political power that was unseen in the lives and roles of their European counterparts 
in the community. By re-examining earlier research into the social roles of women at 
Red River, this paper will establish the future investigation of how Metis women 
conveyed cultural values through their art. 


Introduction 


The Metis women of the Red River Settlement in the pre-Confederation era represent 
a paradox in art history. While they created some of the most elaborate beadwork in 
the nineteenth century, in the twentieth century they have rarely received proper credit 
and remain nameless in most cases. Beadwork was so much a part of Metis cultural 
identity that the Sioux referred to them as the ‘flower beadwork people’ (Duncan 1981: 
3, Brasser 1985: 225). Tied to cultural identity was beadwork’s function as a vehicle 
of political resistance to the encroachment of Anglo-Canadian settlers (Blady 1995a). 
I believe that in addition to strength and identity for the entire Metis community, it 
further demonstrated the strength and autonomy of Metis women. Ina settlement shaped 
by Victorian social hierarchies, beadwork was an act of cultural defiance and pre-femi- 
nism. Metis women at Red River may never have considered themselves aligned with 
suffragists of the period, but I argue that their art indicates they were in a similar 
struggle: both groups of women were in direct conflict with a society based on European 
male power and neither would submit to its authority. As artists and mothers Metis 
women provided the legacy, which would create leaders like Louis Riel and Gabriel 
Dumont. 

The hypothesis that Metis women demonstrated pre-feminist values in their lives 
and art is drawn from a number of areas. First, I shall reexamine a chapter in my Masters 
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thesis entitled, “Women in an Emerging Culture.’ Second, I shall critique the two key 
sources which shaped its form and content: Jennifer Brown’s, Strangers in Blood and 
Sylvia Van Kirk’s, Many Tender Ties (Blady 1995b, Brown 1980, Van Kirk 1980). 
Significant to this investigation has been the critical analysis of the goals and conclu- 
sions of these works and the application of various feminist theories. Also important is 
the isolation of information and theories within my research which can be used in the 
future with feminist theoretical applications. This research is based on a desire to expand 
the understanding of Metis women’s roles in Metis and Red River culture. 


Re-Evaluating Sources 


Central to each of the three sources under review is an attempt to address women’s 
roles, the presentation of women’s history and women’s participation in fur trade history 
(Brown 1980: xi, Van Kirk 1980: 1, Blady 1995b: 88). Published in 1980, the texts by 
Brown and Van Kirk are paramount sources in the areas of Amerindian women and fur 
trade society. However, they are lacking in feminist methodology and theory. While 
Van Kirk does state that the ‘study does support the claims of theorists in women’s 
history that sex roles should constitute a category of historical investigation,’ she does 
not, however, introduce any feminist theoretical arguments on which her work could 
have been thematically based (Van Kirk 1980: 5). Neither Brown nor Van Kirk utilize 
the term ‘feminist’ in describing their epistemological and methodological approach 
and despite an attempt at incorporating feminist theory and methodology into my thesis 
research I too recognize significant shortcomings. These failures to address feminist 
theory and epistemology are highlighted when examined in comparison to guidelines 
stated by Jane Flax: 


A fundamental goal of feminist theory is (and ought to be) to analyze gender relations: 
how gender relations are constituted and experienced and how we think, or equally 
important, how we do not think about them. The study of gender relations includes, 
but is not limited to, what are often considered distinctly feminist issues: the situation 
of women and the analysis of male domination. (1990: 40) 


Each work addressed gender relations but fell short in its analysis of male domination 
and the experience of gender relations in the fur trade. This fault in the works is a result 
of the sources used and the lack of critical analysis applied to them. This can be said 
for both Brown (1980) and Van Kirk’s (1980) use of primary sources and subsequently 
my use of their texts. Their primary sources consisted of traders’ journals, company 
records and other sources almost exclusively written by European or Euro-Canadian 
men. Therefore, the documentation should have been critically analyzed as legitimation 
of male authority by their authors rather than utilized for reconstructing historical 
narratives. 

The perpetuation of the traditional (male) legitimation begins with addressing the 
issue of male authors and the notion of bias. Brown does note the problems of her 
sources, but only in reference to anthropological shortcomings, where one does not 
have informants to interview or verify information between sources (1980: xiii). While 
stating the advantages of the uncensored opinions that might have been avoided in 
interaction with an ethnographer, she fails to mention the issue of gender when 
introducing her critical approach to the (male-authored) sources. Van Kirk does address 
these problems in her sources within her introduction: 
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In reconstructing the role of women in the fur trade, the paucity of sources, in 
particular those written by native women, presents a difficult challenge. One is forced 
to piece together snippets of information from extensive collections of traders’ 
journals, letters and wills which have survived. Although a substantial body of 
evidence can be amassed in this way, it is understandably coloured by the male 
perspective. As is often the case in the history of women, an analysis of this material 
reveals that there is a significant disparity between the traders’ perception of the 
women’s position and the reality of their actual lives. The implications of this 
important paradox are examined throughout this book as it applies to all three groups 
of women [Amerindian, Mixed-blood/Metis and European]. (1980: 6) 


However, she never attains the standard of analysis that is initially put forward 
regarding the inherent problems relating to the investigation of Amerindian and Metis 
women’s history. 

My inclusion of theoretical references to introduce the material relating to gender 
was, similar to Van Kirk’s, limited and based on anthropological writings (Blady 1995: 
89-91, Dubois et al. 1985: 18, Reitner 1975, Slocum 1975, Kelley 1986). While 
acceptable for Van Kirk’s dissertation in 1975 and publication in 1980, it is not 
sufficient for research conducted in the 1990’s. The problems arose in my work from 
the lack of material in women’s fur trade history and an uncertainty about applying 
feminist theory to the existing material. Lacking formal training in feminist theory and 
methodology at the time, I was cautious in their use. In returning to these three works 
this remains a core problem, evident in the vocabulary, structure and presentation used 
to integrate information. 

The gender bias found in the primary sources is perpetuated in the inclusion of 
citations by all three authors, as is the lack of critical commentary and analysis of gender 
roles. The citations are integrated without sufficient context, often repeating or retaining 
similar structure and tone. As a result, the interpretation and usage are tainted by male 
authorship. Examples of this type are numerous within each source. However, for 
brevity, only citations and references within my thesis are used here for examination. 
These examples illustrate women’s objectification, influence and autonomy as they 
relate to gender, class and ethnicity. These examples are examined using Jane Flax’s 
statement that: 


... The study of gender relations entails at least two levels of analysis: of gender as a 
thought construct or category that helps us to make sense out of particular social 
worlds and histories, and of gender as a social relation that enters into and partially 
constitutes all other social relations and activities. 

..-gender relations so far as we have been able to understand them have been (more 
or less) relations of domination. That is, gender relations have been (more) defined 
and (imperfectly) controlled by one of their interrelated aspects — the man. (1990: 
45-46) 


The examples which follow will be examined first by the two levels of analysis of 
gender as construct and as a social relation, followed by their definition based on social 
domination by males. 

Documents detailing the relationship of Governor George Simpson to women in fur 
trade society provide two strong examples which were used by all three authors. The 
first example is Simpson’s reference to Company men’s Amerindian wives as ‘petticoat 
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politicians’ (Brown 1980: 128, Van Kirk 1980: 83-85, Blady 1995b: 94). The term 
‘petticoat politicians’ is a concept based on gender. Simpson saw these women as 
interlopers into the Company world and chose to objectify them based on their apparent 
influence and autonomy. By reducing these individual women to a meddlesome lot he 
stripped them of identity and agency. He also labelled these women based on their 
gender and ethnicity and their actions which infringed on class boundaries. These 
remarks are indicators of the degree of gender based subordination present in the 
Victorian period and in Simpson’s personal and corporate philosophy. 

Simpson had no apparent problem with becoming involved with a string of women 
in the NorthWest, fathering their children and then leaving them when it suited his needs 
(Brown 1980: 123, 125-26, 133-34; Van Kirk 1980: 163, 185, 188; Blady 1995b: 100). 
A summary of this situation provides the second example for analysis. This material 
was integrated into my work in a manner indicative of the other authors’ narrative and 
non-analytic style: 


[Simpson] unceremoniously passed these women on to other men to “dispose of as 
they saw fit” or to “keep an eye on the commodity,” eventually casting off his last 
country wife Margaret Taylor and her two children [with him] when he married his 
eighteen-year-old cousin Frances Simpson in 1830. (Blady 1995b: 100) 


No indication of the misogynistic tone of such phrases as ‘dispose of as they saw 
fit’ or ‘keep an eye on the commodity’ were identified by myself, Brown or Van Kirk. 
Each author provided only commentary about the relative decline in popularity for 
Amerindian and Metis wives, in favour of those with European parentage or upbringing. 
Again within the construct of gender, women were ‘commodities’ to be disposed of or 
watched as necessary. The social relationships these women were involved in, espe- 
cially with Simpson and his colleagues, might be interpreted as nothing more than 
breeding stock and chattel. This categorization implied that based on their gender, class 
and ethnicity, these women were degraded even more than Victorian counterparts. 

No such analysis of this situation was provided in either my thesis or the sources 
from which my information was derived. The number of examples in all three sources 
is astonishing in retrospect. The examples cited represent the inherent problem within 
these texts. Their lack of critical feminist analysis lies in the use of the narrative structure 
to present and construct women’s history. I repeated the narrative structure found in 
both Van Kirk and Brown’s writing. The citations from primary sources were used less 
for analytic purposes than for supplying details to reconstruct a history. While the 
narrative structure itself is not detrimental to the purposes of reconstructing women’s 
history, it is a tool that must be used with caution and critical commentary. Without 
sufficient analysis of gender relations of the period the reader is left with an often 
contradictory ‘story’ rather than a critical history. Despite ample citations intended to 
illustrate how gender relations of the period shaped other relations, the lack of analysis 
perpetuates images of male authored histories. Women are left in the margins of 
narratives originally intended for them. In reconstructing Metis history from a similar 
perspective, I had, in an earlier chapter, been more sceptical towards sources. This was 
inspired by a deconstruction of the historiography of Seven Oaks (Dick 1991) and I 
regret not having maintained the scepticism fuelled by racist historiography in exam- 
ining misogynistic sources. It is in recapturing this scepticism and a more critical 
approach that I will move on to examine the evidence that can be used to illuminate the 
lives and art of Metis women as part of the struggle against Victorian male society. 
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Identifying Empowerment 


The identification of power held within the community and also the importance of 
matrilineal identity and matrilocal residency in the Metis community was addressed by 
Blady (1995b), Brown (1980), and Van Kirk (1980) but to a limited degree. 

An innovation brought forth by Van Kirk is the concept of “women in between.’ It 
is used throughout the text, as a construct of gender, social and cultural relations in fur 
trade society. The construct was based on the apparently unique role that Amerindian 
and early Metis women occupied with their productive capacity and as cultural links 
in trade relations (1980: 5, 18, 75). This is a construct which I also maintain as 
significant in empowering women and shedding positive light on the roles of Amerin- 
dian women in the early fur trade (Blady 1995b: 93). This term indicates that all women 
in the Victorian Red River society were not powerless. This can further be argued in 
conjunction with feminist theories on power relations and autonomy as put forth by Iris 
Young: 


The powerless are those who lack authority or power in even [a] mediated sense, those 
over whom power is exercised without their exercising it; the powerless are situated 
so that they must take orders and rarely have the right to give them...[they] do not 
command respect. (1990: 56-57) 


From this description, George Simpson’s ‘petticoat politicians’ become Sylvia Van 
Kirk’s “women in between’ exercising power and commanding respect from husbands 
and men within the Company. While these definitions are both used more frequently 
with Amerindian women and daughters of the earliest unions, I believe that they can 
be extended to Metis women later in the century. 

The reason for this extension of the concepts relating to authority and respect to 
Metis women is based on the matrilocal residency and matrilineal respect of Metis 
families. The Canadiens and Orkneymen who were the fathers of the Metis generally 
lacked solid connections to the patrilineal system of either culture for two reasons: their 
physical isolation in the NorthWest and the financial difficulty of returning east to find 
wives (Brown 1980, Blady 1995a). As a result, the connection to their wives’ Metis 
families was strengthened (Brown 1980). Subsequently, the importance of their Amer- 
indian heritage was physically present as traditions such as hide tanning and beadwork 
that were passed on to daughters, in a manner not found in Country-born families (Blady 
1995a). The Metis, therefore, saw a significant part of their identity and unity coming 
from matrilineal associations, as evidenced in the words of Louis Riel: 


It is true that our savage origin is humble, but it is meet that we honour our mothers 
as well as our fathers. Why should we concern ourselves about what degree of mixture 
we posses of European or Indian blood? If we have ever so little of either gratitude 
or filial love, should we not be proud to say, “We are Metis!” (cited in Howard 1952: 
46). 


The pride in being Metis was most evident in the wearing of beaded and embroidered 
garments. This was an act of cultural unity and defiance towards the increasing 
Anglo-Canadian population (Blady 1995a). It was also a medium of individual artistic 
expression that was exclusive to women. 

By maintaining the tradition of beadwork and by furthering its development with 
increasingly ornate patterns and colour usage, Metis women were expressing the 
artistic, individual and collective power and authority they held within the community. 
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While many garments made were used or worn by men, their design, construction and 
decoration were under the control and domain of the women. It was the women who 
had brought the tradition from their Ojibwa and Cree families and passed them down 
to their Metis daughters. They used it as a means of individual expression, garment 
decoration and income (Blady 1995a). I believe that both women and men within the 
Metis community knew and respected the value of this work and that it represented one 
indicator of the autonomous role Metis women had within their communities at Red 
River. 


Conclusion and Future Research 


The critical evaluation of one’s sources and research is important for self-evaluation 
and research development. While this endeavour was an early and limited one it has 
significantly influenced the direction I will pursue in my desire to reconstruct Metis 
women’s history at Red River. While it has developed my interest in examining textual 
sources for interpretation it has also proven to me the significance of artifact analysis. 
The inclusion of stylistic and interpretive analysis of beadwork greatly enhances the 
study of Metis women’s contribution to the history of Red River, Batoche and the 
post-Rebellion NorthWest. 

In re-evaluating my earlier work (Blady 1995a) and that of Jennifer Brown (1990) 
and Sylvia Van Kirk (1980), three significant areas of investigation have emerged: 

1. Critical analytic research of the primary sources relating to Metis women, 

2. Location of interpretative theories to reveal Metis women’s authority and 

autonomy in these sources, 

3. Construction of a stylistic model to illustrate women’s creative and individual 

freedom through beadwork. 

By directing future research to these areas I hope to be able to illuminate new 
perspectives and interpretations on the roles and status of Metis women in fur trade 
society. The significance of incorporating primary sources that are written with those 
that are beaded cannot be overstated. As these women did not leave us written records, 
we must use, interpret and analyze the words of others. However, Metis women have 
left us a legacy in the form of richly embroidered beadwork. It is through their beadwork 
that Metis women spoke directly to and for their community, and it is through their 
beadwork that we will be able to hear their voices again. 
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A New Look at Arctic Small 
Tool Tradition in Manitoba 


Virginia Petch' 


Abstract 


The Arctic Small Tool Tradition, the earliest known cultural occupation of the Eastern 
Arctic, is considered to have its origins in the Denbrigh Flint Complex of northeast 
Alaska, with initial occupation occurring around 4000 B.C. Radiocarbon dating 
suggests that “ASTt was primarily an interior-adapted culture, and that coastal 
manifestations are the result of seasonal forays”. However, archaeological research 
has focused on and emphasized the coastal adaptation phase of ASTt, and as a result, 
ASTt is generally associated with coastal Arctic locations. The purpose of this paper 
is to explore ASTt in northern Manitoba, — specifically, the coastal regions of Twin 
Lakes and the Churchill West Peninsula. Researchers have been content to accept 
the Churchill region sites as “forays from the core area” located far to the northeast. 
This initial survey has shown that there is potential to demonstrate a subsistence 
strategy of an interior-based culture which included seasonal forays to coastal 
resources. 


The Arctic Small Tool tradition (ASTt) is characterized by small, delicately flaked stone 
tools. Evidence of the ASTt is found across northern North America and is the earliest 
known cultural occupation in the Eastern Arctic. Similarities to the Plano and Northwest 
microblade traditions, as well as Japanese, Aleutian and Siberian Meso- and Neolithic 
blade technologies have caused considerable debate (Irving 1962, Laughlin 1962, 
MacNeish 1964, Damas 1969). However, the tradition is considered to have its origins 
in the Denbigh Flint Complex of northeast Alaska (Giddings 1964), with initial 
occupation occurring around 4000 B.C. Radiocarbon dating suggests that ‘ASTt was 
primarily an interior-adapted culture, and that coastal manifestations are the result of 
seasonal forays’ (Stewart 1989:71). However, archaeological research has focussed on 
and emphasized the coastal adaptation phase of ASTt, possibly because the logistics of 
site survey in the interior discourage detailed and long-term research. As a result of the 
direction that research has taken, ASTt is generally associated with coastal Arctic 
locations. 

In the Eastern Arctic, three early variants of ASTt are identified. These are Sarquaq, 
Independence I and Pre-Dorset. The differences between the three variants occur 
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Figure 1. Canadian Tundra Complex for Arctic Small Tool Tradition. Copied from 
Maxwell, 1976. 


stylistically within the tool assemblage and house features. The Pre-Dorset component 
is by far the most widespread variant. However, as Bielawski (1988) implies, the term 
has been used loosely to include a “broad spatial, temporal and stylistic manifestation’. 
The purpose of this paper is to explore ASTt in Manitoba. 

Giddings (1953) first identified ASTt in northern Manitoba. The Thyazzi Site on 
the North Knife River was later tested by Nash in 1965 and assigned to an early to mid 
Pre-Dorset occupation, based on the lithic assemblage (Nash 1969:48). Subsequent 
research of the coastal regions at Churchill, Manitoba identified ASTt at Twin Lakes 
and the Churchill West Peninsula. 

The presence of ASTt so far south of the core area established by McGhee (1976) 
was considered somewhat an anomaly. Consequently, the area has received little 
long-term attention. Researchers have been content to accept the Churchill region sites 
as ‘forays from the core area’ (Bielawski 1988:55) located far to the northeast. 


Cultural Affinity 


The problem of cultural affinity has not been satisfactorily dealt with. Maxwell (1976) 
and Nash (1976) sought to explain the slowly evolving stylistic change in the artifact 
assemblage within a Tightly Constrained Cultural System model. This model assumed 
a rigid cultural and ecological negative feedback system in which ... ‘innovation, 
change and rapid evolution are not characteristic...’ (Nash 1976:151). However, given 
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Figure 2. ASTt site locations in northern Manitoba. Drawn by V. Petch, 1995 


that the evidence for early ASTt is limited to lithic and bone tools, and house structures, 
it seems dangerous to assume that the people represented were locked into a system 
which offered little in the way of cultural evolution. That continuity is viewed as a 
constraint to growth reflects the Euro-centric attitude towards cultural expression of all 
pre-European-contact people. If a tool kit remained the same over time, or was slightly 
modified, could it not represent the fact that, for that particular aspect of human activity, 
the tool kit works, and so why change it? Unfortunately, the tool assemblage has been 
taken to represent the people, not a particular aspect of a larger subsistence strategy. 
Given that ASTt material has been identified in the interior, it may be time to turn 
attention to this inland component and look for links. The ASTt sites at Churchill are 
all considered to be Pre-Dorset. However, both the Twin Lakes and Seahorse Gully 
sites contain large woodworking tools, which are not consistent with the Eastern Arctic 
tool assemblage. 

Maxwell (1976), suggested the term “Canadian Tundra Complex’ for Arctic Small 
Tool Tradition sites found in the Canadian interior. ASTt sites found at Black Lake, 
Saskatchewan, Rock Lake and Shamattawa, Manitoba, may in fact, represent the 
Canadian Tundra Complex of ASTt, and the Churchill sites may represent seasonal 
forays from the interior to the coast, rather than as McGhee (1976) suggests, forays 
from a core area in the Eastern Arctic. 
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Northern Manitoba Field Work 


Meyer’s (1970) work at Seahorse Gully on the Churchill West Peninsula identified and 
confirmed the presence of ASTt, which he assigned to Pre-Dorset and Dorset. A ten 
year hiatus in field investigations followed, and it was not until the late 1980s that I 
began a series of archaeological surveys of the Churchill West Peninsula for the 
province of Manitoba (Petch 1988,1989b, 1990). Aerial photography played an impor- 
tant role in pre-field identification of potential sites (Petch 1989a). These were later 
field verified and the overall site inventory increased from 22 to 70 archaeological sites. 

As the unique biophysical characteristics of the peninsula became more apparent, a 
plan for a predictive model for site location was formulated. Post-glacial activity played 
a major role in developing the model. Three events occurred in rapid succession and 
are considered responsible for the post-glacial landscape: Glacial Lake Agassiz outlets 
were created between Churchill and Port Nelson; the Tyrrell Sea inundated the Hudson 
Bay Lowland area; and isostatic rebound of the land commenced. Isostatic rebound or 
post-glacial uplift is considered the most important variable in determining the location 
of ASTt sites in the Churchill area. The present rate of rebound is about 0.9 m/ century. 
The rate was much faster initially (Dredge 1992). For example, the highest beach ridge 
of the Tyrrell Sea occurs about 100 km from the present coast line and is dated at about 
7800 years (Dredge 1992) (Figure 3). By 1500 B.C., the Tyrrell coast was between 
15-20 km from the present coastline. 

The area that now comprises the Churchill West Peninsula, 3500 years ago, was an 
archipelago of rocky islands topped with gravel and sand beaches and boulder fields. 
Today, these former islands are surrounded by peat plateaus, hummocky palsas and old 
tidal flats. Isostatic rebound has raised the former shorelines so that today they represent 
the highest elevations of the peninsula. As a result, Pre-Dorset sites occur at and above 
35m above sea level (asl) and Dorset sites at 25m asl. It is generally accepted that the 
people seasonally occupying the islands were subsisting marine mammals and water- 
fowl, and campsites probably occurred near the shoreline. 


Predictive Model 


The predictive model was developed under the general hypothesis that (given the 
archipelago of islands which emerged, and because site location due to isostatic rebound 
was so obvious on the Churchill West Peninsula) it should be possible to trace the 
movements of early ASTt people, from the former Tyrrell Sea coast to the tip of the 
Churchill West Peninsula based on height above sea level. 

The opportunity to test the predictive model came in 1994 and 1995 when I 
conducted Heritage Resource Impact Assessments (HRIA) related to a proposed 
Manitoba Hydro project (Petch 1994,1995). The constraints associated with HRIA 
limited the application of the model to several eskers south and southwest of the 
Churchill West Peninsula, as well as Third Burton Rock (Figure 4). 

Predictive modelling is a valuable technique for impact assessment because it allows 
for examination of an area where little archaeological information is available and it 
identifies areas where human activity may occur. It does not offer answers to more 
theoretical questions, it merely assesses an area based on biophysical variables and 
prepares for an arbitrary selection of site locations for field verification. It is used as a 
preliminary identification technique. 

Five physical variables were used: nearness to potable water, slope, relief, aspect 
and vista. These were chosen because of their relative stability (Kvamme 1992). Due 
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Figure 3. The relationship between sea level and the emergence of land. 
Copied from L. Dredge, 1992. 


to isostatic rebound, nearness to the coast was not considered a stable variable; however, 
it was critical to identifying optimum paleo-coastlines relative to specific cultural 
occupations. Height above sea level, therefore was an important factor in determining 
what types of cultural material may be present at a particular elevation. 

Prior to field investigations, aerial photography and topographic maps were re- 
viewed and potential site locations identified. Four study blocks were outlined. The 
Seahorse Gully site was used as a control. Field verification was conducted by 
helicopter and foot survey, with surface collecting, shovel testing and excavation. In 
all, 24 sites identified as Arctic Small Tool tradition, were located. Four sites repre- 
sented camps. The remainder were considered activity areas. 

A test excavation of a site identified as IeKn-77 revealed a circular house feature 
with interior hearth. The site was located at 50 m asl, well above the established 
elevation for Pre-Dorset occupation. The lithic tools which were recovered share similar 
attributes to those of the Thyazzi site, about 35 km north west. Basal notching on one 
projectile point base however, suggests some attribute similarity with Agate Basin, one 
of the more prolific lanceolate tools of late Plano people. This site was located at the 
highest elevation above sea level for the area, and was possibly the first available area 
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Figure 4. Map of the study area. Blocks indicate areas of field survey. 


for seasonal use. The site may therefore be older than Seahorse Gully. Further testing 
of this site is required. 

Four other camp sites were identified at 35m asl. Three were located on Third Burton 
Rock and one on Fifteen Mile Esker. House features were noted, and one site, IeKn-70, 
contained a cache-like structure within a stone circle. Additionally, four large stone 
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features, which may represent caches or burials, were located 75m west of the house 
features. This site awaits further investigation. 

The remainder of the ASTt sites were located along the eskers, at 35m asl and 
consisted of lithic scatters representing workshop and activity sites. Local cherts seem 
to be the raw material of choice, but no quarry sites were located. A red pyroclastic 
rock (ferriginous argillite), which is associated with the Seal River, was also identified. 
Lithic flakes were collected. This stone was used to fashion the large chisels and gouges 
recovered from the Seahorse and Twin Lakes sites. No large tools were found on the 
eskers. However, the recovery of lithic detritus or waste which resulted from tool 
manufacture, suggests that large tools are probably present. The nature of the survey 
did not allow for adequate testing. 


Conclusion 


This survey is seen as the first in an upcoming series which will continue to push further 
into the interior along the 35m as! elevation. This initial survey has shown that there is 
potential to demonstrate a subsistence strategy of an interior-adapted culture which 
included seasonal forays to coastal resources. Given the distribution of Canadian 
Tundra Complex sites in relation to Churchill, I would suggest that ASTt at Churchill 
represents seasonal movement from the western interior rather than forays from a core 
area 1000 km to the northeast. 
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Never Indian Enough!? 


Florence Bruyere' 


Abstract 


Many, if not most, of the barriers Aboriginal students face at the University of 
Manitoba can be traced to some form of cultural or identity issue. Being an Indian 
at University lends itself to a variety of experiences, which are explored in this 
contribution, compiled with the help of Elders and students from the University of 
Manitoba since 1989. 


What must it feel like to question yourself? To feel the need to defend yourself, or your 
relatives, to others? Many of us struggle with this issue throughout our lives; for others 
the struggle peaks at university or when you leave your community to come to the city. 
Why? Is it because we begin to learn about a different account of our history in Native 
Studies? Is it because we are expected to always know our language? Our culture? Our 
heritage? Is it because we don’t look a certain way? Dress a certain way? Dance, sing, 
talk, communicate, act a certain way? Or is it because we can’t usually fill all these 
expectations? These stereotypes will often come from our own People as well, and then 
we really start to question our ‘Indianess’. Who defines us? Who has the right to define 
us? How can we begin the decolonization process and start defining ourselves? 

Many, if not most, of the barriers Aboriginal students face at the University of 
Manitoba can be traced to some form of cultural or identity issue. We look at the 
medicine wheel and how everyone has an equal place but when we look at the university, 
or almost any educational institution, we will most likely see a representation of 
predominantly European history and culture and very little of ours, or others. Who 
designs the educational system? Who decides what gets taught? What knowledge is 
legitimate and worthy of transferring? What faculties, departments or courses get 
supported? When we encounter difficulties at the university, whether it be emotional, 
physical, spiritual or mental is it because we are uncomfortable here? If so, why? 

Imagine a world where your values, customs, beliefs and language are not recog- 
nized or respected. Imagine living in such a society where few people look like you do 
or treat each other in a way that you are used to. Imagine still that in this society, you 
must not only abide by the laws set out for that society but must obey additional laws 
as well, that restrict you, and the people like you, from some of the privileges the rest 
of the society receives. They will educate you, away from the ‘bad’ influences of your 
parents and community, in a way they feel is right. 


1. Florence Bruyere is the Coordinator of the Aboriginal Student Centre at the University of Manitoba. 
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What if you happened to be of European descent and were taken from your family 
to be sent to a small community far away. You were then ‘madeover’ to look and dress 
differently and you could no longer speak English. You would not be allowed to pray 
in the way you were accustomed to or interact with others before learning all the rules. 
The rules may include learning how to dance powwow (traditional, jingle, fancy, grass 
and hoop); communicate in Ojibway; sing traditional songs; and perform ceremonies. 
How would you go about learning this culture’s etiquette? Language? Way of life? 
What types of support would you need? How would you feel if nothing of your own 
culture was allowed or when it was, it was viewed as entertainment? 

To bring this example one step further, what if in the education system we taught 
you history from our perspective only. The treaties we signed with you were glossed 
over; the restrictions we placed on you and over you would not be taught; the laws that 
were put in place to control you would be explained in ways that made us look good 
(after all we know better); and because it is all taught within a cultural framework that 
shares our values and not yours maybe over time you will even come to believe it. We 
will define our history makers as heroes and yours as villains and traitors; we will define 
our spirituality as religion and yours as merely myth and folklore; we will be civilized 
and you, quaint yet barbaric; we will wear formal traditional regalia and you will dress 
up in costumes; we will even dig up and place your ancestors in our museums for us to 
muse over; for this we might even earn a Ph.D. in Anthropology, you would get jail 
time. 

At the University of Manitoba, as in other educational institutions, we are now able 
to learn both sides of the story but it is only available in select courses. We are still 
however, not often allowed to relay the information in a way that is conducive to many 
of our traditional worldviews. For example, the power of information is something that 
is transferred from within, the teacher, with his or her experiences facilitating this 
awareness through sharing. This view is in contrast to the current academic view that 
power is with the person that holds the knowledge and is given to, or bought by, the 
student. The process is often similar but the power dynamics differ greatly. Here, at the 
university, everything is placed on a hierarchy versus a circle. Linear ways of thought 
are still preferred and traditional Aboriginal students grapple with trying to fit a circle 
into a square peg. Another common cultural barrier is trying to fit our experiences and 
our views into the ‘valid’ theories offered to us. What happens when Freud, Piaget, 
Erickson and Jung just don’t cut it? If the only valid knowledge is the information we 
receive from books, how can our Elders, our oral history, our very culture, be validated? 
These differences are important to recognize because if they are not acknowledged we, 
as a People, are not being acknowledged. 

At university we face the age old stereotypes that regard us as drunks living off 
welfare that don’t know how to take care of our children. But we are also plagued with 
the stereotypes that say we all get a free education, we don’t pay taxes, we all came 
from reserves, English is our second language, that we were all accepted here under 
‘special’ rules and that we all know everything about our culture and traditions. This 
of course excludes the Metis, who have very distinct cultural, traditional and sometimes, 
linguistic elements that differ from First Nations cultures and traditions. The Inuit again 
have different languages, cultures and traditions. Both the Metis and the Inuit do not 
share the same legal arrangements as the First Nations, so many of the above stereotypes 
do not even have a legitimate foundation, but the stereotypes are still upheld. Let me 
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take a few minutes to share our diversity so that these misconceptions can be addressed 
appropriately. 

There are many types of Indians: for example, Cree, Ojibway, Dene, Sioux, and 
Oji-Cree. There are many more languages and dialects amongst us that further define 
our distinctiveness. We, however, are usually only categorized as either a Status Indian, 
non-Status Indian, Metis, or Inuit. Status Indians may be identified as on-reserve or off. 
If you are on-reserve you may be viewed as a permanent, past, or recent resident and 
this may affect your status in the community. You may be Status off-reserve for reasons 
that may have been personal or financial, or you may have been taken away as a youth 
and adopted out, and these factors may also affect your status in the community. You 
may be a Bill C-31 who is classified as a Status Indian but may not have recognized 
Band membership; this has a definite, usually unfavorable, affect on your status in the 
community. 

On a less legal but nonetheless equal differentiation are the classifications we often 
place on ourselves. We too have learned the power of defining as a way of excluding 
and as a way of defending privilege for the few. Sometimes it is the Chief and Council 
who want to control who gets recognized and who does not, and sometimes it is the 
very ones, who may have been denied by either the Government or the community, that 
will further place us on a hierarchy of Indianess based on whatever criteria can be used 
to exclude others. It may be language, blood quantum, physical characteristics, reserve 
experience, or cultural knowledge. This last one based on cultural knowledge is the 
most recent. Spirituality, which is the most basic element of our cultural survival has 
now been segmented and placed in a hierarchy. We have traditional Elders, neo-tradi- 
tionalists, born-again traditionalists, commercial-traditionalists, and those that belong 
to Christian affiliations but may or may not hold traditional views as well. It is important 
to mention that the Government, First Nations communities, Metis communities, the 
general Aboriginal community, and the non-Aboriginal community all have distinct 
methods of identifying us. I personally do not advocate that any of these methods 
constitute a legitimate differentiation. In fact I would strongly argue that these exist 
merely for the benefit of a few. We have learned well how to colonize, and I bring these 
to your attention so that there is awareness that we are as diverse a population as the 
different categories of Europeans and other groups. We, as Aboriginal People, need to 
recognize how and why we place these differences on a hierarchy but most of all we 
need to recognize that we do it and if we are to decolonize we must first allow each 
other to define ourselves. 

How do these stereotypes play out in the university classroom? Direct or subtle racist 
comments; graffiti on walls or posters; individuals or groups who refuse to include you 
in a group project; or comments made within ear shot that make you cringe, get angry 
or be ashamed, are all examples of racist incidents that occur on a regular basis on this 
campus. 

Subtle racism will often take the form of professors or students that either look 
directly at you or purposely avoid your presence when speaking of Aboriginal issues; 
or speak only of the negative aspects of various Aboriginal issues; or do not address 
Aboriginal issues at all. There are also the non-visible Aboriginal students who often 
hear the worst of it because the class or coffeehouse is considered ‘safe’. These are all 
recorded incidents on campus; I classify them as subtle racism because they are not 
always recognized as racist acts nor do I believe they are always intentional. But they 
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all hurt nonetheless and they are just as damaging. They are damaging because they 
affect our self-esteem, and belittle us as students as well as a People. 

These incidents also occur from other Aboriginal Peoples, especially if you are not 
easily identifiable as Aboriginal. Feelings of isolation and rejection can be paramount 
when they come from your own. If you are physically identifiable as Aboriginal you 
are assumed to be First Nations and cultural expectations are raised. If you are not 
physically identifiable you are either dismissed or categorized as Metis with little or no 
cultural expectations. This is extremely difficult on your psyche because if you don’t 
fill the expectations you are still too Indian for some but ‘never Indian enough’ for 
others. If you are dark skinned but raised with Metis culture or urban culture, you may 
not be accepted among other Aboriginal Peoples. When you are too dark to fit into 
‘white’ culture but not Indian enough to have unique value (cultural information) you 
risk not being accepted or included. If you are fair skinned you will need to have a 
strong information base regarding cultural knowledge, preferably First Nations culture, 
if you want to have any acceptance for who you are anywhere. 

This other extreme is when we are seen as the ‘Aboriginal expert’. We are expected 
to know all the answers, address all the issues and stay romantically calm throughout 
it all. As a gentle race we will quickly be discounted as rebels if we happen to get angry. 
We are somehow not allowed the same right to get angry. I do not believe in being 
‘anti-white’ - I do not advocate for racism regardless of its target, but neither do I 
advocate to remain silent because it might make other people feel uncomfortable. When 
something doesn’t feel right maybe, just maybe, it’s not us. Maybe it’s the system that 
only values the cultural norms that are not ours. 

These pressures are not ours to carry. Whether we, as university students, are viewed 
as the exception, a credit to our race, or seen as the romantic traditionalist, the pressures 
of being Indian are immense. Then, of course, when we survive the expectations of the 
non-Aboriginal community we are still often confronted with not being Indian enough 
for the general Aboriginal community. In our home community (reserve, Metis or city) 
we knew who we were but here the stereotypes and expectations constrict us and restrict 
us. We are questioned and we begin to question ourselves. Once again the validity of 
our voices and of our accomplishments are undermined. When are we going to stop 
allowing other people to put these pressures on us? First of all, I feel, we need to 
recognize that they are not our problem individually, it is a by-product of colonization 
and we as Indian people need to deal with the issues as such. 

Let us revisit and correct some of the stereotypes I mentioned earlier that we as 
students encounter here at the University of Manitoba. First of all, we do not all look 
alike. Second, we do not all know the cultures and traditions of our Peoples. Third, we 
do not all get a free education. Education is a treaty right, it did not come free and it is 
not available to all of us! An education scholarship is available only for Status Indians 
and there is usually a long waiting list unless you happen to be an on-reserve, permanent 
resident and if you are lucky enough to be related to the Chief there may not be a waiting 
list at all. Once you get educational assistance this does not mean ‘you’ ve got it easy’; 
in fact there is a very paternalistic system imposed by Indian Affairs that you must 
follow. You may be required to take around an attendance sheet to your professors; you 
will need to regularly check in with your education counsellor (if they are in town or 
decide to visit), and if you want your monthly allowance on time hopefully you get 
along well with him/her; and if you are in the city you pay taxes just like everyone else 
but you are usually not entitled to any of the provincial assistance programs because 
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you are considered a federal responsibility. On top of these criteria you will be required 
to submit regular progress reports, maintain a minimum G.P.A., finish within a certain 
time frame, and sometimes continued sponsorship may only be available for specified 
studies. And if you happen to be non-Status or Metis you pay tuition just like everyone 
else. 

Being an Indian at university lends itself to a variety of experiences. Empowerment 
comes from knowing and being secure with who we are. It is recognizing that our ways 
may be different but they are equally as valid. To conclude I would like to ask everyone 
to learn more about us before you try to teach us or tell us who we are and what we 
need to know. The path to identity is individual; the path to learning is reciprocal. 


References 


Oral Histories 


This paper has been compiled with the help of numerous Elders whom I have had the 
privilege of working with and learning from for years and the hundreds of students from 
the University of Manitoba since 1989. 

Please note that references could easily have been made to various articles and books 
for this paper, but have not. Written references were not used out of respect for the 
students and Elders who shared experiences orally, not out of disrespect for those who 
have had the privilege to publish their similar experiences. Our voices are as legitimate 
as our texts and we need to acknowledge our Elders as well as our academics as valid 
sources of knowledge. 


An Fistorical View of 
a Lyrical Warrior 


TKO' 


Abstract 


Epidemus (Medius) once said, ‘There is no loss greater, than the loss of a native land.’ 
These words have been imprinted into the mind of Canada’s first recognized Abo- 
riginal Rap Singer, and have been the main focus of his performances; to help those 
who are not of Anishinabe decent, see and better understand the plight, problems and 
history of his people since the time Columbus was discovered on Anishinabe shores! 
The views/lyrics expressed through TKO’s music are to be heard, understood, and 
explored; if need be, enjoyed by those who can hate everyone equally so quality time 
can be spent on the people who matter most, like you and me! 


Artistic Statement 


Don’t step where I have fallen, but take note of the path which I lead! I have never 
been one who follows the pack, or let others tell me that what I’m doing does not 
conform to society’s expectations of what a proud aboriginal should be. I believe that 
accomplishments come from experiencing and trying everything and anything your 
heart desires, and not allowing the ignorant views of those who would destroy the 
will and spirit to dictate your chosen destiny! (TKO) 


TKO Becomes King 


Lyrics written and performed by TKO. Music Written and arranged by Leigh Filbert 
and TKO. Copyright @ Knock’Em Dead Productions, 1995. 


Ten minutes or more on stage and I’m sweatin, 
Tryin’ to do a show where I can make a million 

I’m not lookin’ for fame, stardom or glory 

so people listen up cause this is the story 

I wasn’t born in the ghetto, I’m from across the tracks 
and I hate it when people keep’n jumpin’ my back 
I’m goin’ for gold, and I’m goin’ for mine 


1. TKO/is currently a member of Winnipeg’s Aboriginal Arts Group, and is the founding member of 
THE NATURAL VISIONS ART GROUP. His artwork as well as his music have progressed, 
evolved, and developed to make him one of the best young aboriginal artists Manitoba has to offer. 
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I’m wearin’ the gold and it’s Bulova time 

I got my eye on a trinket in a window 

It’s only double pane glass 

should J break it — NO! 

If I pull out a gun, my life would be on the run 
So I don’t ’cause I am a top-gun 

Spent many long hours just makin’ a plan 
Eatin’ fast foods at a take-out stand 

Thinkin’ up rhymes, and boys I got plenty 
Before I’m all finished, you’ ll think I’m groovy 


A beat, a bump, a thump, get into it 

Everybody wants control, you can’t handle it 

If you want control, well it ain’t for sale 

’cause I rhyme my songs, I did, alright — swell 
Now the time has come for us to dance 

A native boy just tryin’ to enhance 

Culture barriers tryin’ to hold me back 

No way; it won’t; Cause I hit it — SMACK!! 
Crushin’ this tune ’cause I’m in the mood 

and I wanna get down with a native crew 

If you’re reachin’ for the gold 

well I’m takin’ it back 

Cause the cash that flows from this hand is taxed 
Place a bet on the dance that will follow 

pick up the phone, give me a call; I’m gone out! 
We caught the groove, now you’re in the mood 
If you wanna hit the club, then let’s do this 


I don’t wanna be second, in the life I lead 

I wanna hang with the brothers from the hip-hop breed 
I’m not a scrooge or a loon, I’m a stallion 

And the gold that I own is worth a million 

I got cars and bikes, and a thick gold chain 

I got a real good life, so I can’t complain 

My kingdom spans the lands that I roam 

but I’m a king too proud to own a throne 

I don’t need the fame ’cause I got the glory 

there won’t be a sequal, ’cause this is the story 
I’m a monarch chosen by the warrior breed 

but you can call me the Chief 

So many places that I’ve taken and conquered 
made so many people take notice and wonder 
‘How can this king think of super dope rhymes?!’ 
Well I stayed in school, and I used my mind 

I’m an educated savage of native decent 

Tall, proud and brown, and I’m probably hell bent 
And if you all forgot the proclamation today 
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TKO Becomes KING!! 

On this festive day we should all unite 

Brown, black, and blue, yellow, pink, and white 
and as my father once said, ‘Stand tall and proud, 
Keep your chin up son, and endure or fall!’ 

So here I am puttin’ it on the line 

Aboriginal views in a native time 

With Rhymes and beats conceived for the masses 
this is one king who’s takin’ no chances 

Lead the people, and control the mic 

*Cause TKO becomes KING! 


TKO becomes king, and you know it 

In the game of rap, you know I’m gonna show it 
I played an Ace, and I won a Queen 

I was the joker before, but now I’m the king 

It went straight to the heart, from the deal you dealt 
the hand that you hold, is the grip that you felt 
Chokin’ your neck, as I crush the beat 

And to sucker M.C.’s, who are bettin’ for keeps 
you better bow your heads, and give praise to me 
*Cause TKO becomes KING!! 

Now don’t be mistaken if I turn the tide 

cause a king in this world is one hell of a guy! 
If I choose to pass when I fold on an Ace 

It’s only because this boy gives grace 

Grace in the face, when I step to a loser 

"cause a punk M.C. will never be perfect 

Step to me, and pull out a gun... 

...Gonna’ give ya’ one tip... 

... Ya’all better run!! 

TKO is the KING! 


Come Home Safe 


Lyrics written and performed by TKO. Music Written by Leigh Filbert, Brandon 
Friesen, and TKO. Copyright @ Knock’Em Dead Productions 1994 


As the sun came over the Eastern shore 

turtle Islands’ creatures cried 

There was a gentle breeze, that caressed the land 
it was a good day for men to die 

The evil had come from foreign lands 

bearing gifts to deceive the people 

But from the heart of the land, came a warrior clan 
who’s vengeance would not be equalled 

So many nations Cree and Sioux, Iroquois, and Cheyenne 
had lost their homes to a holy throne 

with the exception of this warrior clan 
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They had heard the news from friend and foe 

while trading down the river 

And their blood turned cold, when the story was told 
about their scalps being sold for silver 


They bowed their heads in the early mist 

and felt the dew upon their feet 

And as the Shaman cried 

a warrior sighed and his maiden began to weep 

She cried “WayWaynah PeeGeewayhan’, as she held his child close 
And as he looked to the sky where the eagles fly 

he asked the spirits to guide him home 

The Shaman called and offered smoke, 

and a thunder overtook the land 

And as the warrior rode, his heart turned cold 

because he knew he would not be back 

Why had these men from across the sea, come to take these spirit lands 
In our gentle way, we let them stay, but the problem got out of hand 
We traded furs till’ there were none, but still they came for more 
When we asked for peace, they gave us grief 

And started killing us by the score 

The Warrior rode till’ the moon arose, and heard the howling of the wolf 
And in the dead of night, owls took to flight 

and he knew this was a curse 


His scouts returned with horrible news, of a bloody slaughter down the river 
Where a once proud tribe had lived and thrived, there were now just burning embers 
Who were these men, who brought destruction 

and chaos to our native lands 

And what was to gain, by causing pain, to Turtle Islands’ many clans 

The warrior stretched his arms out high, as if he could touch the moon 

and up in the sky, he saw the northern lights 

and asked the spirits to guide him home 

With no reply, the Shaman cried and to the four winds he offered some smoke 
and there that night, they vowed to fight, until again they were free to roam 

They had taught their children respect for the land, and the culture of their people 
They instilled a pride that would not die, for a hope of being treated equal 
Without a fear, they met their foe, on a sunny summer day 

and like an eye for an eye, the warrior sighed 

and he heard his maiden sing 


They were a peaceful people, who had been mistreated 

and were forced into changing their ways 

They had to kill to survive, for food or hides, and always lived to seize the day 

They became one with the land, and learned its many secrets 

and always shared what it had to offer 

But the evil greed that came offering peace, created treaties that were never honoured 
And as the warrior knelt among the dead, he heard the choir of a hundred eagles 
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And as he began to pray, the sky turned grey 

and he knew it would never be over 

He climbed high on a hill to survey the land, and saw the coming of an awesome storm 
With the thunder and rain, came the hate and the pain 

of the ones who had gone before him 

With all the death and the chaos he had seen that day 

he did swear he would fight no more 

And a gentle breeze, through the mighty oak trees 

he heard his maiden sing 


Shaman’s Call 


Lyrics written and performed by TKO. Flute by Carlos Nikai. Music by Peyote. 
Copyright @ Knock’Em Dead Productions 1993 


Travelling hundreds of miles, with their future unforeseen 
water on either side, and a pearl in between 

They settled and found life in their new home 

free to hunt, free to live, and free to roam 

The tribe, the council and the chief 

all thought the same way and had the same beliefs 
spirits had led them to this land 

a working component, like a fist to a hand 

One man foresaw the future 

He told his people, ‘children, this land will suit ya!’ 
They saw the moon, and heard the bear roaring 
They saw the sun, and watched the eagle soaring 
One night the Shaman had a vision 

he told the council of his haunting apparition 

Men would come from across the sea 

sending our people crashing into poverty 

Changing a path that should’ ve been lain 

Our customs and beliefs, would no longer remain 
A stain etched in the minds of my people 

In this land we inherited, we’re not considered an equal 
My people forced up against the wall 

they should’ ve listened to the words 

of the Shaman’s Call 


The rhythm of a drum beat enters your mind 
Spirits spoken to the listener of a warrior tribe 
Proud and brave is how the warrior stands 

as the future unfolds for the medicine man 

Moon after moon, the journey is long 

as the elders of a tribe chant a haunting song 

The hardship of battle has taken its toll 

but the spirit of the wind, is summoned and called 
The nation of a people so set in their ways 

The Cree, the Sioux, Salishan, Ojibwa 
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Many more other tribes lookin’ for a world of peace 
but the glory of a battle is their only release 

A Warrior cries, as he mounts his steed 

and the children of his bride, cry in sorrow and grief 
For now they know that the time has come 

when the spirit of the wind cries the Shaman’s Call 


Now settlers came from across the sea 

they brought their power, glory and liberty 

They killed and maimed the Cree and the Sioux 
Ojibwa, Blackfoot, Chippawans too 

From that time and to this day 

the native culture has been betrayed 

But from the ashes comes the strong 

we are the warrior breed and we do belong 

This was our home, and this was our land 

but the ‘Savage’ was labelled by the Christian hand 
Killing my people was a part-time hobby 

and the ones that didn’t die were sold or slaughtered 
Takin’ our land to fulfill their greed 

is an issue in the 90s that is still not beat 

If my fathers could see their children in the future 
I'd be the first on my knees to say sorry for my culture 


It was never an issue about power and fame 

only pride and respect and family gain 

No-one’s to blame for what occurred 

in the 90s I look back and it seems upsurd 

We shared our knowledge and the gift of survival 

We fought for our lands and it was called an uprisal 
My people were killed and almost wiped out 

and nowadays they wonder what we’re all cryin’ about 
We gave them help and got disease in return 

We kept on helping but never seemed to learn 

The land we loved and truly cherished, started to decay and one day perished 
Land set aside, a reservation 

Let’s talk straight, it’s called a preservation 

to preserve and protect me 

but the Anglo-Saxon community only rejects me 

like an animal that’s kept in a stall 

The council should have listened to the Shaman’s Call 


